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No group of words that could be written 
and here set down to describe to you 
the Chickering piano could tell so much 
as the one word Chickering. 

Just as a Whistler means an etching, 
just as a Rembrandt means a painting— 
so a Chickering means a piano. Such a 
distinction is never an accident, never 


undeserved. 
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Literature mailed gladly 
Chickering & Sons, Boston 


Division of American Piano Co, 
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VAS SUPIINCY? 


\4aee7"” ~—S Wherever you may be during the hot season, and whether enjoying 
, outdoor life or not, your complexion should be treated so it will always 
show at its best,—always with the same soft, clear and girlish loveliness. 

This is not only possible to do, but also delightfully agreeable, when you use 


Hinds |. CrCaly 


Of course, you'll face the glaring sun time and again; clouds of dust will powder your skin when 
motoring or on the trolley. But you can depend upon this cooling, cleansing cream to overcome 
any possible injury that might otherwise follow. The best way is to apply HINDS CREAM 


morning and night; also before and after exposure; then you'll have no sunburn 


eea\ troubles. It takes but a moment,—no massage or other tiring process. Refreshed, 


invigorated and purified, your skin continues to be soft, elastic and attractive. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price; Hinds Cream in 
bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; 
insist upon HINDS. _ It will not disappoint you. 
Samples wiil be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP; highly refined, 
delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No iatalie. 
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SAN FRANCISCO IS ALREADY EN FETE, nine months before the opening 
of her international festival in 1915. The celebration held during the first week in 
May, known as the “Phoenix Féte,’’ which took place on the Exposition grounds and 
included a great masked ball of all nations in the huge Palace of Machinery, was vir- 
tually the opening of the Exposition for the San Francisco bay community. Said {¢ 
Director-in-chief Skiff to President Moore, as the grand march headed by the mayors 
of San Francisco and Oakland swept past the official box, “The Exposition has arrived!” 
AT SUCH A TIME it is doubly interesting to come in contact with such a personality 
as that of Edward P. Flint, sole survivor and youngest member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the famous Vigilantes of early San Francisco. Mr. Flint’s personal recollec- 
tions of the killing of James King of William and the execution of Casey and Cora, as 
told in this number of SuNSET, are a valuable contribution to the literature of that part 
of San Francisco’s history. This man who looks back upon that sinister excitement 
also looks forward to the vast carnival soon to absorb the metropolitan community 
which has evolved through fire and fever from those Vigilante days. 


PETER B. KYNE ALSO reminiscences in this number, though not so seriously. Peter 
himself is something of a survivor, as you may see for yourself by reading his partial 
U1 autobiography which he calls ““My Pastoral Past.” 
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“The Railroad Timekeeper of America?’ 


LL considerations in watch 
buying radiate about ac- 
curacy as spokes about a hub. 
Any jeweler will tell you 
this. Also that close time- 
keeping — second for second 
with Government Observa- 
tory time—is what sells the 
Hamilton Watch. 
Accuracy is the thing every- 
body wants but that railroad 
men must have. That is why 


Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad 
Men on American Railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained 
carry the Hamilton Watch. 


Your jeweler, if you ask him, will 
add to these facts about Hamilton 
accuracy other facts from his own ex- 
perience with the Hamilton. If you 
are interested in buying a fine watch 


Write for the Hamilton 
Watch Book— 
“*The Timekeeper’’ 


It pictures and describes the 
various Hamilton models 
and gives interesting watch 
information. 


There are twenty-five models 
of the Hamilton Watch. Every 
one has Hamilton quality and 
Hamilton accuracy. They range 
in price from $12.25 for move- 
ment only, up to the superb 
Hamilton masterpiece at $150.00. 

Your jewelercan show you the 
Hamilton you want, either ina 
cased watch or in a movement 
only, to be fitted to any style 
ease you select, or to your own 











watch case if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY 


Dept. 2 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Engineer W. S. Gillette, 
of the B.& O. R.R.., car- 
ries a Hamilton Watch. 
He is one of the thou- 
sands who have carried 
Hamiltons for years.with 
perfect satisfaction. 
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In Which the Manufacturer and Consumer are Agreed 


Just preceding this advertising editorial is one of the most valuable depart- 
ments of a magazine. Have you ever considered what the advertising index of a 
magazine means? It is the open door to the enormous stock of the Nation’s de- 
partment store; the semaphore which keeps clear the tracks to honest business 
methods and purchaser protection; the dictionary of established names in the 
world of merchandising; the guarantee of bargains at established prices; the guide- 
post to merchandising progress and the world’s advance. 

Much has been said about standardized goods, fixed prices and established 
trade marks. The advertiser, realizing the value of these, spends great effort in 
establishing his trade mark, guaranteeing his product and extending his market. 
The publisher long since discovered the value of carrying the advertisements of 
merchants, manufacturers, and business men who have proven themselves worthy 
of publicity. 

It is of interest, then, to note the viewpoint of the consumer, as presented by & 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, of Philadelphia, representing the Housewives League of 
America. Mrs. Frederick appeared before the Judiciary Committee of the House © 
of Representatives at Washington, D. C., during the investigation of trusts and 
their effects. Among the remarks which she made the following are particularly 
applicable to the modern method of magazine merchandising. In making busi- 
ness laws, the desires of the consumer should be remembered, Mrs. Frederick says, 
“first to the fullest and frankest knowledge about every article bought; second, 
the ability to send a child or a servant to buy an article without fear of overcharge 
or that the price or quality or guaranty may be different; in other words, permission 
to the manufacturers to protect their prices; and third, that I may be able to find 
standard goods for sale at every convenient corner; and that every encouragement 
be given manufacturers to reach national sales and large volume, that prices may 
decrease and service increase to the consumer, thus reducing the cost of living.” 
Mrs. Frederick expressed a hope that the future would bring forward more trade- 
marked goods, for she said, the trade mark was the sign by which the housewife 
could standardize her purchases. “One of the arguments against the set price” 
she said, “‘is that it permits the price to be exorbitant. But they forget that if the 
manufacturer sets too high a price on an article, even if universally necessary in 
(Continued on page 1184) . 
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OST people are; for insurance protection 
is an ever-present proposition: it 
safeguards the home; takes care of the 


mortgage; educates the young- 
sters and provides old age in- 
dependence. 


we 


It's on the minds of most people 
—the thoughtful, humane kind; 
they're thinking about it good 
and hard and some 20,000 life 
insurance agents are helping 
them. 


Ya 


The agent, of course, is bent on 
earning a commission and, inci- 
dentally, on beating his last 
year's record under urgent pres- 
sure from his company. 


a 


But don’t let him do it at your 
expense, for if you take a policy 
through any agent, his com- 
mission will come out of your 
premium—the first year and 
thereafter. 


a 


This of course, will make your insurance cost you 
more than though you applied direct to the one 
American company that operates without 


agents, namely: 


The Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


For the reasons here stated and others, the POSTAL LIFE 
is justly designated “The Company of Conservation” —of 
money and of health. 
‘Twill pay you to find out just what you can save on any 
standard form of policy—Whole-Life, Limited-Payment Life, 
Endowment Joint Life, Monthly Income or Child's Welfare. 
“Mail full insurance particu- 
lars as per advertisement in SUNSET for June.” 
Acd be certain to give your occupation and the exact date 
of your birth, 

The Company will then send you (by mail only) exact 
figures for your age with the amount of dividends, 
guaranteed and otherwise, now being paid. 

No agent will.be sent to visit you: the benefit of his commis- 
sion goes to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street, New York 


‘POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
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Just write and say: 
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Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 


Ist. Commission Dividends 
rauging,on whole-life policies, up to 


4070 


of the premium go to the pol'cy- 
holders the first year. 
2d. Renewal-Commission Di- 
vidends and Office-Expense 
Savings covered by the 


95% 


guaranteed ‘liviilends goto Policy- 
holders in subsequent years. 
3d. The Usual contingent 
policy-dividends, based on the 
Company's earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first. 





GENTS of all the other companies—the 
20,000—fnd it hard to compete with the 
Postal Life, and it is therefore best not 


to believe what such agents say 
about the Company or what 
they show you in some easily- 
influenced insurance periodical. 


ta 
The Postal Life is a highly- 


accredited institution and has the 
confidence of all thoughtful insur- 
ers who take the trouble to find 
out about it for themselves. 


%e 
They find that the Postal gives 


all that other companies give 
and much that they do not or 
can not give. 


a 


For example: the Postal’s 
Health Bureau performs 
a most important service 
in health-conservation by 
issuing timely Health Bul- 
letins for the benefit of 
its policyholders and by 


providing for those who so desire one 
free medical examination each year—a 
privilege not accorded by any other company. It 


will thus be seen that the Postal 


Saves you Money and 
Safeguards your Health 
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STRONG 
4 POSTAL POINTS 












First: Standard policy-reserves 
how nearly $10,000,000, 9 Jn- 
surance in force nearly $50,000,- 
000, 





Second: Old-line leqal reserve 
insurance—not fraternal or as- 
“] sessment, 


4A Third: Standard policy-provi- 
sions, approved by the State 
Insurance Department, 







‘1 Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements aud 
fj subject to the United States 
| Postal Authorities, 






Fifth: High medical standards 
j in the selection of risks, 






Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bu au provides one free 
medical examination each 
year, if desired. 
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modern life, I do not pay the price. I have yet to find that as a consumer I have to pay exorbitant 
prices for anything except when the article is scarce or controlled by a monopoly. 

“Dependable goods at the same unvarying quality and price mean that with little effort I can 
order such and such articles and know that they will always be the same. If brands are always 
changing and disappearing, if quality and prices are not dependable, then I have to study my 
goods all over again at each purchase, which is wasteful of time, unsatisfactory and inefficient.” 

Thus, it would seem that the manufacturer and the consumer are agreed that economical 
selling and buying is the thing most desired, and each concludes that the public’s knowledge 
must come from publicity. 
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SUNSET for JULY 


CALIFORNIA, THE PROMISED LAND, by Peter Clark Macfarlane, 


is a tribute to the state from 
one of that delegation of ex-Californians who, in business, art and letters, are making their marks 
on the face of the mighty city of New York. Mr. Macfarlane claims that, not only better than the 
man who has never seen California but better than the man who was born there and has never seen 
any place else, he to whom California is at once a memory of the past and a hope of the future is 
fitted to appraise its values accurately. 
IN A FRIENDLY OUTDOORS, Rufus Steele revels in this midsummer 
» number, with all the infinite delight of 
the born angler, tramper and all-round nature lover. Illustrated with several full page pictures in 
full color. 
THROUGH THE OREGON VALLEYS. ly the Autobirds of Passage 
in July. Mr. Powell gives a 
thoroughly interesting account of rolling through that green and silver country where the people 
t literally “live apples” quite as consistently as they “‘live alfalfa” in the Southwest. 


PROGRESS OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


JULY FICTION 
THE ALLISON PEARLS. First instalment of a new Lanagan novel by Edward 


} H. Hurlbut, author of the popular Lanagan stories. 
Mr. Hurlbut has already created a host of friends for this strange but efficient fellow, Lanagan, a 
San Francisco police reporter and amateur detective whose gift for solving criminal mysteries sur- 
passes that of his professional brothers. This new story, laid for the most part in a fashionable 
San Francisco hotel and dealing with heroes and heroines of the upper social levels of the Pacific 
metropolis, with villains and adventuresses from other levels of the cosmopolitan city, cannot fail 
to add to the prestige which the creator of Lanagan has already won. The story will run for the 
rest of the year and will be specially illustrated by Arthur Cahill, who has been sent to New York 
that he might draw from the most famous models of magazine story-land, and which is quite im- 
portant in this kind of illustrating, if you please, from fine raiment which, in the nation’s greatest 
center, descends from social leaders to famous models almost before the fabric has been rumpled 
in the crush of metropolitan gaiety. We believe this detective Story, which is a decided innovation 
in SunsET, will make a strong appeal to every reader who loves a good mystery story well told and 
satisfactorily solved. 
THE OCTOROON, one of Hugh Johnson’s inimitable soldier stories, with an appro- 


priate and timely Mexican setting. Illustrated by Maynard Dixon. 
THE LADY OF THE CURIOS, 2 story by Brevard M. Connor, who wrote 
- that fine story in a recent number, entitled 
“The Hog.” This time Mr. Connor is on the Mexican border (many other Americans there just 
now) and he describes graphically an interesting type of German-American in Mexico, _ Illustrated 
by Arthur Cahill. 
THOUGHTLESS TIM TOULAN, by Peter B. Kyne, another soldier story 
= (the dove of peace appears to be far away 
from the story-tellers’ club these days) from the source of “The Burden of Command.” Illustrated 
by Louis Rogers. 
by William R. Lighton. Cass Burdick gets back from 
THE MAN WHO WON, the twin battlefields in St. Louis to the real field of 
action at the ranches. Incidentally Billy Fortune, sitting on Squint Wade’s prostrate body, after 
five minutes of very pretty fighting as fights go, asks anxiously ““We’re goin’ to keep right on 
bein’ friends, ain’t we?” 
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“Safety in the milk you use—especially in 
the summer—should be your first thought.” 







“T know that Carnation Milk is perfectly pure. It 
is free from germs and is clean and sweet. It has 
all the food value, too, that it has when fresh 
from the cow. For household use it has many 
advantages over bottled milk. 


Carnation Miillk 
From Contented Cows 


is economical—you do not waste it through not having uses for it, 


as you will waste other milk of which you would get a certain 
quantity every day. Use it, as I do, in your cooking and on the 
table. You'll find that it gives a splendid flavor to everything— 
whether you cream vegetables, make bread, pastry, custards or 
puddings, or use it in any other way in your cooking.”’ 


The dairies which produce milk for us 
are inspected by careful, experienced 
men who also instruct the dairy owners 
how to handle and keep the milk ina 
sanitary condition from the time it is 
milked until we receive it. In ourcon- 
denseries copper and glass-lined tanks 


Economical for all kinds of cooking 
Test Carnation Milk in your weekly baking and daily cooking. You will be delighted with 


the results, Getacan from your grocertoday. Also tell the gvocer’s boy to bring youa 
Carnation Cooking Recipe Book—FREE. Or write us for one. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
General Offices: Seattle, U.S.A. 


hold the milk during the different stages 
of our process. ‘These are cleaned as 
carefully every day as your own milk- 
pitcher. In evaporating the milk we 
use heat higher than the pasteurizing 
degree. After hermetically sealing it 
in the cans it is thoroughly sterilized. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by SUNSET MAGazinE and are believed to be trustworthy. Sunset does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 





If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SUNSET SERVICE BureEAv in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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STEAMS if 2 


American & 
Australian 





$620.% 


Splendid 
Steamers 
At de Luxe to the most wonderful, interesting ; 
and beautiful lands on earth. Europe, Medi- Sierra 
terranean, Egypt, India, Java, China, Japan, Phil- 


ippines, Hawaii, etc. Independent Trips, Sonoma 
First Class Throughout. Start any time, Ventura 


any place, either direction. Tickets good two years. 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER THE WORLD | 
Write for “Independent Around the World’ Booklet SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen’! Agts., 5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago . ayy eee St. Louis 19 Round = — ey 2 dey 52.30 — 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco ° loway & Champion, Winnipeg “ . 2nd Class 10000 


You can make this trip (from San Francisco) in 16 days, 54 days 


| Sailings = every 2 weeks 
NORTH | soe ae 

| $110—-HONOLULU— and Return— Ist Class $116 
GE | each way at sea, 5 dayson Islands. Tickets good six months, 


LLOYD OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 1181 
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Hotel Alexandria 


700 Magnificent Rooms Absolutely Fireproof 


A symphony in concrete, steel, and marble, that appeals to the 
fastidious travelers from every land. 














View of Famous Marble Lobby, Hotel Alexandria 





Tariff 


FOR ONE FOR TWO 
100 Rooms, Toilet and Lavatory . . . . . . . $2.00 $3.00 and $3.50 
100 Rooms, With Bath . . . ...... =. ~+ «2.50 $4.00 
200 “ of oe a ee re ee $4.00 and $5.00 
100 “ = ne et x ke ® ee ww x 5.00 and 6.00 
100 “ Z ee ee ee ee 6.00 and 10.00 
100 Rooms, Ensuite, Drawing Room, Bed Room and Bath $12.00 to $20.00 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A. C. BILICKE, President 
VERNON GOODWIN, Managing Director MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
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My TulareCounty 


%,, Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 
Del Venada; good service. Write for des: 

me criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 


L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


5 
Hotel Stewart 
GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 
San Francisco 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50 aday up 
Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 
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In all ie World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur 7 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in the 
world. Modern hotel. 

Waters and mud are highly radioactive. 
Rheumatism, kidney and stomach troubles 
successfully treated. Resident physician. Al- 
titude 2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American plan 
table. California’s ideal resort. 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 

Arrowhead Springs. Calif. 
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"<< SOL DUG 


“HOTEL SANITORIUM * 


In the Heart of Olympic Mountains, Washington. “Healthiest State in Union.” 
Most magnificent pleasure and health resort of the West; water temperature 
140°; altitude 1760 feet. Reached by auto boulevard through beautiful national 
forest. Immense new hotel; exhilarating sports. Sol Duc waters wonderfully 
effective for Rheumatism, Diabetes, blood, skin, stomach disorders. Write 
for booklet “D,” Sol Duc Hot Springs Hotel Co., Seattle, U. S. A 











WE MANUFACTURE 


The famous JMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 


' R. H. HERRON CO. 
Affiliated with 
OIL WELL SUPPLY co. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA 
Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches j in all California Oil Fields 











First Class Service Rates: $1.00 Per Day and Up 


E. R. CLUTE, Gen'l Mer. ‘ : 
SAN FRANCISCO The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 





334-342 STOCKTON STREET Send to-day for a free sample copy 
rn as of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
cated in the heart of the business distric ’ avec! 
and Ngorn § at the entrance of the Stockton finest boys’ publication in theworld. 
Street tunnel, which will be direct route to . ’ 
Exposition Grounds. Fin ay View in the City. The Scott F. Redfield Co., 549 Main St, Smethport, Pa. 











Handsomely furnished cozy lobby; ladies’ 


ey A thoroughly up-to- date hotel with = 
First Class Cafe in connection. REDUCED |] FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 











pia CS fee F 1 to all f the East. C It © t office bef 
rom and to all parts of the Fas! onsult our nearest offi ore 
Jos. S. Thoma Thos. A. Hender shipping. C a arefully loaded and unloaded by ene asioly 
220 Rooms Class ‘“A” Building TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
200 with Bath Fifteen Stories 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 
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Vernal Fadl, one of the wonders of wonderft 
Begin now to plan for two weeks at the very least in Yosemite National Park this summer. 
to yourself to see one of the United States’ most magnificent beauty spots. 
The trip is easily made and the cost is small. In the heart of the National Park is Sentinel Hotel, rates 
$3 to $4 per day; $20 to $25 by the week. At the end of the railroad is Hotel del Portal, rates $4 per day. 
Write for folder to Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, Merced, California, or caJl on any Southern 


Pacific agent. 
Beautiful souvenir booklet may be obtained from Yosemite Valley Railroad for $1. 


You owe it 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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- CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 





Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs . 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


For Fares, Train Service and Descriptive Booklets ask A gents 


SOUTHERN. PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—I9I5—FIRST IN SAFETY 











- 





Mt. Tamalpais 


over “‘The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
: from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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Have you read that charming story 


“Trolley Trips 
Through Wonderland” 


» 


It is a beautifully illustrated travel 
description of Southern California. 
A postal request will bring you the 
booklet and such other information 


omit 


OUEY TRIP 





you may desire. 








PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager Los Angeles, California 
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Remedy 


Satisfaction Guarunteed or 
Money Refunded, 


ac Officially adopted by Steamshi i 
-» Companies on both fresh and salt 
or—endorsed by highest author- 
; used by travelers the 
rid over. Contains no cocaine, 
hhorphine, opium, chloral, coal tar 
Se eet oducts, or their derivatives. 
Old by Jonding vee pe 50c box enough 
—-$L.00 box for ocean voyage. 
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REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


reet, London; Montreal, New York P 
js, Milan, Hambarg. P| 
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BUTTE COUNTY TITLES 





BUTTE COUNTY TITLES 


OROVILLE CALIFORNIA 
Telephone 32 





























Individual Irrigation Beats Government Projects a Mile 


That is the irrigation that. is making fortunes 
for hard-headed farmers in the world-famed 


MIMBRES VALLEY 


Surrounding Deming, New Mexico, 
where they have the largest volume of purest water in the 
world at 20 to 60 feet below the surface. American genius 
has supplied efficient pumps and cheap fuel engines that are 
putting water on the ground for much less than Uncle Sam 
can build reservoirs, to say nothing of ditch fights and 
community feuds. Farmers work in the fields every week 
in the year in the most delightful climate on this continent. 
Come now while lands are cheap. Deming has the best 
school, church and social life in the Southwest. Write 
today for descriptive literature to 

Secretary Chamber of C ce 
Marshall Building Deming, New Mexico 


























ONE ACRE EQUALS FIVE 


That represents the relative fertility of Columbia 
Delta Garden land over other land. We have re- 
claimed, by draining and Srkiee, 12,000 acres of 


the very richest of BEAVERDAM ‘and RIVER 
BOTTOM LAND ALONG THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER. 

This fertile land—with soil equal in value to that of 
the far-famed Nile Valley, or that of the great San 
Joaquin and ease Valleys of California—pro- 
duces immense returns when planted to garden truck, 
hay, berries and similar big-return crops. The climate 
is delightful; transportation both by river and rail is 
good; the Portland market is but forty miles distant. 
We offer this land in small tracts at reasonable prices 
and on easy terms. Correspondence is solicited. 
References, maps, literature, etc., furnished immedi- 
ately upon request. 


COLUMBIA AGRICULTURAL CO. 


CLATSKANIE OREGON 
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Redeem Land by 


Deep-Drilled Wells! 











rmstrong Machines Ld ery, % One man can 
positively handle every 4") Lq handle entire out- 
kind of formation in “a fit. Perfected 








machine of one 
half century's 
experience. 


{sone 
Ye can make more money drilling wells for irrigating 
land with an Armstrong Well-Drilling Outfit than you can 
in any other business with the same investment. $50 to $75 
profits a day made on an Armstrong Outfit. A few hundred dollars in- 
vested in an Armstrong Outfit will redeem several thousand acres ir. 
a single season’ Drill any | San Soe depth, any nee Gasoline 
or Steam, Walking Beam tion Outfits. Write for 
Free Illustrated Book. "Explains everything about well-drilling and oil 
engines. 
gine’: Armstrong Mfg. Co., Waterloo, la. 
Manufacturers of the famous Armstrong Gasoline and Oil Engines 
We also make a special Drill for blast. ~ he drilling in quarries and 
contracting work—the fastest rock-drilling machine in the world. 


Western Branch: 400 East 3rd St., Los Angeles 


F AT E N 7 RETURNED. Send sketch 


for free search of Patent Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT and WHAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted 
and Prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised FR E E 
WANTED NEW IDEAS. Send for our list of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sort MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
Paciric CoAst REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & sin Flood Building, San Francisco 








SECURED OR FEE 
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By What Standard 
| | Are Perfect Peaches Judged? 


What constitutes a perfect peach? Size, delicacy of coloring, fragrancy, saccharine sweet- 
ness—keeping quality, canning quality, palatable quality. 


The California peach is the most delicious of all peaches. Jt surpasses the peaches of other 
sections of the country because of its firmness, piquancy and coloring. But the California 
product does not come up to standard unless it reaches that standard of perfection attained 
by the San Joaquin County peach. This county produces famous fruit. Not only peaches 
but apricots, cherries, figs, prunes, pears, grapes, both table and wine, and berries of all kinds. 


Just as the San Joaquin County fruit sets a degree of perfection so does its vegetables, its 
potatoes, its beans, its onions, and its grains. 


There are four distinct agricultural divisions in San Joaquin County—the far famed Lodi 
district, intensively cultivated; the Delta lands, famed too because of their superlative rich- 
ness; the South San Joaquin irrigation district, one of the coming irrigated districts of all 
California; and the great grain farming districts which still hold for San Joaquin its leader- 
ship as a grain producing county. 








= 


Here is a county with all modern conveniences, good roads, good schools, good churches, five 
transcontinental railways, four hundred miles of navigable waterways, fast electric inter- 
urban service. The big markets are distant only a few hours run by boat or rail. Conditions 
were never so favorable for any community’s advancement. 


San Joaquin County fears no competition. Its resources are marvelous, its opportunities 
unlimited. Write now for illustrated literature. Address either 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Stockton 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association, Lodi 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade .. . .Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade, Manteca 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade. . . .Ripon 
Secretary, EscalonCommercial Club, Escalon 


San Joaauin 
County 


CALIFORNIA 
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Poultry Raising and Truck 
Gardening edi secsadtaaacae 








been taken up in Fresno County to any- 
| Where near the extent that they should. 
Are Two Industries That Ty ea | Although the soil is wonderfully rich and 












Are Undeveloped In I ae 2) fertile, and the market exceptionally 


good, neither poultry raising nor market 
winila ning have been given the attention that they 
justify. This is just one example of the many untouched 
opportunities that abound in Fresno County and which 
guarantee a good income to the industrious, steady, ener- 
getic person who is willing to work. Farming, dairying, 


fruit growing, lumbering, mining—these are all Fresno 
County industries holding forth golden opportunities, 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce...... . Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce. .......Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce ....... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce....Kerman, Cal. 











Yolo County is a leader in alfalfa growing and dairying. A p'ize-winning herd 


Not for Profit—Not in the Land Business 


HE purpose of Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission is to be of 
assistance to every homeseeker and settler who wants to know more about Yolo 
County and its opportunities. This organization can not profit in any way 

whatsoever, is not in the land business, has nothing to sell and has no desire to sell land. 
It will tell you the truth about this county—its matchless resources, its leadership as 
an agricultural and horticultural center, its prize-winning live-stock, its men who have 
made good. If we can help you, write to us. Ask us questions. Tell us what you want, 
what you expect to do, what you know about the business you expect to engage in, 
about what sort of an investment you want to make. What we are interested in is 
seeing that Yolo County acres are farmed, that more people make their homes here, 
that more products go forth to the markets of the world—and there are abundant 
opportunities awaiting the industrious. For information and literature address: 


Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission 
H. S. MADDOX, Secretary WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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A thriving young orange grove. Wéith water waste land is thus turned into the most profitable of orchard lands. 








These men made good in Kern 


Robert Spenser purchased a small herd of cows agreeing to pay for them with one 

half his cream checks. He milked twelve, feeding them on natural grasses. Before 
the year was ended he had twenty-one head, including five yearlings, and had lost two 
by accident. In twelve months he paid all but $150 on the original herd, made a good 
living, established a home and had accumulated $1400 worth of stock. 


©. G. Dorman rented fifteen acres near Bakersfield. Starting without capital a 

few years ago, today he has 5000 good laying hens, sells between 7000 and 8000 
annually and gets 180 dozen eggs daily during the laying season. He has the assistance 
of one helper. In addition to growing all the green feed required for his chickens, 
he gets five or six cuttings of alfalfa each year. 

Charles Frohman bought ten acres at Delano at $50 per acre and started to raise 

chickens. He decided to return to stock raising and sold his land. It brought 
$250 per acre. 

We could go ahead giving innumerable instances of men making good in Kern 

County. Kern is a tremendously big county full of opportunities for wide awake 
industrious people. We can easily take care of not hundreds but thousands of 
settlers and we want you to get in touch with us. This organization is not conducted 
for profit. It has no land to sell. Its mission is to direct the homeseeker to his op- 
portunity. Write us for information and literature. 


; T. F. BURKE, Secretary 


KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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110,000,000,000 FEET OF TIMBER 


Can you imagine such a tremendous stand of merchantable timber? That is the total of the 
marketable timber tributary to Coos Bay, a veritable wealth of a very necessary product 
which must be eventually marketed through the 
Coos Bay district. It means factories; employment 
for thousands of workers; circulation of money. 
And it means logged-off land for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

Coos Bay has the only safe deep-sea harbor between 
San Francisco and the Columbia River. $300,000 
a year is being spent upon harbor improvements. 
We are but 24 hours by boat from Portland and 28 
hours from San Francisco. Eventually a great city 
must arise around Coos Bay. 

The agricultural country surrounding Coos Bay is 
admirably adapted to dairying, stock raising, truck 
gardening, fruit and general farming. This county 
leads all others with one exception in Oregon in 
value of dairy products. 

The soil is rich, the climate equable and delightful; 
the new railroad makes transportation facilities com- 
plete. Opportunities for favorable investment, or 
for home making will never be more favorable than 
right now. : 

Send for illustrated literature. Address either of 
the undersigned organizations: 


Marshfield Chamber of Commerce - Marshfield, Oregon 
North Bend Commercial Club - - North Bend, Oregon 

















THE DIRECT ROUTE 


To the best things California has to offer to the homeseeker, 
the fruitgrower, the dairyman, the farmer and the investor 


LEADS TO 


Tulare County 


The soil and climate of Tulare County is JUST RIGHT for the 

production of Oranges, Lemons, Peaches, Prunes, Plums, Apricots, 

Table Grapes, Wine Grapes and Raisin Grapes of all varieties; and 

no section surpasses Tulare County for the production of alfalfa 

or offers greater inducements to the dairyman and _stockgrower. 
Vegetables are grown the year round. 


For free illustrated literature 
address Department A. 


TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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This is one of the Differences— 


Why can the Sacramento farmer make more money from a small acreage than his Eastern 
cousin can make from a big acreage? Simply because the California farmer goes in for 
profitable crops—crops that bring big prices, that can not be successfully grown in other 
sections of the country, that reach the market at an opportune time and that are not difh- 
cult to cultivate and care for. These crops include peaches, pears, grapes, figs, garden truck, 
cantaloupes, oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, beans, asparagus, onions, hops, etc. 








eee anoremiesSs. 


The average Middle-western i 
or Eastern farmer raises 
twenty bushels of wheat to 
the acre which he sells at 
seventy-five cents per bushel, 
a gross return of $15 per acre. 
His California cousin raises 
grapes, for instance, perhaps 
twenty acres, which average 
six tons to the acre and sell 
for $12, bringing a return of 
$72. He considers this a 
small return however. Ten 
acres which he has in table 
grapes brings him an average 
of $150 per acre. Five acres 
in cherries are not very apt 
to gross less than $500 per 


glen iat jpit 
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acre. 


And He Does It Under 


Ideal Farming Conditions 


That is another of the differ- 
ences. No let up on account 
of bad weather. No danger 
of crops being ruined by in- 
opportune rains at harvest 
time. No danger from un- 
expected drouth—the water 
is ready to be turned on at 
any time. 














If you want to know why you can make more money from a less 
amount of land and have more time to spare write us for information. 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento County, California 


LK 
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A Few Hours’ Catch 
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Shasta County 


~ 


Fun for sportsmen—plenty of it 
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Shasta County has something for the fruit farmer, 
the general farmer, the stock raiser, the truck 
farmer, the manufacturer, the miner, the timber- 
man, the hunter, the fisherman and the vacationist. 





mountain streams of Trinity. Fun for the 


hunter, too, and fun for the out-of-doors 
man, whether he be fisherman, hunter, 
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mountain climber, camper or student of 
Nature. 
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“Diversified Shasta” fits it like a glove—the man 
who can not find his place in Shasta County can 
never be satisfied. 
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But Trinity—thrice blessed Trinity— 
California’s Treasure Storehouse, offers There are acreages of splendid grazing land where 
stock can be raised with proat. The foothill lands 
are unsurpassed for fruit, olives being a specially 
favorable crop. Apples and grapes also prove 
winners in this section. 


more than mere sport to the world. It 
offers homes for the settler. Its agric ul- 
tural possibilities have been little more 
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time is not far distant when the low- 
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than indicated. Thousands of acres > 5 
which now await settlement will some (4) } |e] No county in the United States has more to offer C 
day be intensively cultivated. Fruit and @ 7 the manufacturer in the way of potential water te 
ae ee eae ee ey Fu power and raw materials. Here are deposits of E 
ee — copies : @ | 7 precious and useful metals and forests of timber. E 
greater wealth than do the mines of Ny | “1 Cr 
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priced land acreage will be less and less. 
The settler can find something to his in- 


Redding Chamber of Commerce 
Redding 


Anderson Chamber of Commerce 
Anderson 
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terest by communicating with us now and 
asking for information and literature. 
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or Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
Redding 


Shasta County, California 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
Weaverville, California 
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Luther Burbank Chose Sonoma County as a Workshop 


The great plant wizard wanted an out-door workshop where he could carry on his experiments without interruption from 
climatic drawbacks, where the soil was rich and adaptable to almost every sort of plant growth, and where he could 
expect perfection. 


Jack London Chose Sonoma County for a Home 


because of its beauty. He had seen the world, had been in all the highways and byways where men have made their homes, 
but when he chose a place for his own home he selected the paradise of the California county. 

The man who overlooks Sonoma County in the search for a new homeland will overlook the opportunity to make a home in 
a country of transcendent beauty, where Nature does her very best to repay industriousness and intelligent application of 
energy, and where a start can be made with small capital and the promise of big returns. e 


For booklet and information address either of the following 
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organizations: 
Sonoma County Development Association.. . ..Santa Rosa ; 
Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce. ............. Santa Rosa {iy 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce................. Petaluma i] 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce............... Sebastopol i 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce............... Cloverdale } 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce................+.+- Sonoma { 
Guerneville Improvement Club................. Guerneville 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce.............. Healdsburg 
Windsor Chamber of Commerce ..............000% Windsor ‘ 
Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce............... Glen Ellen 
SONOMA COUNTY, Californi 
? q 
4 
«iP 
——— aes i 
= * s { 
Get in Touch with Glorious Glenn 1 
Get a slice of the rich mellow irrigated land in this fertile section of the 
great Sacramento Valley while the prices are still low. The water supply 
is ample. The climate is healthful and invigorating. Transportation 
facilities are adequate. i 





What Can Be Raised Successfully in Glenn County: 





SUGAR BEETS CORN CITRUS FRUITS PEARS ! 
RICE EGYPTIAN CORN WALNUTS APRICOTS , 
BROOM CORN KAFFIR CORN GRAPES °- ALFALFA a | 
HOPS BERRIES CHERRIES DAIRY PRODUCTS } 
POTATOES GARDEN TRUCK APPLES STOCK | 
ONIONS POULTRY PEACHES ' i} 
CANTALOUPES FIGS PRUNES 


A complete list for the farmer to select from. And the surprising thing that 
any one of the above named products is a money-maker. 











WRITE TODAY ASK US QUESTIONS ASK FOR LITERATURE 


Address either of the undersigned organizations : 
WILLOWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 


ORLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
BAYLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION, BAYLES, CALIFORNIA 
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WHAT IS LEFT AFTER THE 
TIMBER GOES? 


Logged-off land for the settler and homeseeker! Land 
| that is fertile and rich or it would never have produced 
this growth of gigantic timber. Land that is suitable 
for fruit and which can be turned into great profit by 
proper attention and cultivation. 

Apples will form the basis of much of Tuolumne’s 
future wealth. The acreage adapted to successful 
apple raising is limited. Apples require special soil 





conditions. These conditions exist in Tuolumne 
County and such land does not wait long for the 
settler. 


Our advice is that you investigate Tuolumne County 


e 10w. Send for o 2w booklet. It is chock 
Cuttin g i p The oe tinge “a sg eee 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
Delta | al } ds Sonora, Tuolumne County, California 


What does that mean? What would it mean to you, 








Mr. Eastern Farmer, if all the black bottom land in 





your state were to be parceled out to new settlers— — eee ere! 
the richest land in your whole state? 





In California the two great rivers which drain the 
great interior valleys of the state—the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin—tor centuries lave been depositing 
rich silt in the lowlands as they approach Suisun Bay, 
the outlet to the Pacific Ocean. These fertile silt- 


laden lands are known as the Delta Lands, and can 
be compared only to the rich valleys of the Egyptian l h d 
Nile and the dyked land of Holland. Superlatively pp SS tt. af 


rich, they produce immense crops. By means of 
levees and drainage systems they have been made 
cultivable. Irrigation of the most _ simple sort is scientifically planted, cultivated and cared for, 
practicable and superfluous water is removed by 
simple drainag re methods. The fertility of this land a L 
may be judged by the fact that barley land brings a to take possession and begin to reap the results, 
cash rental of $14 per acre—more than the eastern located in beautiful Oregon, on an electric 
oer gets for his a wheat crop. Some of the 
land rents as high as $20 per acre cash rental. 


e @ ° °° 
Between Two Great Universities 
1 O 1 S a can be purchased on easy terms. It is backed 


up by the reputation and money of men high 
is the metropolis of the Solano County Delta land in public service. It will increase in value very 
section. Rio Vista, a thriving city on the banks of 
the Sacramento, halfway between the state capital : : 
and San Francisco, has a number of manufacturing ing year will become more valuable. 
plants, is the canning center of the delta gardens, has 
ship building yards and is developing rapidly. It has 
good schools, good churches, good transportation, and 
last year spent over $200,000 in improvements. A A Inve t e t 
In the Rio Vista District, which includes the Monte- S nN S m n 

zuma Hills wheat country, a great grain growing 
section, there are thousands of acres of rich land ready it has few equals and should have your imme- 
for colonization. Opportunities are open for the purchase diate attention if you are interested in making 


and settlement of some of California’s most attractive ‘ ca a . 
farm land. money orin establishinga home. Full particu- 


For further information address: lars may be obtained by addressing 


just coming into bearing, ready for the owner 


interurban line, 


rapidly within the next year and each succeed- 


CHAS. F. WYER, Secy-Treas. 
Solano County Chamber of Commerce The Oregon Apple Company 


‘ NIA B. W. JOHNSON, Manager 
FAIRFIELD, CALIFOR CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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HOMES FOR “SELF-STEERING” MEN 


Not long ago a noted globe-trotter visited the Rogue River Valley. He has seen the world. He knows wherein 
communities differ. Here are some of his observations: 

“The Rogue River valley is peopled with men who ought to have been lawyers or doctors or politicians or pub- 
lishers or bankers or brokers—ought to have been, had they allowed family traditions to direct their lives. But 
they concluded to snap their fingers at ghosts and ancestral memories; jeer at tradition, laugh at predestination’s 
grip on society, tear loose from the harrowing narrowness and the stifling closeness of the occupations that had 
been marked down for them and—go back to the land! * * * Like most of us they dreamed of a bungalow 
shelter set down among fruit-giving trees in a valley filled with soft air and sunshine, the rosy glow of exquisite 
dawns, the glare of richiy-colored evenings, and wind-tossed, sun-painted, perfume-exhaling blossoms. Unlike 
most of us, they got up and did what they dreamed!” 

“Their paradise shelters 275,000 tillable acres and the rest of the valley outside of it and along the tributaries of 
the Rogue River shelters 125,000 acres more. In the Medford district alone there are 3,000 acres of full-bearing 
orchard. * * * The valley produces now nearly everything that civilized men and women eat.” 

That sums up succinctly what we have always claimed for the Rogue River Valley—that it is the spot where life is 
worth the living. 

Jackson County leads all of Oregon in the production of pears, apples, peaches, nectarines and apricots. Ten to 
forty acres are sufficient for intensive cultivation. Write us now for illustrated literature. 


JACKSON COUNTY COURT ez JACKSONVILLE, OREGON 
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Oregon Playgrounds. 


In June the summer season will be formally opened and is essentially the month to either go 
on a vacation or to plan where to go. Let us help you. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


offers many choices in the way of vacations or pleasant outings. 


Portland Rose Festival: June 9-12 


A most unique and pleasing event, embracing historical pageantry—interesting parades—lively 
fun, entertainment on land and water for old and young. 


Beaches, Springs, Mountain Resorts 

There are endless varieties of outing places in Oregon. along our lines, beach resorts in 
Tillamook County and at Newport that are unsurpassed in natural scenery and charm of 
environment. 


Let us send you our handsomely illustrated booklets: ‘Vacation Days in Oregon,” 


“Tillamook County Beaches,” or ‘‘Newport."’ They are free for the asking and full of sug- 
gestions where to go for any kind of an outing—Mountain, Springs or Seaside. 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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Come by Way of Seattle 


—Visitors to the Pacific Coast Know Seattle to Be the 
Headquarters of ceAmerica’s Scenic Wonderland— 


ALL the quiet grandeur of the Puget Sound region; all the marvels of a thousand emerald 
isles; all the majesty of the Olympics, the Cascades, Mt. Rainier and its National Park; all 
the glamour of outings along trout streams and enchanting cruising waters; all the splendid 
automobile boulevards and systematically built highways through sylvan wilderness, all are 
reached directly and most readily from Seattle, the Queen City of the Pacific Northwest. 

FROM Seattle also one embarks on the world famous voyage over the protected inside 
passage—a thousand miles of panoramic natural wonders—to the storied harbors and pic- 
turesque retreats of Alaska’s rugged Southern shores. 

ALL these unrivalled attractions are endowed with the most genial, the most refreshing, 
and the most invigorating summer climate in all the world. 

BE sure to route your ticket via Seattle. Let us help you. Use the Sunset offices and 
staff in Seattle, as your Western Agent—to arrange your trip to enable you to see all the 
more important things at least cost of time and money, to post you as to the character and 
desirability of Hotels and Resorts, or to serve you in any other way you may find to your 
advantage. The services of SuNsET Office in this City in this connection are subject to your 
command, without any charge whatever. You are free to use the office as headquarters 
while in Seattle. This invitation extends to every SUNSET reader. 

THE building of the Government Railroad in Alaska will cause tremendous 
development in a number of districts. Special attention will be given in- 
guiries regarding the mineral resources and industrial development of Alaska. 


Washington and Alaska Department—SUNSET MAGAZINE 
218 Globe Building Seattle, Washington 





A 


An Ideal Place for 
Outing or Vacation 


Take an outing amidthescenicgrandeur 
and bracing atmosphere of Rainier 
National Park. The highest mountain 
in the United States, with a glacial 
system greaterthanthat of the Swiss Alps. 
overnment roads and trails; splendid 
accommodations at the ‘‘National Park 
nn” and various camps. 
White for descriptive literature. 
GEO. W. HIBBARD 
General Passenger Agent 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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THE OPENING OF 


ALASKA 


THE TREASURE HOUSE OF AMERICA! 


The expenditure of Thirty-five Million Dollars ($35,000,000) by the federal government in railway building in Alaska 
means throwing open the doors of a vast treasure-house that has already produced upwards of $500,000,000 in wealth trom 
land and sea—$200,000,000 in gold alone. Alaska can now truthfully be called the land of last and greatest opportunity, 


For eighteen years the firm of Herrin & Rhodes, Inc., has been in close and intimate touch with Alaska exploration and 
development. Through long connection, systematic organization and close familiarity with all Alaskan affairs it is in 
the best possible position to offer you assistance and advice along financial and investment lines. We are particularl 
familiar with all a producing mines and mining districts, and can furnish authentic information concerning all 
phases of mineral development. 


We invite your correspondence, thus enabling us to forward you at the earliest possible moment—first-hand—detailed 
particulars by personal letter. 


Latest and most authoritative maps and other information gladly furnished on request. 


REFERENCES: Any Banking House in Seattle 


HERRIN & RHODES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
First Mortgage Loans Public Utility Bonds Local Bank Stocks 

















— While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 











Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 














Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and permanent guests 
It is absolutely fireproof and is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of luxury, comfort and refinement. Itcommands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics. European Plan. 





Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 
Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country, 


“Near Everywhere” B. H. BROBST, Manager 
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OWEVER strenuously Alaskans may kick about the inadequacy of other necessary utilities, one never 
hears them complain of the superior ste: amship service provided by the splendidly up-to-date fleet of the 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, the pioneer service of the past and the most progressive, admirable 
and economical of today. 
The reason for this unanimity of appreciation, strengthened and stimulated year after year, lies in the combination 
of superb equipment, comfort, seaworthiness and excellent quality of the vessels of the fleet, the uniform high char- 
acter and efficiency of the men in charge, the liberal spirit and the progressive, cooperative policy of the ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
This company began by giving Seattle quick, safe and economical freight and passenger connections with every 
seaport of Alaska’s shore line. Both ships and service have been const: antly improved ever since that time. 
The ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY has been a real, constructive pioneer in every new district of Alaska, 
thus maintaining its position as the dominant factor in the transportation problems of the North by sending its 
ships to new and undeveloped regions and cooperating with the pathfinders in building up the country. 
This company spends thousands of dollars annually in producing effective literature and advertising to interest 
and inform tourists contemplating travel in Western America. As the tourist season for 1914 is now at hand the 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY is prepared to supply inquirers with all sorts of information about Alaska 
and its most attractive show places, together with maps, steamship schedules and rates, etc. 


SAILING DATES FOR SPECIAL SUMMER EXCURSIONS 


Southeastern and Southwestern Alaska, 1914 









Southeastern Alaska, 1914: 
June 21, 27 June 18, 24, 30 
July 3, 9, 15, 21, 27 e July 6, 12, 18, 24, 30 
August 3, 9, 15, 21 August 6, 12, 18 
Round trip rate $66, including meals and berth. Round trip rate $100, including meals and berth. 


ALL SHIPS ROUTED THROUGH INSIDE PASSAGE 
By obse rv ing the outline map printed on this page the reader will better appreciate the thorough manner in which this 
company’s fleet, with three sailings a week out of Seattle, provides superior steamship service to practically all the ports 


of Alaska’s picturesque and romantic coasts. 
Indeed, they are unrivaled 


These are indeed the ships that make Alaska glad. 
—they are the premiers of Northern water travel. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


JOHN H. BUNCH, General Freight and Passenger Agent 
LOWMAN BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


They are incomparable in these waters. 





DDAWSONW 
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SEAT TL 


No city is sure of itself until its banking and financial 


stability has been proven. ithout sound financial 
foundation growth adniits of neither permanency nor 
solidity. 


Seattle is the admitted money center of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


This prestige was not won in an hour nor in a day. 
It was gained by dint of concerted effort and sound 
substantial business growth. 


Today Seattle leads every city in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho in bank clearings. The near- 
est competitor lacked $30,000,000 of equalling Seattle’s 
record in 


Seattle’s bank clearings for 1913 totalled $664,857,448; 
this was more than ten per cent greater than the 1912 
record, No other city on the Pacific Coast made so 
favorable a showing. 


On January 13,1914, Seattle banks had $80,250,769 in 
deposits. The nearest competitor was ten million dollars 
behind this sum. 


Why has Seattle assumed so significant a lead? 





Geographical location is the prime factor. Seattle's 
location with respect to maritime and rail shipments is 
obviously advantageous, Seattle is the terminus of all 
transcontinental railroads which penetrate the Pacific 
Northwest. Seattle is likewise the terminus for steam- 
ship lines to the Orient. 


Control of the salmon fisheries of the Puget Sound and 
Alaska waters, an industry which totals $27,000,000 in 
value annually, is a factor of vital importance. 


Over seas commerce with the Orient is a factor which 
has assumed such importance as to have made the 
Puget Sound customs district one of the foremost in 


the United States. 


These are but three of the things which have estab- 
lished Seattle in a place of financial security; which 
have substantiated a reputation for solidity and per- 
manence as yet unapproached by any other Pacific 
Northwest metropolis. 


Business men, manufacturers, capitalists, investors— 
never was the time more propitious for taking ———— 
of Seattle’s opportunities. Investigation should not 
delayed: Write at once for further information. 


Puget Sound Tourist and Homeseekers Bureau 








ee ee ie eee 








Puget Sound Tourist and Homeseekers Bureau 


Seattle, Wash. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, further information concerning the Puget Sound Country and 


attle. 
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Hotel Savoy*| | dit you have $100 
"INHEART OF CITY il A io $1000 > 

SJ nttiers| ||| Carning less than 

The Place} |/|| ten per cent. in- 


To get away from the 


aac | ||| terest, write us to- 





eat. 
lightfully cool breezes 


vacate "fF | day,as we have the 


Hotell || best paying indus- 
Savoy . ee 
in the center of things, | trial proposition on 


an absolutely fire-proof | 


building || the coast. Author- 


European Plan 


A || ized capital stock-- 


With private bath $2.00 


PP sig: | $500,000. 


Shower BathsEquipped jf 
at Suggestion of Naval 
Officers. 





321 NORTHERN BANK BLDG. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
































NORWOOD — in the matchless cs ah Sound chee 





Rich ol, tote < of sunshine, plenty of rain. sp Nasa phe . ere sea nd sho olerag tighe nters make c ropes ilures impossible. Miegalpcbrads narkets 

th rand all ent products. Over three web eats es aire any 8 ve in sm an ig cts to satis she oye lentes rs, 80 here om are now on the grour ra 

building homes — ore their land. Fa skaa Aaa ated, on good roads, seh ol, rapi awe developi nity $30 an wine 

. % do 50c per acre per month, Wh eth er interested as a oh builder gr inve ef or Nocwood. nes 3 warrants yo! avor ble 
on. Wr ite fo or i ine strated map folde 

NORWOOD LAND COMPANY 717 White Building SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














Visit Puget Sound Country This Summer 


Get the details and full information before you leave home. Send 
today for beautiful illustrated descriptive folders and also correct 
map of the Puget Sound country, size 17 x 22. Address— 


PUGET SOUND NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Colman Dock Seattle, Washington 
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esa ) THE NEW 


— ashington Hotel 


represents the best that local pride and 
enthusiasm can offer the visitor, and 
expresses in structure and social at- 
mosphere the highest ideals of Seattle 


250 OUTSIDE ROOMS, 
EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY AND UPWARD 


SPACIOUS SAMPLE ROOMS 
WITH BATH 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
J. Cc. MARMADUKE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 























“YOUNG MAN, GO NORTH!” 


Central Alberta 


AND THE 


PEACE RIVER DISTRICT 


offer you the same opportunities that the Western States offered to your father and 
grandfather. Central Alberta is one of the best mixed farming districts in the 
world. Improved and unimproved Farm Land from ten to forty dollars per acre 








100,000 Acres in the Peace River Valley 


sold in large blocks only $6.50 to $10 per acre 


PEACE RIVER CROSSING 


“The First City of the North’’ 


Business Property and Acreage. Correspondence Solicited 
R. W. GIBBS : Cc. L. HANSON 
———., tmne ewaeee OO S.. 
Suite 522 Tegler Block Los Angeles, Cal. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Bankers: The Royal Bank of Canada 
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Opportunity~ Country 


FREE UNBIASED INFORMATION ABOUT WESTERN CANADA 
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Alberta—The Peace River country, a wonderfully rich section, now attracting thousands of 
settlers, investors, and manufacturers, as a result of the tremendous railway construction, 
opening to civilization millions of acres of fertile lands, and the consequent building of future 
cities, now in their infancy. 

British Columbia this year will see the completion of two great transcontinental railway 
systems, thus creating many new towns of importance, and serving also millions of acres of 
rich farm lands. 

Having studied conditions and watched developments in Western Canada for many years, I 
believe that this section will see an era of unprecedented g owth during 1914 and 1915. Thou- 
sands of people all over the country will travel through this section on their way to the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. They will see a vast, wonderful country, rich in natural 
resources, preparing new homes for millions of people, to fill up the vacant places, build its 
cities, and share in its certain rewards. 

To any Sunset Reader I will send free particulars and complete literature on towns, cities, 
lands, climate, scenery, markets, and general information. I have nothing to sell, I merely 
desire every SUNSET Reader to become familiar with this great and growing country and its 
various possibilities. It really is the last great west, and 1914 and 1915 will be its banner 
development years. 

Get the why and the wherefore on Western Canada from me and enclose to cents to pay 


postage. 
Canadian Manager—SUNSET 
730 Rogers Building Vancouver, British Columbia 








Ir r 





dmonton, Canada 


This is the Northern Investment Agency’s first appearance in Sunset—to its readers we would suggest, if 
interested in Central Alberta’s mixed farming country, or in the City of Edmonton, with a population of 
70,000 people, to make inquiries which we shall gladly answer. 


ASK YOURSELF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS-—Then Write Us 


Do I wish to increase my present capital? 

Are there greater opportunities in a new country than in an old? 

Can I invest my money at a higher rate of interest? 

If so, can I rely upon the company offering this form of investment? 

Would I like to live in a city where the increase in population from 1901 to 1913 was 
from 3,167 to 67,243? 

How much capital can I invest? 


Can I purchase a farm on easy terms at $15 or $20 per acre that will show a net return 
as great as some lands in the States costing $100 to $125? 


Would I like the climate? 
Would I like to know more about the Peace River Country—the last great West? 


Our Officers and Directors will satisfy you as to our responsibility 
P. O. DWYER, President A. H. STELTER, Vice-President HYATT COX, Secretary 
THEODORE REVILLON, Banker, Paris, France G. F. SWIFT, of Swift & Co., Chicago 
J. M. REVILLON, of Revillon Freres, Paris and New York G. W. SWAISLAND, Banker, Edmonton 


ADDRESS LETTERS TO 


NORTHERN: siidViaieaaaieancotiniial AGENCY, Limited 


EDMONTON 33 : 32 3 3 33 CANADA 
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ALBERTA : 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES AWAITING HOMESEEKERS 








Free 


Land 





a 





BARN AND SILO ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DEMONSTRATION FARM, SEDGEWICK, ALBERTA 


under cultivation. Some of the best agric ultural lands are still open for homesteading and pre- 


LBERTA has 100,000,090 acres of fertile lands, with little more than three per cent of this vast area 
emption. 


500 miles of new railway lines are expected to be completed this year, which will provide easy access 


ANDS are now available for free homesteads, in close proximity to railway transportation facilities; 
to millions of acres of free land. 


extensive coal measures in America—anthracite, bituminous and lignite. New opportunities await 


EAUTIFUL locations are now available for new towns and commercial enterprises, including the most 
the settler on every hand. 


to develop the unlimited resources now available in this Province. You are cordially invited to come 


a one ean find suitable opportunities for profitable investment and enlarged usefulness in assisting 
and share in this last Great West. 


distribute millions of dollars in cash, and provide profitable employment for thous: nds, but open 


AILWAY construction will not only greatly exceed all previous efforts during the present year, and 
up new settlements into hitherto undeveloped agricultural lands. 


that of any former year in its history. Agriculture, in all its branches, mining, investments in lands 


HE outlook for the Province of Alberta forever warrants the statement that its progress will double 
and expansion of commercial enterprises are on the eve of ast ounding "development. 


domestic servants, for whom there are splendid openings and prospects; capital to develop her 


LBERTA wants farmers financially able to occupy the land and utilize her vast fertile fields; 
f \ mines, enlarge her comme rce, and establish manufactures. For full information apply to: 


HON. DUNCAN MARSHALL 


Minister of Agriculture 


EDMONTON ALBERTA, CANADA 
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Get Your % 


Canadian Home 
from the 


Canadian Pacific | 
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fOUR new home is ready for you in the fertile Canadian West, with 
its magnificent soil, good climate, churches, public schools, good 
markets, good hotels, unexcelled transportation. Take 20 years 
to pay. And call on us for a long time loan of $2,000 for farm improvements, 
if you want it. 

This land is offered only to farmers or to men who will actually occupy 
or improve it. We make our prices, terms and development assistance so 
attractive because we want to interest settlers. Come where you can own 10 
acres for every acre you now own or farm; where every acre will produce 
double what a worn-out acre produces anywhere. Mother Earth provides no 
better land than this rich virgin Canadian soil. The enormous crop yield 
per acre proves this every season. 


We Give You 20 Years to Pay 


We will sell you rich Canadian land for from $11 to $30 per acre—in irrigation districts from $35 to $55. You 
need pay only one-twentiethdown. Think of it—only one-twentieth down, and the balance in19 equal annual pay- 
ments with interest at6%. Long before your final payment comes due your farm will have paid for itself 
over and over again. Many good farmers in Western Canada have paid for their farms with onecrop. Here 
are some of Lie startling features of the most remarkable land offer you have ever read: 


We Lend You $2,000 for Farm Improvements 


This offer of a loan up to $2,000 is for farm development only, with no other security than the land itself, and shows our 
confidence in the fertility of the soil and in your ability to make it produce prosperity for you and traffic for our lines. This loan 
will help you in providing buildings, fencing, sinking well and breaking, and you are given twenty years in which to fully repay 
this loan. While enjoying the use of this money, you pay only interest at six per cent. 


Advance Live Stock on Loan Basis 


The Company, in the case of the approved land purchaser who is in a position and has the ability to take 
care of his stock, will advance cattle, sheep and hogs up to the value of $1,000 on the basis of the settler’s note 
with interest at eight per cent, to enable him to develop more rapidly, on the right basis of mixed farming. 


Farm Made Ready by Experts if Desired 


If you want a place already established, select one which our Department of oy ng Experts has devel- 
oped. On our improved farms, house and other buildings are up, well is dug, farm fenced, fields cultivated 
and in crop. All waiting for those who want an immediate start and quick results—all planned and completed 
by men who know—our own agricultural experts. Take 20 years to pay if you want to. We oe service 
. —— service—the valuable assistance of great demonstration farms, in charge of agricultu: specialists 
emplo; 
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yed by the Canadian Pacific for itsown farms. This service is yours—free. 


This Great Offer is Based on Good Land 


The Canadian Pacific offers you the finest land on earth for grain growing, cattle, hog, sheep and horse 
raising, dairying, poultry, vegetables and general mixed farming—irrigated lands for intensive farming—non- 
irrigated lands with ample rainfall for mixed and grain farming. Remember, these lands are located on or 
near established lines 2 railway, near established towns. And you can Start on an irrigated or non-irrigated 
farm, improved or unimprove 

Your new home and your fortune are ready ‘for you in the famous . 
fertile Canadian West, with its magnificent at f Pol aihate, churches, [] Irrigation Book on Alberta- 
public schools, good markets, good hotels, unexcelled transportation—an Farming Saskatchewan 
20 years in which to pay for your farm and repay the improvement loan, i Book on Information on Business and 

_.Here is the Last Best West—where your opportunity lies. Don’t delay. Manitoba Industrial Opportunities 
Mail the coupon here at once. The best land will be taken first—so time is 
precious to you. Write today. 


Cc. S. THORNTON, Colonization Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Colonization Department 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 
FOR SALE—Town Lots in all growing towns, on lines of Canadian Pacific Railway. Address. ...---.-+-- 
Sy Ask for information concerning Industrial and Business openings in these tewns. 


ee 





(Make a cross in the square opposite the book wanted.) 
Cc. S. THORNTON, Colonization Agent, 
c dian Pacific Railway, Colonization De- 
partment, 112 West Adams St., Chicago 
Please send the books indicated above. 
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Town ... 
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/ESTERN CANADA 


There’s Money in 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


$2 For YOU 


AMonth—No Interest 
Never before, has property Get It Without Leaving Home 


been offered in any new town on 


_ 





=. 
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the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- it 
way at such low prices and on This opportunity is for ambitious Men and Women. It’s a Main Line Opportunity ina 3 | 
terms as easy as $2 a month, No Main Line Town—a Supreme Opportunity to make Money Without Leaving Home. It’s Your 7 
Interest. Opportunity created by the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway across the continent ; 
and throughout Western Canada—8600 miles of track. $100 to $500 profits per lot are com- 74 
PROMINENT PEOPLE mon to purchasers of Grand Trunk Pacific Main Line New Town Property. +t 
ENDORSE THE EASY as tt 
PAYMENT PLAN St t R i} 
“I am tremendously  inter- uar iver i M 
ested in your plan to give the +e 
salaried man and woman the BRI if 
same opportunity the million- 44 
aire has had. My personal in- rT 
vestigations lead me to believe “4 ia 
ee Last Important Town to be Established on \} 
future.” James Oliver Curwood, = hd : 
Novelist, Magazine Writer and Main Line i 


Special Investigator, Owosso, 


ian Grand Trunk Pacific Railway i 


“The time in the history of a 


town to buy for big profits is just Stuart River offers you the biggest opportunity of the year—the last of its kind. The build= s 
previous to great developments. ing of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway—8600 miles of track, has made the establishment of ; 
Phat time is here now for Stuart new towns in Western Canada necessary to supply the needs of the hundreds of thousands of 
River. In my opinion there settlers rushing in. The Main Line of the Grand Trunk Pacific is now completed. Stuart River 
will be great achievements is the last important town on the Main Line to be established. Stuart River is in the heart of 
there.” Mrs. Sarah C. Stevens, Central British Columbia at the confluence of the Nechaco and Stuart Rivers on 800 miles of 7 
International Falls, Minnesota. navigable waterways. Thousands of settlers are rushing into the Stuart River Valley and they 

“I think your selling plan for are demanding that Stuart River become an important commercial, educational and social center. 


the townsite of Stuart River is 


unusually liberal. I personally z 7 W y 4 

have met many persons who $400 Profit. ould You Refuse It? . 

have made fortunes.” rom invest Otto Peetz, of Milwaukee, did. Earl Slaick, Indianapolis, accepted $600 profit. F.W.Craw- 

ments in Western Canada new ford, South Fort George, made $500 clear gain. Mrs. Nelson, Winnipeg, said ‘‘NO” when $600 
was offered her. If Peetz, Slaic k, Crawford, Nelson and hundreds of others can take advantage 


towns. It affords me great 
pleasure to recommend your of money seg get meg” without leaving home, you can. These men and women purchased 


Company and the Stuart River property from us in various Grand Trunk Pacific new towns and have profited. Now comes ; 
Easy Term Plan.” W. F. Cole- your opportunity to follow their lead. ; 
man, Canadian Manager, Sun- ° ; 
set Magazine, Vancouver, B. C. No Matter Where You Live | 

“Fortunately I am a cus- Regardless of whether you are man or woman, a wage earner, a millionaire, or on a salary, ? 
tomer of the Transcontinental you can take advantage of this biggest opportunity of the year. Never before has property been i 


offered in any new town on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at prices so low and terms as easy 
as $2a month. No interest. These low prices and easy terms are being given in Stuart River in 
order that everyone, regardless of their financial condition, may have the same fair opportunity 
to secure property in the last important town to be established on the Main Line of the Grand 


Townsite Co., Ltd., and as I am 
well pleased with my former 
purchases and with their man- 
ner of doing business, I am nat- 


urally interested in Stuart Trunk Pacific Railway; also these low prices and easy terms will tend to develop the town tf 
liver.” E. N. York, Banker. rapidly making it one of the leading towns of the entire Grand Trunk Pacific system—leading H 
‘ towns create traffic. j 


Hammond, Minnesota. 


“T have been entirely satisfied Buy Low; Sell High; We Will Help You 


in all of my several deals with 
you. I think your new depart- If you are looking for a business location, thousands of new dollars are waiting to be rung 
































ure in offering such easy terms up on your cash register at STUART RIVER. All lines of business are wanted—big openings ; 
on the Stuart River townsite is for manufacturing and businesses of various kinds. If you are content with your present location, ; 
an excellent plan.” H. B. secure a lot in Stuart River at the lowest price and terms as easy as $2 a month, no interest. 
Walker, Publisher, Montreal Sell later at an advance. We render our clients valuable assistance by helping them to dispose ? 
| and New York. of their property in various Grand Trunk Pacific new towns after the towns have developed and } 
ie : i ; the property has increased in value. Some of the biggest fortunes in Canada have had their 
I think you are making a beginning in a lot purchased in a 
sple ope — in giving the new town. Here’s your opportunity if 
small and deserving investor a to secure a lot in a new town—the T i i 
. > : ranscontinental —— Co., Ltd. ; 
on se deg hg —. last important town to be established Authorized Agent 4 
we is, ak ix ae on the Main Line of the Grand Dept. 6S, Sterling Bank Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada 
opinion it is a big step in the Trunk Pacific Railway. Send coupon o 9 Q peg : 
right direction and I am glad for detailed information. Avoid dis- Without obligating me in any way, hurry complete } 
to see your Company my el appointment by getting the coupon information on Stuart River, British C columbia, to me. i 
Jewett E. Ricker, Jr., Editor, to us early. I understand this is the last important town to be j 
Opportunity Magazine, ‘Chicago, established on Main Line Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- ; 
Illinois. vay and that lots may be secured on terms as easy as : 
$2 a month, No Interest. a 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOWNSITE CO.,LTD. |... i 
Authorized Agents Add : 
Dept. 6S, Sterling Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada uae a 
) 8+ 
Town. . ; State bag ara etyeoe 
‘3 Inw vriting to advertisers please mention “SUN SET, The Pacific Monthly : 
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REAL TATE—California 


IN THE FAMOUS WATSONVILLE APPLE DISTRICT 
For Sale, on account of owner living abroad, one of the 
finest apple orchards in California, in splendid condition, and 
located in the best part of the celebrated Pajaro Valley, 
South of San Francisco, and between Santa Cruz and Del 
Monte. It contains about 90 acres of trees, Bellefleurs, New- 
town-Pippins and Red Pearmains, and is leased to leading 
Watsonville packers at a net cash rental of nearly ten per 
cent on the price asked. The present lease was made before 
half of the trees were in full bearing, and future leases should 
produce more than ten per cent on price wanted. 
orchard is so situated that it may be divided into two or 
three parts if desired, and sold in separate parts, or may be 
sold as a whole. Terms, one-third cash, balance on mortgage 
to suit purchaser. Address E. Kirkpatrick, Bank of Watson- 
ville, California. 
MOU 'N TAIN \ VILL AG E near 
Los Angeles. We are a colony of 300 families, forming a 
gardening community. To live outdoors in a garden. “ 
small house—a large garden—a few dear friends—and many 
books." To work for and with each other. Combining in 
purchase of supplies, in sale of products, andintheorganization 
of a rounded and satisfying social life. To have a little land 
and a living surely—with poultry—hothouse, floral and vege- 
table gardening—pigeons and rabbits. We already have 160 
little homes and a fine club-house built. We are only 16 miles 
from the heart of Los Angeles—at the rim-rock base of the 
high mountains in the Vale of Monte Vista—2000 feet above 
sea level. Just such a spot as millionaires and Little Landers 
only can afford to occupy. A refuge and retreat—a little land 
and a living. The double residence lots equal in area two of 
the regular forty-foot city lots, and total cost only $250. 
Colony farm lots (equaling eight such city lots) only $1000. 
Easy monthly payments. Home-spun gravel roads and soft 
mountain water in abundance. For 25 cents we send a 3-foot 
panorama photograph of our community, three months sub- 
scription to The Western Empire ((€ ‘alifornia’s best rural 
yaper), and our literature. Write or call for free literature, 
{ouse of the Little Landers, 927 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 


“LITTLE LANDERS” 


THE = AUTIFUL ESCOWDIDO VALLEY in San Diego 
County, California, offers the greatest inducements to home- 
seekers. Best climate, fine water, schools, churches, stores, 
electric lights, and the finest soil in California at half _usual 
prices. Grows Grapes, Lemons, Oranges, Apples, Pears, 
in fact all fruits at a profit. No snow, no ice. Why not 
find out all about this de — place? Write for our illus- 
trated booklet. It’s free. . E. Alexander, Escondido, Cal. 


Profitable Little Farms near 
$100 per acreand up—easy 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA. 
Chico. 5,10, 15and 20acretracts. 
terms. Also good Almond, Prune, Olive and Orange land. 
Fine fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country. Large list 
of other farmssent free onapplication. O. E. Tracy, Chico, Cal. 


CATTLE RANCHES AND LANDS, for subdivision in 
California. Large acreage at prices that will surprise you. 
In writing state just what you would want. Thomas L. 
Woodruff, 2015 Fresno Street, Fresno, Cal. 


TEHAMA COUNT Y—Good climate, good soil, no alkali, 
25.9 in. average rainfall. Natural home of citrus fruits, 5000 
acres bearing olives, 700,000 acres tillable land. For reliable 
information and complete property lists write R. L. Douglas, 
Red Bluff, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA FOOTHILL FRU IT L AND—Good soil, 
jlenty water, excellent climate, high class fruit, $25 per acre. 
E. W. Haffey, Colfax, Cal. 

LAND IN SACRAMENTO VALLEY, proven 
where any man with a little energy can 
Further information from Pray & 
California. 


BEST 
water conditions, 
develop and make good. 
Pray, Oroville, Butte Co., 





PLACER COUNTY—The banner fruit section of Califor- 
nia, offers better opportunities than any other part of the 
State. For information, address Placer County Land Co., 
Auburn, Cal. 


TEHAMA 
bottom land, 


COUNTY LANDS—Large tracts of rich 
best quality for Alfalfa and dairying. Suitable 
for colonizing or subdivision; also stock ranges as well as 
small tracts adapted to fruit growing and gardening. For 
reliable information address J. H. Huesers & Co., Tehama, Cal, 


THIRTY ACRES ORCHARD LAND—1}$ miles north- 
west of Auburn All under ditch. Fenced in 10 acre tracts. 
Price $4,500. Terms: $2,500 cash, balance 7 percent. Or 
will sell in ten acre acts. Purchaser deals with owner. 
Address all communications, Box 86, Colfax, California. 








REAL ESTATE—California—Continued 


“FRE E RAILROAD FARE TO CALIFORNIA and the 
expositions in 1915 to purchasers of residence lots at Del Mar 
Heights, Southern California's choicest beach property. On 
the Santa Fe Railway, paved state boulevard, overlooking 
the Pacific; fine bathing; no undertow. Average summer 
temperature 68—winter 60. The ideal spot for a summer or 
winter home. Lots $350 and up on easy terms. Your money 
in escrow at Southern Trust & Savings Bank to insure cost 
of ticket. Write for free booklet and full information. 
Kaehler Bros., 508 Watts Bldg., San Diego, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.— Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year- round climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE — 


ASHINGTON WANTS YOU—Ask Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Immigration of State of Washington, for free 
official bulletin. Contains detailed information by counties 
showing farming opportunities, general resources, land 
statistics. This Bureau sells no land. Write I. M. Howell, 
Commissioner Dept. J., Olympia, Washington. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS AT RICHLAND 
Heights in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, 
vegetable, poultry ‘and live stock country. Large list of 
other farms. Send for literature now. . La — 
Agr'l Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., ” Roanoke, Va. 


FARME RS W “ANTE 2D z at To ‘olumbus, Georgia, where fine 
rich soil awaits intelligent cultivation; market unexcelled; 
expert aid to newcomers; cheap lands and favorable terms. 
Write Board of Trade and get book and list of farms for sale. 

















Washington 




















FOR SALE—160 acres of land eight miles from Reno, near 
railroad, at $10.00 per acre, on easy terms. $325.00 down. 
Interest six per cent. A. Y. Lindsey, Reno, Nev. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


0 DC OINS BOUGH ‘y AND | SOL D. New Spring catalog 
just out free to collectors hogy Buying coin catalogue quot- 
ing prices I pay 10c. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg., 101 D 
Tremont St., Boston, Dloes. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS | 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Detaiis free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


' PATENTS 


Advice and 




















PATE N TS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, , 624 F Street, W ashington, dD. Cc. 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES. A department 
devoted exclusively to patents and “a causes enables 
us to handle such cases most, effective McLanahan, Bur- 
ton & Culbertson, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. References: Federal 
National Bank, Union Trust Company, Union Savings Bank. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JU ‘DSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. _ Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
»0ints. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburg. Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Blidg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
873 Monadnock Bldg., Pt Francisco; 516 Central Bidg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest office. 














washes tub of 
1914. W ‘ashday 
Agents price : 50c. 
Leipsic 0. 





AT LAST—A vacuum clothes washer; 
clothes in 3 minutes. Patented Jan. 30, 
now a ere. Women grab it at $1.50. 
in quantities. Wendell Washer Co., 285 Oak St., 

SPECIAL. © airngorm, historic gem of the Scots, $1.00 
per carat, cut like diamond. Large assorted stock precious 
stones. Gems cut to order also. Tilustrated book free. ‘The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS—Continued _ 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with a small mail order 
business; eg: with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells how. 
Heacock, Box 715 5, Loc kport, N..¥. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. ‘Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
S. 914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


I MADE A FORTUNE IN MAIL-ORDER BU SINESS. 
From small beginning my sales now total close to One Million 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars annually. Why can't you do 
is well? Get my free booklet ‘How to Make Money in 
the Mail Order Business." Randolph Rose, 232 Rose Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JUST HABIT TO INSIST UPON PAYING $100.00 for 
a typewriter. Don't waste your money. We have them from 
$5.00 up. Profit by our years of experience. L “ae Write 
Standard Typew riter Exchange, 31 Park Row, N. Y. City. 














SAVE FORTY PERCENT ON PHOTOPAPER—fromfac- 
tory. ae irae quicker, handled easier, shows betterde- 
tail. Send 25c, for three dozen postals or 4x6. Money back gua- 
rantee. Photo Products Co., Mfrs., 6120 La Salle St., Chicago. 

SONG POEMS WANTED.—We will write music to your 
words, publish, advertise and copyright in your name. Send 
us your song poems or me rw Instructive booklet free. 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. , Washington, Dp. <3, 

“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE,’ by | Dr. Hall, M. D., North- 
western University. Plain truths concerning sex. Valuable 
information everyone should know. Illustrated. Price of 
book only $1.00 postpaid. Scientific Book Co., Publisher's 
Representative, Lock Box 271, Portland, Oregon. 

















| 


HELP WANTED 


EVERY DAY we find it more difficult to pick real good 
salesmen. Still we offer the most profitable deal of the 
season. Where are all the money-makers? We're waiting. 
Specialties Supply Co., 106 Fulton St., New York City. 


SPARE TIME—NO C ANV TASSING. Report informa- 
tion, names, news, etc., to us. We have established markets. 
Exceptional proposition. Enclose stamp. National Infor- 
mation Sales Company, Dept. BCS, Cincinnati, O. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. _ Splendid 
income assured right man to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, ambition and 
willingness to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. All or spare time only. This is an exce ptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. National © ees 
Realty Company, L-503 Marden Building, Washington, D.C 





WE'VE GOT A NEW PRODUCT with new Sales plans. 
Crew managers and live wire Salespeople. Will make you 
sit ‘up and take notice. We've got the goods. Write Tolax 
Cc Che mical C ompany, 27 Devereux St., Utica, N. 


MONEY made obtaining members and organizing Lodges 


for the most paaeaey and progressive fraternal order. No. 


insurance. Geo. - Beroth, South Bend, Ind. 


WOULD YOu take a steady job clearing $30 weekly with 
opportunity of being district manager. Experience unneces- 
sary. Great crew managers proposition. My plan always 
wins. E. M. DAVIS, Pres., R111 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 





Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need. 


Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 


Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
Mcteereine Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


2nd and Main Strects 
7th Street and Broadway 
a and H Streets .... 
28 Jackson Street. . : San Francisco, Cal. 
121 Marchesault St. (Me xican Office) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














are “as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding your bright- 
ness, your bez 7 ~ Why not remove them? 
Don't delay. 


STILLMAN’ Cream 


Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves the 

skin clear, smooth and without a blemish. Pre- 

pared by specialists with years of experience. 

Money refunded u not satisfactory. 50c per jar. % 

Tw lav for particulars and free 
“bl et. “Wouldst Thou Be Fair? 
Contains many beauty hints, and de- 
scribes a number of elegant prepar- 
ations indisper nsab le to the toilet. Sodd 
by al. rugest ° 
st ILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 2 Aurora, Ill. 








Rosert W. Hunt Jas. C. HaLtitstrp 
Jno J. Cone 1). W. McNaUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 


BUREAU O 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 
CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 

CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
251 KEARNY STREET 


PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 
VANCOUVER MFXICO CITY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE 











Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement and your 
address on a postcard, with druggist’s name, and 
we will mail youa Ball-cup Nipple totry. Fits any 
small-neck bottle. Only nipple with open food-cup and 
protected orifice at hottom—will not collapse, feeds reg- 

ularly. Outlasts ordinary nipples. Only one toa family. 

State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. Half Section 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1379 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




























We wil teach you to be a high grade 
Salesman in eight weeks by mail and 
assure you definite propositions from a 
large number of reliable firms offering you oppor- 
tunities to earn good wages while you are learn- 
ing. No former experience required. Write 
today for particulars, large list of good openings 
and testimonials from hundreds of our students 
who are now earning $100 to $500 a month, 

Address nearest office. Dept. A-28. 


N "s Fite Association 
ate = York San Francisco 
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ELL your friends to address you in 





London **Care Wells Fargo & Come 
pany.”* 

Our new office there is about the 
pleasantest express office you can 
imagine. 

Prompt, interested, —always worth 
while—is most worth while in a foreign country. 

Whether it be to forward your let 


personal service- 


ters, or engage 
you a motor car, to take care of your steamer rugs, 
t trains, 


You will find some one 


or advise you ab 
in our London office in- 
} terested in your interests 

One more reason for carrying your money in the 
form of 


WELLS FARGO 
Travelers Checks 


GOOD EVERYWHERE 
|  eeateetgre PARIS: 
} Charles St. 4 tue Scribe 
a Hayma market Grand Hotel 





NEW YORK: 
51 Broadway 
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NSURE YOUR laine 


Make yourself case of accident « -ss. Com 
pensation f lisab ity from pne umoenia, plearisy aur 
matisin, fevers, burns raise actures, amputations 
appendicitis Let us tell you a Ww little Income 
@ ¢ aa in the largest he alth and accident insur 
> company in the world 


Continental Casualty Company 


H.G BB. ALEXANDER, President 


Over $13, 500, 000 paid in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 
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Business Success 
Depends on Knowing 
the Basic Facts 


AU Rights Protected and Reserved 
Copyrighted, 1914, by 
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=e Rates for Prime Commercial Paper 
woeee Average Price of 10 Commodities, Excluding 
Foodstuffs 





*Subscribers receive this plot revised weekly. 


Babson Composite Plots 


give you a graphic picture of figures 
governing and showing the trend of 
general business conditions, 


HY not plan ahead in an 

intelligent way—instead of 
relying upon guesswork ? Allyou 
need are the basic facts—the facts 
which show what fundamental 
business conditions have been for 
ten years, what they are today. 
This knowledge will be a valuable 
aid to you in anticipating thefuture. 


THE BABSON 
MERCANTILE SERVICE 


gives you the vital, essential facts 
relating to your business and all 
others. It deals with the funda- 
mental conditions in a practical 
way. It enables you to know: 


When to Buy Commodities 
When to Increase Output 
When and Where to Sell and Advertise 
What Credit Conditions Are 
When to Borrow Money 
Samples of the Babson Mercantile 
Service, proving its value to all who 
buy and sell, willbe sent free to any- 


one writing on his_ business letter 
head. Ask for Free Booklet— 


‘‘Anticipating Business Conditions. ”’ 
Address Dept. X-26 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Engineering Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 
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of MUSIC. eEstaBlisHen 1867. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 


ELocuTION MIUSIC cancuaces 
Location ideal. Day and weutnent students may enter at any 
time, Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 

MISS BERTHA ‘BAUR, DIRECTRESS 
Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 



















ANDERSON ACADEMY | FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
ments, in your own home. You hear the living voice ofa 







equipped. Ha vo rang swimming Pool and excellent playgrounds. native professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a sur- 
Fully accredited by Eastern and oe universities. Its aim prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 
has always been ‘‘quality, not quantity.”’ Catalogue on application to 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


mbined wi 
ROSENTHAL’S “PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records Can be used on your own 
talking machine. Send for particulars and booklet. 
THE LANGUAGE - PHONE METHOD 
988 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


the Principal, WiLttaM WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, California. 





Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA | 


accredited U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery. . 





air Gym. and Swimming Pool, Twenty-fourth year began Aug. 14, 1913. 
Boys accepted for Summer Vacation, 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 





Gregg Shorthand, Success Shorthand (Pitman) 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship 
Telegraphy—Railroad and Commercial 


Good memory is absolutely essential to success, Fe We place you when competent. Write, no trouble to answer. 
for memory is power. Be successful—Stop fo Be 
getting! Begin your real training at once. 
The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
















































will, self-confidence, quick thought, oat speech s 
Write today for my free book, ‘‘How to Remember” Business College Portland, caine 
—faces, names, stu*ies, also how to secure FREE, a copy of 
my $2.00 DeLuxe book, ‘‘How to Speak in Public. Address 
Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. , 
non 
My book, “How to Stop Stammering,”—Aa treatise of 
merit on ‘‘scientific talking.’’ School literature FREE 


JUL acy: 
={e 
21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares 


for College. General and elective courses. | WRITING AN ART! 


Address Registrar School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics, Washing- 

, yr oan q 7 \ 7 7 ton, D. C., will be glad to send, on request, its beautiful 
( seated W : Pr. REID, BELMonT, C roman. catalogue describing over 100 home-study courses in writing 
= the short-story, novel, play, photo-play, etc.; the basis of art; 
literary criticism; English Literature; ancient and modern 
languages. 


M. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for Stammerers, 
1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 









































Catealo, we ieColer Free. REVERY PIN, 
Ef Chas.K. Grouse Co. Mfgs|_ PERFECT We teach REAL ESTATE FREE 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS, Box KS 
by mail. Under our system of course instruction you will become a proficient 
real estate dealer, procure ready buyers, close deals quickly and execute 


instruments without legal aid—all from your home. We assist you to a profit 


able realty business by co-operating with you on your sales and derive our 

f 4 returns from 5 per cent of your first year’s commissions. In addition to our 

''g free course instruction we furnish you with a complete office outfit of literature, 

*@ books, forms, stationery, etc., at the actual cost price of $9.50 (express pre 
Portland, Oregon 


paid). Start your business and instruction at once. Now is the season for 
buyers. Over three million acres sold in four years. Address Dept. M15 
REALTY EXTENSION SCHOOL, 4147 North Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 


With a Western School, chartered by 
the State of California, 1903. Success- 
fully instructing thousands—young and 
old—in Common branches, Normal, 


Kinder- AT garten, Agriculture, Horti- 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. culture, Law, Automobile Engineering, and sixty ad- 
Write us stating your 


0 lightful ° diti 1 ‘ 
Outdoor Study ™ ® ak" All Winter | needs, and ask for FREE 50 page catalog. 4 0) Mi E 








Resident and Day School for Girls in 
charge of Sisters of St. John Baptist (Zpiscopal) 
Collegiate, Academic and E) tary Departments, 

Music, Art, Elocuti Gy ium 
For catalog address THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Office 1, St. Helens Hall 























¢ Orton School for Girls. 25th year. Certificates admit to Eastern MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Colleges. Art, Music, Gymnasiam, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. Underwood Building, 525 Market Street 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Dept. P. San Francisco, Cal. Dept. S. 
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Jze SPOTSWOOD mat 
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This design, fhoroughly Georgian 1n char 
acter, is strongly influenced by the re 
finement of fhe Southern type of Co- a 
lonial decoration. 
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i There is a pronounced dignity in its sumple and 
| Hl severe lines, relieved as they are by the 
mantle and shield decoration. 
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The fluting, a new treatment for flatware, is 
delicate and does not interfere with the 
graceful effect of fhe outline, and serves 
to modify fhe plain surface. 

The SPOTSWOOD is particularly suited to 
Colonial and Georgian dining-rooms, yet 
being in such exquisite taste, it looks well 
in any surroundings. 
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It is furnished in knives, forks, spoons and 
faney individual and _ serving pieces. For 
\ sale by leading jewelers everywhere and 


bears this eo 


trade-mark 


THE GORHAM CO. 


\ / SILVERSMITHS 
\ / NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER COPYRIGHT 1914 
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THE PORTAL OF AN EXPOSITION PALACE 
The inspiration of the work upon this doorway was t 
more than a replica, for the original 


is without co 





he portal of the Salamanca Cathedral in Spain. It is 

or while the reproduction is greatly enhanced by the 

application of the blues and reds and browns of the Exposition color scheme. The reproduction is somewhat 

larger, also, and the niches are occupied by figures of modern sculpture in place of the figures of saints 

characteristic of the ecclesiastical architecture of Spain. ] 
unit as well 





rhis doorway is considered the purest architectural 
1 as the costliest artistic unit of the entire Panama-Pacific Exposition construction 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS 
OF VIGILANTE DAYS 


By EDWARD P. FLINT 


Only Survivor and 


Youngest Member of the 


Executive Committee of 


the San Francisco 


Vigilance Committee 


unusval happenings, such events as 
try men’s souls, and in every instance 
there have been found men capable of 


Si Francisco has experienced many 


coping with each 
situation, regardless 
of how trying it may 
have been and not- 
withstanding the 
dangers to which the 
individual may have 
been exposed. The 
citizenry of San 
Francisco truly have 
been tested with fire 
and sword, and have 
emerged ennobled by 
the daring of their 
deeds, their calm 
consideration in the 
most trying circum- 
stances, their deep 
sense of justice and 
firm unflinching 
judgment. After 
fifty-eight years I 
recall vividly the 
minutest details of 





Each member of the Vigilance 
Committee had a number which 


appeared upon his badge 





Edward P. Flint 


Illustrated by Rare 
Photographs in the 


Collection of 


Charles B. Turrill, Esq., 


of San Francisco 


one of the most strenuous epochs in, the 
history of this throbbing city on the shores 
of ‘the Pacific, a period when men strong 
and stern were required to save the city 


from the threatening 
dominance of organ- 
ized and thoroughly 
entrenched bands of 
criminals. I am the 
only survivor of the 
Executive Commit- 
tee of the Vigilance 
Committee of 1856 
and was its youngest 
member, and_ by 
reason of my mem- 
bership played a part 
demanded by duty 
and by every sense 
of justice in the 
momentous happen- 
ings of those days, 
especially the trials 
and executions of 
Cora and Casey and 
the arrest and im- 
prisonment of the 
Hon. David S. Terry, 
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Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
California. 

On two occasions it became necessary 
for the people of San Francisco, through 
the Vigilance Committee, to take charge 
of the administration of justice, to strike 
terror to the 
hearts of  evil- 
doers, and to en- 
courage and assist 
all who desired 
good government. 
The affairs of the 
municipality were 
in the control of 
corruptionists, 
and these con- 
scienceless char- 
acters surrounded 
themselves with 
an even more 
criminal class, 
many of them ex- 
convicts, and con- 
tinued to control 
by intimidation 


and _ ballot - box 
stuffing. 
The Vigilance James King of William. 


Committee of 
1851 was called 
into being by a condition of lawlessness 
and violence which had grown out of 
the influx of bad men attracted to Cali- 
fornia from all parts of the world by the 
opportunity offered literally to pick up 
gold in our mountains and valleys. While 
the immigration of 1850 largely was of 
business men and mechanics from the East- 
ern and Middle states of our country, and 
the better class of foreigners, very many 
never visited the mines but settled in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton and 
Marysville. In 1851 those who were in 
San Francisco were too much absorbed in 
other activities to give attention to the 
city government, and it fell into the hands 
of inferior and often bad men. In the win- 
ter of 1850-51 many men of the depraved 
and criminal class were drawn from the 
mines to San Francisco, where gambling- 
houses were running day and night, and 
all kinds of vicious indulgence were carried 
on openly. There also arrived many for- 
mer convicts from Sydney, Australia, 
which was the penal colony of Great Brit- 
ain, and many acts of violence were laid 





1 The title “of William” signifies 
son of William,” and was adopted by 
King as an identification 
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to these “Sydney Ducks,” as we called 
them. One morning in February, 1851, 
the community was shocked to learn that 
a murderous attack had been made during 
the night on a merchant named Jansen in 
his store in Jackson street. He had been 


2 ” left for dead, but 


his injuries 
proved less seri- 
ous than at first 
supposed. Anex- 
convict was ar- 
rested on suspic- 
ion of the crime, 
and although 
there was great 
excitement about 
his trial he proved 
an alibi and was 
released. May 3, 
1851, there was a 
fire which de- 
stroyed nearly the 
entire city, and 
it was believed 
generally that the 
: conflagration was 
> of incendiary ori- 
gin. A bitter feel- 
ing existed toward 
the class of men 
naturally suspected of the deed and, when 
another fire followed in June, mass meet- 
ings were held, and a Committee of Vigi- 
lance was organized. William T. Coleman, 
a prominent merchant, was chosen presi- 
dent and executive officer of the com- 
mittee. He was a born leader, brave in 
confronting evil at peril of life, bold in 
deciding a course of action, and prompt in 
carrying it out. Within thirty days four 
men were hanged at night in Battery 
street, which was on the water front, about 
twenty bad characters were banished, and 
a large number fled the city. Such swift 
justice had a salutary effect, but again the 
people became lax in their consideration 
of municipal affairs, and in the year 1855 
‘“‘a man for breakfast”? was the usual order 
of things. Crime was rampant. James 
King of William, a prominent citizen, es- 
tablished the Evening Bulletin, with the 
avowed purpose of exposing the conditions 
that existed, and so vigorous were its attacks 
and scathing its denunciation that the paper 
was read universally, and, naturally, its editor 
incurred the ill-will of the criminal class. 














My Recollections of Vigilante Days: 


In November, 
1855, United States 
Marshal Richardson 
was killed by Charles 
Cora, a gambler and 
notorious character, 
in Clay street, near 
Leidsdorff. Cora was 
arrested near the 
scene of the murder, 
and taken to the 
county jail. When 
he was brought to 
trial in the district 
court I was a mem- 
ber of the jury impan- 
eled to try the case. 
Owing to the intense 
feeling throughout 
the city, Judge Nor- 
ton ordered that the 
jury be kept together 
during the trial, and 
consequently we 
were boarded at a 
hotel and kept away 
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from our families for 
eleven days. The 
jury disagreed, all 
but one voting 
“Guilty of Murder 
in the First Degree.”’ 
We were all aware 
that the one who 
held out had been 
bribed. In  com- 
menting on this mis- 
carriage of justice 
the Bulletin said it 
was not unexpected, 
a criticism we felt 
keenly, for the jury 
was composed, with 
one exception, of 
some of the foremost 
business men of the 
city. 

With renewed 
vigor Mr. King de- 
nounced the _negli- 
gent officers of the 
law and the ballot- 
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The picture at the top is from a contemporary portrait of Dav id Scannell, the sheriff in charge of the jail when 


demand was made for Casey and Cora. 


At 


the 


left, 


Judge David S. Terry, a portrait made many years after 


his famous arrest and imprisonment when Chief Justice of the Supre »me Court of California. At the right, William 
. Coleman, at the time of his presidency of the Vigilance Committee 
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Immediately after the murder of King, several hundred citizens signed the pledge of action with the Vigilance 

Committee, in the rooms of the Pioneer Society, corner of Washington and Kearny streets. The document from 

which this photograph was made is in private possession and has never been in either the state or the Bancroft 
collection. It is reproduced here for the first time 


box stuffers. At the previous election New York State prison. Casey went to the 
James P. Casey had been chosen super- -Bulletin office and demanded of King the 
visor with the aid of the criminal element reason for attacking him, to which King 
and the manipulation of the ballot boxes, _ replied: 

which were provided with false sides and “Ts it not true?” 

bottoms, as we afterward learned. The “What has that to do with it?” hotly 
Bulletin of May 14, 1856, published rejoined Casey; but Editor King would 
Casey’s record as an ex-convict from the not argue the matter with him, and showed 
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My Recollections of Vigilante Days: 


him the door, Casey departing in a rage. 
An hour or so later King left the Bulletin 
office, in Montgomery street, between Clay 
and Merchant, and was proceeding toward 
his residence when Casey encountered him 
near the corner of Washington street, and 
without warning drew a pistol and shot 
King in the breast. Some of King’s 
friends, who had feared violence at the hands 
of Casey, heard the shot and hurried to 
King’s assistance. Casey evaded them and 
ran up Merchant street toward the city 
hall, at Kearny and Merchant streets, 
where a hack was waiting for him, and in a 
few minutes he had taken refuge in the 
county jail, the officers of which were his 
friends. The news of the shooting of King 
spread like wild-fire, and in a very short 
time a large crowd had assembled around 
the jail and appointed a guard to prevent 
the escape of Casey. The sheriff also sum- 
moned all his available force to protect the 
jail from possible assault. The multitude 
became greatly excited, and bold proposals 
were made to storm the jail and take Casey 
out and hang him. Mayor Van Ness ap- 
peared and addressed the people, coun- 
seling peace, but the crowd was yet mind- 
ful of the killing of Marshal Richardson 
by Cora, and the failure of justice in that 
instance. 

“There are too many hung juries and too 
few hung men!” the crowd shouted. 

In the meantime some of the members 
of the Pioneer Society had met in their 
rooms on the corner of Washington and 
Kearny streets, and in less than an hour a 
large concourse was on hand to discuss the 
situation. It was not long before it was 
decided to form a Vigilance Committee, 
and Mr. Coleman, president of the Com- 
mittee of 1851, was summoned to be its 
executive officer. The agreement that was 
drawn up pledged each signer to stand by 
the others. News of the formation of the 
committee spread with amazing rapidity, 
and men literally streamed into the head- 
quarters to sign their names to the roll. 
It was some time before I learned of the 
existence of the committee, and I was No. 
750 on the roll. The following day the list 
contained several thousand names. 

Anticipating strong opposition to the 
committee, it was decided to arm a select 
lot of members, including a majority of the 
military companies, whose members had 
almost universally joined the committee, 
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and within forty-eight hours after the shoot- 
ing of Editor King there were two thousand 
five hundred armed men drilling, princi- 
pally at night, in the vicinity of the com- 
mittee’s headquarters, which had been es- 
tablished in Sacramento street, below Front 
street, where cells had been prepared for 
the confinement of prisoners. The entrance 
to the building was protected by bags 
filled with sand piled in a semi-circle six 
feet high, which gave it the name of Fort 
Gunny Bags, and it was here that the most 
tragic events in the existence of the com- 
mittee were staged. The old bell on top of 
the building was there to summon the good 
citizenship of the city at its very first clang; 
all were prepared, lest its ringing be the 
sounding of a death-knell. 

As the life of King hung in the balance, 
the indignation and determination of the 
people to right their wrongs grew apace, 
but they were restrained from drastic 
action by the assurance that Casey would 
be taken from the custody of the sheriff 
and tried by the committee. 

Those opposed to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and there were many highly re- 
spected citizens who did not accord with the 
views of our organization, met and called 
themselves the Law and Order Party, and, 
of course, some of the very lawless element 
wé were after found comfort in the seeming 
protection of the Law and Order Party. 
Governor Johnson was urged to suppress 
our committee, and the Governor ap- 
pointed William Tecumseh Sherman, then 
a member of the banking firm of Page, 
Bacon & Company, on leave from the Unit- 
ed States army, to head the State militia. 
Sherman found only a small “army” to 
command—seventy-five men, to be exact 
as nearly all the militia had sworn alleg- 
iance to the Vigilance Committee. 

President Coleman appointed an execu- 
tive committee as follows: 


William T. Coleman, President. 

Thos. J. L. Smiley, Vice President. 

G. D. L. Farwell, 2d Vice President. 

Isaac Bluxome, Secretary. 

Charles Ludlow, Assistant Secretary. 

Jules Davids, Treasurer. 

William Meyer, Assistant Treasurer. 

Charles Doane, Grand Marshal. 

M. J. Burke, Chief of Police. 
Arrington, Wm. Arrington, N. O. 
Britton, J. W. Burns, A. M. 
Bassange, L. Brown, A. S. 
Case, Chas. L. Crary, O. B. 
Dempster, C. J. Dows, James 
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Emery, G. S. 
Fish, G. H. 
Goddard, E. B. 
Gillespie, C. D. 
es Hale, H. M. 
Labott, H. J. 
Nutting, Calvin 
Page, F. W. 
Reynolds, W. T. 
Thompson, S. T. 
Truett, Myers I’. 


Dellessert, E. 
Flint, E. P. 
Grisar, Emil 
Gorham, E. 
Hutchings, U. 
Jessup, B. M. 
Monroe, J. P. 
Osgood, G. K. 
Rogers, W. H. 
Tillinghast, W. H. 
Thompson, W. ” 
Ward, George R. 
I was a member of the sub-committee 
which visited General Sherman, who re- 
ceived us very 
pleasantly and 
assured us that 
he would resign 
the Governor’s 
commission be- 
fore he would 
place himself in 
opposition to the 


committee. In 
passing, I may 


say that I met 
General Sher- 
man in Washing- 
ton in 1867, 
when he was 
second in com- 
mand, under 
General Grant, 
of the armies of 
the United 
States. Instant- 
ly he recalled 
me, saying: 
“Hello, Flint. 
How’s that com- 
mittee in San 
Francisco?” 

The executive 
committee of the 
Vigilance Com- 
mittee demand- 
ed of the sheriff the surrender of Casey, which 
was refused. On Sunday morning, the mili- 
tary companies were ordered to be under 
arms in their various armories throughout the 
city, and at about to o’clock they marched 
to the county jail, surrounding it with a 
complete cordon, and keeping the crowd a 
block away. A cannon was planted oppo- 
site the jail entrance, the sheriff was called 
upon to surrender Casey, and again he 
refused. After some parleying he was 
given five minutes in which to decide and 
I am told that he informed Casey of the 


Draw 





Certificates were issued to members of the Vigilance Committee, 
bearing numbers instead of names. 
of Certificate No. 948, issued to Seymour B. Clark 
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situation and the prisoner advised the 
sheriff that it would be unwise further to 
resist. Just as the time limit was about to 
expire, the sheriff threw open the doors 
and permitted Marshal Doane, President 
Coleman and one other to enter and bring 
out the prisoner, who was placed in a car- 
riage and taken to Fort Gunny Bags. 
Cora, the murderer of Richardson, was sur- 
rendered on the same day and taken by the 
committee guard to be incarcerated in the 
same building with Casey. Thus were we 
spared the ne- 
cessity of F atter- 
ing down the 
jail door with 
the field - piece 
that had keen 
trained upon it. 

The members 
of the Executive 
Committee were 
so well known 
by the commu- 
nity at large that 
there was no 
hesitation about 
endorsing and 
accepting its 
personnel, and 
the confidence of 
the people in- 
creased daily as 
the committee’s 
responsibilities 
became greater. 

The first trial 
was that of Cora. 
He was sum- 
moned __ before 
the —_ executive 
committee and 
one of our num- 
ber was appoint- 
ed to defend him. He was allowed the right 
to testify, summon witnesses, or produce any 
evidence that would avail him. But we 
did not permit quibbling. There was no 
time for the technicality which so often 
saves the guilty criminal, and especially 
in those days when the enforcement of the 
law was farcical. A very speedy verdict of 
guilty was rendered in the case of Cora, 
and the death penalty inflicted. On the 
20th of May Mr. King died, and the same 
day the trial of Casey was begun. I cannot 
say very much about the trial, for the reason 
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My Recollections of Vigilante Days: 


that there is little to be said. I recall that 
it was conducted in a dignified manner by 
the committee, and every one of us was 
deeply sensible of the grave responsibility 
that rested upon us. We felt that we were 
restoring law to the land of our adoption, 
although apparently we were defying the 
constituted authorities. There is no neces- 
sity for me to attempt to justify our acts, 
for we all felt that the vindication of jus- 
tice was our greatest duty, and we did it 


unflinchingly. Casey was given a fair 
trial. The proceedings were conducted 


with the solemnity of a court-martial, and 
the verdict of guilty was rendered on the 
morning of the 22d, the day appointed for 
the funeral of King, his victim. 

The funeral services of the murdered 
man were held in the Unitarian church, 
in Stockton street, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people. Preparations 
were under way to hang Cora and Casey 
in the afternoon of the same day. A priest 
was with them for several hours, preparing 
them for the end. A force of two thousand 
armed Vigilantes filled the street in front 
of Fort Gunny Bags. Members of the 
Executive Committee were engaged with 
the details of the solemn duty they had to 
perform. Planks were laid through the 
main committee room on the second floor of 
the headquarters, the ends _ projecting 
through two windows on Sacramento street. 
The condemned men, hands tied behind 
them, attired in white robes and wearing 
white caps, were led forward on the planks 
to the open windows, where two ropes with 
nooses hung from beams swung out over 
the windows, and the ends of the planks 
had been fixed with hinges so they would 
drop when a weight was placed on them. 
For a moment Cora and Casey took a last 
look at the sky above, and the waiting 
multitude in the street below; then the 
caps were drawn over their faces, the 
nooses were adjusted, their legs strapped, 
and they were led forward. In a moment 
their bodies were hanging outside the win- 
dows, and the thousands who had marched 
in the funeral cortege looked up in awed 
silence. 

The executions were especially trying 
upon the members of the executive com- 
mittee, who were stationed on either side 
of the planks as the men were taken out. 
I remember, for my own part, I did not 
desire to be such a close witness, but Presi- 


Edward P. Flint [225 
dent Coleman said: “‘It is the duty of every 
member to keep his post to the last.” 

The safety and security of all California 
depended upon our realization of stern 
duty, and it was gratifying that the actions 
of the committee had a most salutary effect 
on evil-doers, many of whom fled from the 
city. Those who dared remain were 
watched, and some of the more notorious 
ones were arrested by the committee. 
These were Charley Duane, Billy Mulli- 
gan, Bill Carr, Wooley Kearney, and sev- 
eral others. These men were tried, and 
sentenced to banishment, and on a certain 
night, when a steamer was ready to depart 
for Panama, a strong guard was seen taking 
them to the dock. Most of them were glad 
to escape, though they cursed the com- 
mittee and threatened vengeance if any of 
us went to New York. Civil suits for dam- 
ages were begun there against Mr. Cole- 
man but never came to trial. 

About this time Governor Johnson issued 
a proclamation calling on the committee 
to disband, which we refused to do, but 
replied, justifying our actions on the ground 
of public welfare, and pointing out that 
we had the full approval of a vast ma- 
jority of the people of the city as well as 
of the state. 
. About the middle of June excitement 
had subsided, business was being resumed, 
and members were returning to their 
regular vocations, when David S. Terry, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
California, came from Sacramento and 
issued a writ commanding the Vigilance 
Co:amittee to bring before him Billy Mulli- 
gaa, a prisoner. The writ was refused and 
returned to Judge Terry. . Coincidentally, 
the committee learned that one Maloney, 
who was wanted, was at the office of R. P. 
Ashe, Naval Officer of the port, and Ster- 
ling Hopkins, one of the police, was sent 
to arrest him. He found him in company 
of Ashe and Judge Terry. An altercation 
ensued, Judge Terry drawing a_ pistol 
which Hopkins seized, whereupon Terry 
whipped out a bowie knife and stabbed 
Hopkins in the neck. Hopkins was taken 
to a hospital for treatment, and Terry and 
Ashe retreated to the armory of the San 
Francisco Blues, headquarters of the Law 
and Order Party. The Vigilance bell rang 
out its ominous summons to arms, and the 
armory was surrounded quickly and a de- 
mand made for the surrender of Ashe and 
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sco in 1854, looking northeast from Rincon Hill 


San Fr 


Terry. Finally Ashe agreed they would 
surrender if guaranteed safety while in the 
hands of the committee. Before the capit- 
ulation, however, our committee was pre- 
pared to act drastically, having drawn up 
several cannon in front of the armory. 

There was intense excitement over the 
arrest of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and lest there be a clash of arms 
between our committee and members of 
the Law and Order Party, the armories of 
that organization were raided and stacks 
of arms and ammunition were captured, 
besides several hundred ‘“‘prisoners of war.” 
These, however, were liberated the follow- 
ing morning. Judge Terry remained the 
“guest”? of the Vigilance Committee for 
six exciting weeks, while it was uncertain 
what the outcome would be of the wound 
he inflicted upon Officer Hopkins. At the 
end of that time, greatly to the relief of the 
committee, Hopkins had so far recovered 
that Judge Terry was released, but he was 
urged by the committee to resign his exalted 
position. 

It is useless to speculate now on what 
course the committee would have taken 
with regard to Judge Terry had Hopkins’ 
wound resulted fatally, but it is hardly 
probable that there would have been any 
deviation from the purpose of the com- 
mittee to see that the laws were enforced 
against all offenders, regardless of station. 

In July we thought our work was done, 
but a murder committed by a man named 
Hetherington, who killed Dr. Randall, a 
well-known citizen, in an altercation, forced 
us to act. He was convicted and sentenced 
to be hanged, in company with another 
man, named Brace. These men were exe- 
cuted July 24th in an open lot at the north- 
east corner of Sacramento and Davis 
streets in full view of an immense crowd. 

Thus ended the disagreeable work of the 
committee, and we began preparing for 
adjournment. The date fixed was August 
18th, and the committee decided upon a 
grand parade, after which the membership 
would disband and surrender control of the 
city to the officials, whose ordinary routine 
of duties had not been interrupted. It was 
truly a gala day, all business being sus- 
pended and the streets were lined with 
happy people. By to a. m. the military 
companies began assembling in Third 
street, where they were to be reviewed by 
President Coleman and the members of the 
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A contemporary drawing of the execution of Casey and Cora, viewed from the corner of Davis and 
Commercial streets, looking toward Russian Hill 


executive committee, mounted. After the 
review the companies fell in line behind 
the committee, and the parade, numbering 
five thousand men under arms, marched 
through all the principal streets. Men 
applauded and cheered, while women waved 
handkerchiefs and threw flowers at the 
marchers. Late in the afternoon the 
marchers returned to headquarters, stacked 
arms and dispersed to their homes, proud 


of the new peace they had brought to the 
community we all loved. 

I can attest those were trying times, but 
those of us who were in the thick of the 
struggle can look back with the full realiza- 
tion that our duty was not done in vain, 
for we gave to San Francisco new life, new 
hope and a happiness she had not known 
from the moment restless hordes began to 
settle in her midst. 








MOONFLOWERS 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Thy tender blossoms shine forth pure and bright, 
Like silver patines, from the dusk of night: 

Or are they little nuns in white array 

Who slipped into the darkness there to pray? 
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Along Hood's Canal a dozen lusty streams, coming from the mountains that rise out of the blue water, 
suggest trouting expeditions in the tangled forest 








THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


HE forest dominates the Puget Sound 

country. Itiseverywhere. It stands 

guard at the gates of every city; its 
green walls line every waterway, surround 
every meadow. West from the white sum- 
mit of the Cascades to the salt spray of the 
Pacific the forest sweeps without a break, 
save where the blue water of the Sound and 
the snowy peaks of the Olympics above tim- 
ber line break through the procession of the 
giant trees. 

It is not an ordinary forest. The Douglas 
fir covers hundreds of square miles, and the 
Douglas fir, in diameter, in height, in lance- 
like straightness, in its freedom from limbs 
for a hundred feet and more, in the density 
of its stand, is second only to the Sequoias 
of California. Once upon a time, between 
two hundred and fifty and seven hundred 
and fifty years ago, forest fires hotter, of 
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greater extent, fiercer than any holocaust 
of which there is a record, swept the Puget 
Sound country, western Washington and 
Oregon,’swept slopes and valleys clean to 
make room for the towering fir. The seed 
of the Douglas fir does not germinate in the 
layer of humus that covers the forest floor. 
Only when the humus has been swept away, 
consumed by fire, does the seed of this fir 
send its rootlets into the mineral soil. The 
burnings of Rome, of Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco were tame smoldering blazes compared 
with the conflagrations. unrecorded, un- 
sung, that prepared the seedbed for the 
advent of the Douglas fir. 

They have been chopping into this forest 
for sixty years. The Puget Sounders started 
to saw wood almost before the white pine 
of Michigan and Minnesota was touched 
by the logger. In Michigan and Minnesota 
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The forest dominates the Puget Sound country. It is everywhere. It stands guard at the gates of every city; 


its green walis line every waterway, surround every meadow. Men have been chopping into this forest for sixty 
years. The Puget Sounders started to saw wood almost before the white pine of Michigan and Minnesota was 
touched by the logger. In those states the timber is practically gone; in the Puget Sound country only seven 
per cent of the total land area has been cleared 
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the timber is practically gone; in the Puget 
Sound country, in western Washington, 
only seven per cent of the total land area 
has been cleared. On ninety-three per cent 
of the region the forest, primeval or second- 
growth, covers the ground. 

Have you ever seen the loggers “falling” 
a two-hundred-foot tree? Have you seen a 
seven-foot log plunge through the under- 
brush like a mad boar, uphill and downhill, 
at the behest of the puffing donkey? Have 
you watched two lumberjacks, pitting their 
skill, their muscle and the power of the 
donkey against dead weight, lift obstinate 
logs upon flatcars no bigger than their bur- 
den? Have you heard the trumpet call of 
the bandsaw as it triumphantly dissects its 
prostrate foe? Have you seen, in the mill, 
the devil’s thumb shoot angrily out of the 
darkness, jabbing, pushing, pulling, turning 
and worrying the log until it is in the right 
position for the glistening saw? Have you 
followed the tree from its birthplace to the 
stacked lumber on the loading rack? 

Probably you have not. The forest is far 
from civilization—except on Puget Sound. 
Logging camps are not to be found at the 


end of the street car—except on Puget 
Sound. Logging camps are so common on 


Puget Sound, so close to the big cities, that 
the natives never give them a_ second 
thought. The logging camps and the saw- 
mills are to Seattle and Tacoma what the 
stockyards are to Chicago, only far more 
interesting. They are scented with the 
spicy odor of pitch and resin, decorated 
with banks of gorgeous rhododendrons. 
They show the lumberjack, not as the city 
dweller sees him, a coarse drunken nuisance, 
but as a man, a fighting man quick of eye 
and action, coolly risking life and limb in 
the ceaseless contest with wicked logs, fall- 
ing trees, snapping cables and_ breaking 
booms. There is romance in the deep 
woods at the cities’ gates—romance, high 
color, swift action—but the cities can not 
see it. There are too many trees. There 
are no signboards in Seattle or Tacoma 
pointing the way to the nearest logging 
camp, guiding the stranger to the most 
interesting sight in the Northwest. There 
should be, though. 

Nor is there a signpost guiding the visitor 
to the salmon traps, the salmon canneries 
that abound on the waters of Puget Sound. 
When the sockeye run is at its height in 
midsummer it is not an uncommon occur- 
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rence for a well located trap to haul up five 
thousand gleaming fish, a small fortune, at 
one pull. There is romance in the salmon 
business—action, color, movement. The 
flavor of the great outdoors, of forest and 
salt water, pervades the activities of the 
gill netter, the trap owner, the cannery 
man. But there is no signpost pointing 
out the easy path to the heart of the salmon 
industry at the city’s very door. 

It is worth a long pilgrimage to see the 
lilac cone of Mt. Rainier loom up gigan- 
tically at the head of the forest-fringed 
straits, to watch the shifting play of light 
and cloud-shadows over its impassive sides, 
to behold the titan change from noon’s 
frigid white to the warm creamy yellow of 
late afternoon, to see the rose-red film of 
the alpenglow spread over the colossus 
before its outlines melt into the night sky. 

Mt. Rainier, the second highest peak in 
the United States, the colossus taller than 
Pike’s Peak, whose foot almost touches salt 
water, is one of the world’s unforgettable 
sights; yet for years the only tribute paid 
its beauty consisted of two cities’ squabble 
concerning its rightful name. <A few of the 
elect went to its heights and worshiped 
every summer, but the run of the Puget 
Sounders content with the contem- 
plation of its outline on the horizon or on 
the label of a bottle filled with amber fluid. 

Puget Sound’s vista to the east is termi- 
nated by the white unbroken line of the 
Cascades. Mt. Rainier in the south, Mt. 
Baker in the north, guard the approaches. 
To the west, visible for a hundred miles and 
more, the serrated deeply notched crest of 
the Olympics fends off the boisterous winds 


Was 


of the Pacilic. Between the two snowy 
ranges lies a deep wide canyon, scores of 


gulches, ravines and lateral canyons branch- 
ing off on either side, reaching far into the 
mountains to receive the white water of a 
hundred turbulent streams. This deep can 
yon between the parallel ranges is filled 
with salt water of vivid blue. It comes far 
up the slopes of the main canyon, makes 
islands out of mountain tops, for a hundred 
miles between the two white ranges makes 
a broad safe passageway for the largest 
liners afloat. They come from the ends of 
the earth to find shelter in the deep water 
behind the bulwark of the Olympics, in 
the heart of what was once the densest 
forest on the continent. Blue water, dark 
forests, white peaks, these are the elements 
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of Puget Sound. It is not the ‘‘Mediter- 
ranean of the Pacific.’”” The Mediterra- 
nean is broiling hot in summer; Puget Sound 
is cool as a mint julep. The shores of the 
Mediterranean are bleak and barren; on 
Puget Sound the trees and wild flowers 
everywhere come to the water’s edge. One 
might as wel! compare the Sahara with the 
Adirondacks as to compare the Mediter- 
ranean with Puget Sound. Puget Sound 
is unique. No other part of the globe 
approximates its distinctive characteristics. 
It has an individuality so pronounced, so 
differentiated from all other parts of the 
world that even the rain is different. It is 
a dry rain. Ask any Seattle man, woman 
or child. They will affirm the statement 
and adduce proof. 

Until recently Seattle was too busy saw- 
ing wood to pay much attention to the 
asset concealed in the diversified beauty of 
its surroundings. Besides, Seattle shared 
the prejudice of all hustling, bustling com- 
munities against the mere “tourist town.” 
It repeated with a grin that version of the 
Lord’s Prayer, attributed to Los Angeles, 
which says “Give us this day our daily 
tourist.”” No, Seattle would never bow and 
scrape and smirk and smile and kowtow to 
the tourist merely to obtain his transient 
dollar, even if the tourist traffic was worth 
fifteen millions in cash to Los Angeles every 
year. Seattle was proud of the fact that its 
support came solely from Labor’s broad 
shoulders and calloused hands. 

Since 1910, however, Seattle and all the 
other Puget Sound cities have changed their 
attitude. Now they want the tourist, as 
many of him as can be induced to come. 
Seattle and Tacoma would make of their 
environs the greatest summering country 
in the United States, or at least in its West- 
ern half. Can it be done? 

Rainier National Park lies on the slope 
of the lilac that dominates the 
Puget Sound region. Its gate is within a 
few hours’ automobile or train ride from 
either Tacoma or Seattle. It is closer to 
more large cities, more easy of access than 
any other important national playground. 
It has glaciers, forests, alpine meadows, 
trout brooks and waterfalls; toboggan par- 
ties shoot down two-mile snowfields in 
July—and land on a carpet of flowers. It 
is a duplicate of Switzerland’s most beau- 
tiful part with the summer rains and. the 
dairy maids in knickerbockers left out, with 
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the great trees, the great sweep, the flavor 
of the West added. 

‘Rainier National Park, though, is merel, 
a dot in the alpine chains thrown about 
Puget Sound. The Mountaineers of S 
attle, an organization corresponding to th 
Mazamas of Oregon, the Sierra Club of 
California, could climb a new peak every 
summer week for ten years without dupli 
cating a single trip. Of course Switzerland 
has its professional guides sporting bare 
knees and a license with seven seals who 
guide and climb according to the rules and 
regulations of the sport, but when it comes 
to the plain, rough-and-tumble, catch-as 
catch-can variety of climbing, these artistic 
guides are hopelessly outclassed by Puget 
Sound’s native product. Not one of the 
Swiss entries has ever won the Mt. Baker 
Marathon. 

This Marathon race begins at Bellingham, 
on tidewater, reaches its apex on top of Mt. 
Baker, 11,000 feet high, and ends at Bel- 
lingham. The climb through the forest, 
across the glaciers and snowfields of the 
mountain, is made at night, in utter dark- 
ness. Twice the runners encountered snow- 
storms of such fury that the judges were 
driven from the peak into the sulphurous 
mouth of an extinct crater below. The last 
four hundred feet lie over a knife-edge ridge 
with a void of two thousand feet on either 
side. The winner came over this ridge at 
night in a snowstorm, came over it at a trot 
after the judges in the crater below had 
begged him not to crawl up. He was a 
packer, was the winner, a youngster who 
spent his waking hours carrying hundred- 
pound packs of supplies to the mines at an 
elevation of eight thousand feet. 

The Siviss mountaineers-de-luxe did not 
even win third place in the Mt. Baker Mara- 
thon. They did not negotiate ten-foot 
crevasses in the glacial ice on the run; they 
went around the chasms. 

The Olympics form the western wall of 
the Puget Sound country. Eternally snow- 
crowned, they lie in plain sight of Seattle. 
Hood’s Canal, Puget Sound’s most pictur- 
esque arm, laps against their base. Timber 
has been cut on their slopes since 1852, yet 
no one succeeded in crossing the range from 
east to west, from the Sound to the Pacific, 
until twenty-five years ago. Except along 
the circumference, wagon roads are totally 
lacking. Only one road suitable for auto- 
mobiles extends part way into the interior 
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of the range, and this road is privately 
owned. For miles it travels at the bottom 
of a canyon with perpendicular walls two 
hundred feet high, walls of virgin timber 
almost impenetrable in its density. Above 
the snow line scores of glaciers cover the 
range; below the line the forest sweeps 
down the slopes, the interlocked ranks of 
fir, cedar, hemlock and spruce march 
around lonely meadows and undefiled lakes, 
leap over the white water in the canyons. 
The largest herd of unfenced elk in the 
country has its home in the Olympics. 
Bear, deer and cougar abound, the timber 
wolf is not extinct, cut-throat and rainbow 
trout beg for bait in the rushing streams. 
Few mountain ranges in the woolliest parts 
of the West are more rugged, wilder, less 
known than the Olympics, yet every sum- 
mit of the chain’s serrated crest peeks into 
the windows of Seattle’s skyscrapers and 
homes. , 

If you are tired of hotel verandas, of cro- 
quet, white flannels, sophisticated chickens 
and blasé trout, if you want a vacation that 
is different, try this: 

Go to Seattle with a congenial party, hire 
a fifty-foot gasoline cruiser, stock up and 
vanish for a month or two. A_ staunch 
cruiser that will comfortably “sleep” ten 
people can be hited, plus the services of 
skipper, cook and deck-hand, for five hun- 
dred dollars a month, including provisions 
and fuel, though this expense does not mark 
the upper limit of comfort and luxury. It is 
decidedly cheaper than staying at home. 
Scores of Seattle’s families own cruisers in 
common, spend the summer exploring the 
world’s. finest smooth- water motoring 
ground and save money thereby. 

Cruising on Puget Sound is not like 
yachting along the mud flats of the At- 
lantic Coast, nor does it in the least resem- 
ble the joy of pitching and tossing in a 
small vessel off the Maine shore. On 
Puget Sound the skipper need not keep his 
weather eye glued to the barometer. Rain 
and wind are rare during the summer. 
Food that is down stays down. Puget 
Sound is a smooth, narrow and extremely 
long salt-water lake poured into a mountain 
wilderness, sprinkled with islands, branch- 
ing off into countless arms connected by 
narrow picturesque straits and passes. The 
ever-changing panorama does not become 
monotonous; new vistas, new peaks follow 
in endless succession. Milk and fresh eggs 
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grow on the ranches in the clearings. Gas- 
oline or distillate is to be had everywhere. 
The cruiser comes and goes, stops and 
starts without a schedule. Now it lands at 
a logging camp or sawmill, now the engine 
is shut down to watch the oyster farmers at 
work, now the bow is headed for a sandy 
beach with a background of deep shade 
beneath cool trees. Along the tortuous 
shore of Whidby island, between Anacortes 
and Bellingham, scores of salmon traps and 
canneries invite the loafing crew to stay 
and watch the coming of the silver horde. 
Along Hood’s Canal a dozen lusty streams, 
coming from the mountains that rise out of 
the blue water, suggest trouting expeditions 
in the tangled forest. The Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, lined with a rampart of silvery 
peaks on either side, calls insistently. 
Port Angeles, Port Townsend, the crabs of 
Dungeness, the Dolly Vardens of the rush- 
ing Elwha river, the fighting trout of Lake 
Crescent a few miles inland from the port 
of like name, the Indian whalers of Neah 
Bay in the lee of Cape Flattery’s crashing 
surf, all these are within comfortable reach 
of the floating camp. 

And the islands of San Juan. They lie 
between Vancouver island and Bellingham 
bay, more than a hundred of them. One 
could spend a month cruising through the 
archipelago, through the maze of water- 
ways between walls of rock and _ forest 
without exhausting the half of their possi- 
bilities. Did not Bill Whaley, king of the 
smugglers that infested Puget Sound two 
decades ago, hide in this labyrinth of smooth 
channels for years before the revenue cut- 
ters cornered his vessel? Once upon a time 
the customs officer caught Bill Whaley nap- 
ping. With the schooner yacht Halcyon, 
bought by the smuggler from Claus Spreck- 
els, in tow the revenue cutter started tri- 
umphantly for Port Townsend with its 
prize. It was a dark night of speeding 
low-hanging clouds. Only the lights of the 
captured schooner were visible from the 
cutter. Once during the night they blinked, 
but only fora moment. The cutter pulled 
into the harbor proudly towing a dingey 
decorated with port and starboard lights 
at the end of long spars, three bound and 
gagged customs officers sprawling on the 
bottom. Bill Whaley, smuggler, opium 
trader, blackbirder, gambler, blockade run- 
ner, was safe once more, had found refuge 
among the islands. Shortly thereafter a 
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single opium trip to the Hawaiian islands 
netted him a hundred thousand dollars. 
He died in San Francisco a few years ago, 
a penniless old man broken in health and 
spirit. The schooner yacht Halcyon, reek- 
ing of fish, lies in the mud of Duwamish 
creek in Seattle, relic of a past epoch. 

A cruiser yacht, however, is not neces- 
sary to visit the islands or any other point 
on the waterways of the Puget Sound 
country. Passenger steamers by the score 
leave Seattle every day, poke their noses 
into every bight, tie up at every wharf 
before they return home again. And 
everywhere homespun accommodations 
may be had, tents, camping outfits and 
boats may be rented. With his base estab- 
lished on a shady cove beside a clear stream, 
with an Evinrude motor clamped to the 
stern of the rented dory, the camper is the 
monarch of the San Juan islands, of Hood’s 
Canal, aye, even of the thousand-mile 
length of the Inside Passage clear to Alaska! 
Did not a couple of youngsters last year 
casually paddle their canoe from Seattle to 
Sitka? 


Until very recently Seattle climbed, fly- 
fished, trolled for salmon, tobogganed, shot 
bear and deer in its front yard and cruised 
to its heart’s content, but made small effort 
to pilot the stranger with the kodak and the 
book of one-cent stamps beyond the outer- 
most postcard rack. Seattle did not need 
to snare the tourist to make a living. Its 
lumber business was increasing; the vol- 
ume of Puget Sound shipping, foreign and 
domestic, trebled in ten years, even though 
Alaska, overcome by too heavy a dose of 
Conservation, snoozed stertorously; fac- 
tories grew steadily in number, size and 
output; the fishing fleet, from whaler to 
halibut schooner, brought home ever larger 
catches, even to the cod of Behring sea; two 
new railroads built into the city; more than 
seven million dollars were appropriated for 
new docks, waterways and port improve- 
ments; with the aid of the federal govern- 
ment work was started—is nearly com- 
pleted—on a canal and a gigantic lock, 
almost as large as the Panama structures, 
to make of Lake Washington a fresh-water 
harbor that would double the city’s avail- 
able waterfront. Seattle spent five millions 
for parks and boulevards, the county set 
aside three millions for automobile roads. 
The city is progressing very well, thank 


you, without the tourist’s patronizing dol- 
lar. That was the old attitude. 

Since then Seattle has digested the census 
returns of 1910, especially those concerning 
Los Angeles. Between 1900 and 1910 Los 
Angeles added 218,<00 souls to its popula- 
tion; Seattle in the same time increased its 
population by 157,000. Los Angeles had 
no trade with Alaska; it cut no logs, export- 
ed no lumber; it had no salmon; it had no 
foreign steamship lines, no foreign trade to 
speak of. But Los Angeles had the tourist, 
took him by the hand and showed him all 
over the Promised Land, petted him, enter- 
tained him—and converted him into a per- 
manent resident, his transient dollars into 
permanent investments, established 60,000 
self-supporting homes on small farms around 
the city. 

Seattle is taking a deep interest in this 
phase of the tourist traffic. It is begin- 
ning, like a hundred other Western com- 
munities, to realize that the tourist is not 
merely a pleasure-seeker, that he is also a 
shopper looking around for opportunities, 
for a home without a snow-shovel, lightning- 
rod or cyclone-cellar. Seattle now wants 
the tourist, wants to show him an ideal 
summer country, wants to prove that the 
winter rains are neither as wet, as hard nor 
as persistent as their reputation, wants to 
convince him that a green winter is far 
preferable to a white one, that it is not 
nearly as unpleasant to wear a raincoat in 
January and a sweater in July as it is to 
amputate frozen toes in winter and suffer 
a sunstroke in summer. 

Yes, the building of the government rail- 
road in Alaska is going to be of tremendous 
benefit to Seattle. Also, Seattle and Ta- 
coma are looking hopefully south, toward 
the locks of Panama. Seattle knows that 
the volume of its trade will grow, must 
grow even if it should sit down with folded 
hands, but nevertheless it wants more self- 
supporting homes on little farms in the 
Puget Sound country. 

Here is the reason: 

The lumber business is the largest indus- 
try of Puget Sound. It can’t continue to 
increase forever. It harvests, but it plants 
no seed. When the trees are gone, the log- 
ger and the mill worker likewise go. But 
the land stays. In King county, of which 
Seattle is the metropolis, there are 784,000 
acres of land outside of the cities; only 
74,000 acres have been improved during 
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the past sixty years; only a part of this 
improved land has been made really pro- 
ductive. Ninety-three per cent of all the 
land in western Washington is wild, unpro- 
ductive save of trees, uninhabited. Three 
million acres have been cut-over; only 
seven hundred thousand acres have been 
cleared and cultivated in half a century. 
These facts demonstrate that Puget Sound 
is an ideal camping and summer-resort 
country, but Seattle wants to see farm 
homes, not camps. 

Can it be done? Can the land, cleared 
at heavy cost, produce enough so that 
twenty or forty acres will support a family? 

Let us board the electric car and go down 
to Puyallup and Sumner, between Seattle 
and Tacoma, for the answer. 

The town of Puyallup thirty years ago 
was a mill town, seated on the greased chute 
and headed downward. The loggers had 
followed the receding timber, but they had 
left a heavy mortgage of stumpsand brush on 
the cut-over land. Clearing proceeded very 
slowly. On the cleared land hops paid big 
profits—for a while. They tried berries. 
In the cool days and nights raspberries and 
blackberries matured slowly, attained a 
size, flavor and firmness of texture that 
made the consumer’s mouth water for more. 
To supply the demands of the home market, 
more berries were planted, so many that in 
1898 a crate of twenty-four boxes of luscious 
raspberries, hauled ten miles from Puyallup 
to Tacoma, brought twenty-five or thirty 
cents, barely the cost of picking. Some of 
the growers went through their berry 
patches with the plow. A-handful of hope- 
ful ones organized an association to find 
better markets for the surplus. 

In 1902 the Puyallup valley shipped 5000 
crates of fresh raspberries, and still there 
was a surplus. So the association incor- 
porated, borrowed a vacant store, borrowed 
a two-horsepower boiler and proceeded to 
can the surlpus. It could not sell the out- 
put of the cannery, but W. H. Paulhamus, 
the president of the association and its 
manager, did not lose hope. 

Today the erstwhile two-horsepower out- 
fit, the Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, is the biggest thing in the 
valley, in western Washington. It has 
trebled land values in the valley during the 
past ten years; it has laid the foundation for 
hundreds of self-supporting homes on wee 
farms; it has put down asphalt pavements, 


cement sidewalks, built modern schools.and 
libraries, maintained trim lawns and flower 
gardens in the towns of Puyallup and Sum- 
ner. It has doubled their population, 
brought order out of chaos, banished doubt, 
uncertainty, established confidence, sta- 
bility. And the association did all this 
merely by preaching and practising team- 
work, collective action. 

There are fourteen hundred growers in 
the association. Though they contributed 
only a dollar apiece to the capital, they own 
collectively two large canneries worth almost 
a hundred thousand dollars. They shipped 
last year 153,000 crates of raspberries for 
which the grower received a minimum of 
$1.14 a crate; the association’s total ship- 
ments of fresh berries reached 429 carloads, 
and the cannery output added one-third 
more. Puyallup berries in carloads went 
as far as Chicago, and by express they 
traveled to New York. Twelve years ago 
an output of ten thousand crates glutted 
the market, smashed prices; the output was 
so small that the miniature cannery was 
able to clean up the entire stock in a run 
of ten days. This year six hundred persons 
will be busy in the two large canneries from 
May until November; six hundred carloads 
of fresh berries will roll across the moun- 
tains; in July an army of twelve thousand 
pickers will pitch camp beneath the firs 
and cedars of the valley. And the associa- 
tion stands ready to contract with all farm- 
ers for their entire output of berries and 
certain vegetables for five years at prices 
high enough to pay the grower abundant 
profit. 

The farmer’s worries are twofold. First 
he must produce, and production depends 
largely upon the proper distribution of heat 
and moisture. After he has harvested he 
must sell his crop at a profit. Neither task 
is overly easy. In the Puyallup valley the 
berry crop has rarely failed; the yield of 
vegetables is certain and heavy; grasses, 
clovers and root crops year after year pro- 
duce an acre-tonnage so large and constant 
that milk-condensing plants have grown 
and increased in size almost as rapidly as 
the canneries. The Puyallup valley pro- 
duces steadily, abundantly—and it sells its 
products at a profit, thanks to team-work, 
collective action. 

The chicken-coop is the inevitable com- 
panion-piece of the berry patch. They are 
as logical a combination as peaches and 
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cream, as the trough and the politician, as 
marriage and divorce. Puyallup is alive 
with chickens, but the egg speculator has 
cut Puyallup off his list. The association 
sells the eggs as it sells the berries, asking 
pay only for the cost of the service. But 
the association stops selling when the price 
drops below twenty cents a dozen. It 
keeps on buying, though, pays the producer 
the prevailing market price and puts the 
eggs into cold-storage. When the price 
goes up again the stored eggs are sold—and 
the producer receives the profit less storage 
and marketing charges. 

Members of the association need not buy 
mining or oil stock to obtain good interest 
on their idle money. Instead of paying the 
banks for the accommodation, the associa- 
tion borrows part of its funds from the 
members, pays them eight per cent and 
returns the loan at any time. Also, the 
association buys sugar, coal, flour, feed, 
hay, fertilizer in trainloads and sells these 
commodities to the members at cost. If 
the grower is short of cash in January the 
coal, the flour, the feed or the fertilizer will 
be delivered to him from the association’s 
warehouse and the bill will be charged 
against the proceeds of the berries which 
he will deliver in July. He pays no inter- 
est on the advance, and he gets the goods 
cheaper than he could buy them at the 
dealer’s store for spot cash. If the Rural 
Credit Commission has recovered from its 
joyous European junket, we would suggest 
that it take a peek at the rural-credit system 
in the Puyallup valley. 

Puyallup and Sumner have no monopoly 
of the berry, vegetable and dairy business. 
The soil of the valley is not distinctive; its 
climate is not unique. The Puyallup dis- 
trict is a typical part of the Puget Sound 
region, distinguished from the rest of the 
territory only by the team work of its res- 
idents and the benefits thereof. The same 





crops that have brought assured prosperity 
to the Puyallup valley can be grown, are 
being grown in a score of similar valleys 
throughout western Washington. And team- 
work is beginning to fertilize the crops in 
these other valleys. In the Puyallup dis- 
trict the growers receive seventy dollars a 
ton for blackberries of canning grade; in 
districts lacking organization the same 
grade of blackberries brings forty to fifty 
dollars a ton. Team-work accounts for the 
difference. The farmers are beginning to 
realize it. The Idea is taking root. And 
this Idea, the biggest thing in the Puget 
Sound country, will clear the seven hundred 
thousand acres of rich cut-over bottom land 
now lying worse than idle. Legislation will 
help, but of itself legislation can not pull the 
stumps. Team-work, by making the culti- 
vation of each cleared acre highly profitable, 
will do it. It will take time and patience; 
there will be setbacks and delays; but the 
Idea can not be killed. On the flat, indif- 
ferent soil, under the dreary sky of Denmark 
the Idea has built a model rural common- 
wealth of world-wide fame. On Puget 
Sound, in the green country whose tall trees 
and white mountains are mirrored in the 
placid water of the blue sea, the Idea is 
laying, slowly and deliberately, the founda- 
tions for a hundred thousand self-supporting 
homes on small farms. 

The summit of Mt. Rainier is surely 
worth a visit; Hood’s Canal, the shingle 
mills of Ballard, the salmon traps and can- 
neries of Bellingham, the parks of Tacoma 
and Seattle, the glaciers and trout streams, 
the logging camps and unfenced elk of the 
rugged Olympics, the maze of forest-fringed 
waterways in the San Juans, these things 
are picturesque, sublime, full of romance, 
action and color. But the most significant 
sight in the Puget Sound country can not 
be seen. It must be felt. It is the Spirit of 
Codperation at work in the Puyallup valley. 
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She was within a few yards of cover when her brother stepped:out into the clearing. 
The moonlight shone full upon him 


MAHINI 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By RALPH STOCK 


Ilustrated by Maynard Dixon 


“ UT the curio store in Honolulu 
B was the best. Wesley made a lot 
of money for three—four months. 

It was a small store, but we sold many pic- 
ture post-cards and very much green coral.” 

“Green coral?”’ Vale turned in the ham- 
mock and contemplated the wisp of brown- 
skinned femininity propped against the 
veranda post. Mahini smiled profoundly, 
and allowed a thin ribbon of saluka smoke to 
creep up over her face and disperse. Amongst 
other things—many other things—she had 
learned the value of protracted interest. 

“Green coral?” Vale repeated. 

Mahini could feel his eyes upon her, and 
wondered how long it would last. Her hair 
was freshly combed, and there was a red 
hibiscus blossom behind her left ear. 

“Ves,”’ she said, as Vale’s tired eyes wan- 
dered back to the veranda roof, “that was 
my job. There is plenty of white coral, as 
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you know, and there is a little pink coral, 
but green coral there was none in Honolulu.” 

“Nor anywhere else, I should think.” 

“No,” Mahini flicked her saluka ash over 
the railing. ‘But it can be made, and that 
was my job. You get a packet of ‘Dolly 
Dye,’ and you put it into a pail of water; 
then you put the white coral into it and let 
it stay there a day and a night, and then 
you have green coral.” 

“Really?” Vale addressed the veranda 
roof. 

“And you put little bits—only very little 
bits—in the window, and people come in 
and ask you what it is, and you tell them.” 

“T see” said Vale. “Well, if you want to 
know what I think about it, you’re a minx, 
and Wesley’s a rogue.” 

“A minx?” 

“Yes, a—O, don’t! ask me for definitions 
in this heat.” 











Mahini: 


Vale rolled onto his side and stared at the 
bungalow wall; and Mahini, knowing that 
he had done with her for the present, slipped 
her foot through the looped string and 
rocked the hammock gently. 

Three months ago, these little attentions 
of Mahini’s had jarred on Vale. He had 
felt instinctively that they savored of de- 
generacy; but now—he had drifted into 
accepting them as incidental to life in the 
tropics. Besides, this wisp of a half-caste, 
with her glib command of English and lan- 
guorous reposeful ways, was rather enter- 
taining. It amused him to hear her talk— 
air her quaint views on things in general. 

With her brother Wesley, Vale was not 
so favorably impressed. His sulkiness on 
more than one occasion had bordered on 
insolence. But good overseers are not so 
easily come by in the Islands, and there was 
no doubt that the copra output had in- 
creased in the last three months. What else 
mattered toa man struggling with a played- 
out plantation choked with kaw moce weed? 

The rocking of the hammock induced 
sleep, as Mahini had intended it should, 
but a few minutes later a4 mosquito having 
precisely the opposite effect, Vale stirred, 
rubbed his eyes, and swung onto the edge 
of the hammock. 

“Lunch in ten minutes,” he said, and 
went into the house. 

He ate the meal without noticing that it 
was composed solely of the dishes for which 
he had shown marked partiality during the 
past three months. There were so many 
things to be thought of. The weeding must 
be tackled soon before the rainy 
season . . . he knew what to expect if 
kaw moce weed was left unchecked, and in 
places it was knee high then it was 
shipping day next Friday . . . and 
Lena ee 

He snatched up his solar topee and hur- 
ried down the plantation. 

In the thick of the cocoanut groves he 
came to a sudden stop. Six coolies, who 
by this hour should have nearly finished 
their tasks, were clustered in an amicable 
circle presumably discussing the weather. 
They scattered like startled rabbits at 
Vale’s approach, and commenced husking 
nuts with feverish energy. Not far distant, 
with his handsome head pillowed on his 
lunch-satchel, and with an expired cigarette 
drooping from his parted lips, lay Wesley, 
fast asleep. 
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Vale went over and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“T say,” he said; “I say, this won’t do.” 

Wesley opened his eyes, yawned, and 
stared up at him with sleepy indifference. 

“Hullo!” he said. 

The tone of his voice, the very look of the 
man, startled Vale. It was as though he 
had met him now for the first time. 

“This won’t do” he repeated evenly. 
“Tt’s shipping day on Friday, and you know 
what a lot there is to do. Most of them had 
stopped work—” 

Wesley was on his feet in an instant. 

“Which?” he demanded. “Just tell me 
which!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now” said Vale; “‘only 
they take advantage, and we mustn’t give 
them a chance to slack.” 

Wesley seemed about to speak, then evi- 
dently changed his mind, for he picked up 
his satchel and turned abruptly away. 

This was not all. Vale had hardly passed 
down the bush track toward the copra punts 
moored off the beach, when a sound, faint, 
yet sickeningly unmistakable, reached his 
ears. He stood for a moment listening in- 
tently while the blood throbbed at his tem- 
ples—he had only been in the Islands six 
months—then he strode back to the clear- 
ing in time to catch Wesley with a stick 
upraised over the back of a cringing coolie. 

“T won’t have that” he managed to artic- 
ulate. ‘“D’you hear, Wesley? I won’t 
have it!” 

Rather to his relief, the half-caste low- 
ered the stick with a short laugh. 

“All right” he said. “Have it your own 
way—but don’t expect copra.”’ 

Vale was angrily conscious that his nether 
lip trembled. 

“Thanks” he said. “I know it’s done— 
but I’m going to do without it—if I can.” 

Wesley relit his cigarette and eyed him 
steadily over the burning match. And in 
that moment of time Vale knew that he 
was hated. It burst on him like a thunder- 
clap, stunning him into silence. And so the 
two men stood facing one another until 
Wesley waved out the match with a flourish 
and turned on his heel. 

That night on the veranda Vale went over 
these incidents again. They had been so 
sudden, so utterly unexpected. He won- 
dered if, in his own mind, he had exagger- 
ated the tension of those few moments in 
the cocoanut groves. He tried to think 
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that he had, but found it impossible. It is 
an unpleasant and unmistakable thing to 
be hated. 

The next morning the /ali,* summoning 
the “labor” from their beds, was half an 
hour late, and Vale hurried down to the 
“lines” to learn the cause. This proved to 
be that Wesley had overslept himself. He 
smilingly admitted as much to Vale, and 
showed his regrets by striding amongst the 
coolies spitting Hindustani and cracking a 
stock-whip. 

“We must give them half an hour” said 
Vale. “It’s not theiz fault, and they must 
eat. I'll sound tne lali myself in future.” 

At last the hurried meal of strange messes 
was disposed of, and the coolies gathered in 
line for the march to work—all save a 
woman lying huddled against the tarred 
weather-boarding of her quarters, silent and 
motionless, her great brown eyes looking out 
over her calico wrapper in meek apprehension. 

Wesley leaned over her and pointed toward 
the plantation. 

“Ghou!”’ he ordered. 

There was no answer; only the slight form 
shrank closer to the wall. 

“Ghou!”’ he repeated. 

Her man disengaged himself from the 
line and spoke a few halting words. 

“What’s the matter?” Vale demanded. 

“Malingering” snapped Wesley. ‘‘Cun- 
ning snakes!” 

“But what does her man say?” 

The half-caste turned aside with a move- 
ment of impatience. 

“Tf you want to know, he says that his 
heart and soul are mine, that I’m his father 
and mother and all the rest of it, and he 
wants his woman to have a rest.” 

“Why?” 

“You'd better ask him’”’ sneered Wesley, 
and stood by flicking the dust with his 
stock-whip while Vale wrestled with his 
six-months-old Hindustani. 

It took time, but at last he found himself 
in possession of the facts. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘‘He’s right; 
she can’t go out in—like that!” 

The words seemed to act on Wesley like 
an electric shock. A spasm of animal feroc- 
ity flashed across his face, then his foot shot 
out, catching a pot of boiling ghi,t and 
sending it hurtling into the woman’s lap. 

She leaped screaming to her feet, and fled 
into her quarters. For a moment Vale stood 
still, trembling, then his jaw protruded and 
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his fist caught Wesley on the point of the 
jaw, felling him like an ox. 

“Damn!” he mumbled irrelevantly, look- 
ing down on him. “Damn!” 

It had been a particularly neat right 
hook, but Vale had no notion of it. He had 
just learned what was likely to happen when 
the limit of his patience had been reached, 
and it surprised him. It also surprised Wes- 
ley who, after an interval of precisely twelve 
seconds, opened his eyes on a pale tense face 
bending over him. 

“All right”’ he said in a quiet, even voice, 
and scrambled to his feet. ‘‘All right’ he 
repeated, and turning, walked up the lines 
and out into the compound. 

Vale stood there watching him go. 


When Mahini entered their buret that 
evening, her brother was seated at the table 
polishing the unscrewed lenses of a pair of 
battered binoculars, and whistling between 
his teeth. 

He seldom whistled, and never in his 
sister’s remembrance had he polished the 
binoculars; but Mahini knew better than 
to remark on either circumstance. She 
passed through to the lean-to kitchen, and 
commenced to prepare the evening meal. 

Presently he called her. The very tone of 
his voice filled her with a vague dread. As 
she entered he looked up from his task, and 
his eyes frightened her. Only once before 
had she seen the look that was in them now. 

“You get out of here,” he said, “early 
tomorrow morning, see?’ 

Mahini nodded her head mechanically. 

“Go to Loma Loma—where you like, until 
I get the store.” 

“The store?” 

“Yes, we’re going to start a curio store in 
Suva.” , 

“But—” 

“Don’t talk to me; just do what I say.” 

Mahini stood hesitant in the doorway, 
then drew the deep breath of the diver 
before the plunge. 

“But, Mr. Vale—” 

The words were checked on her lips by 
Wesley springing from his chair. 

“Mr. Vale! Don’t you mention that 
swine’s name to me again—ever; d’you 
hear?” His face was convulsed as he stood 
fingering the binocular lens with a trembling 
yellow hand. 

*Native drum. 
{Butter made of buffalo’s milk allowed to go rancid. 
tOutside sleeping house. 
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“You may as well know” he went on 
presently in a low uneven voice. “He hit 
me today—knocked me down—in front of 
the coolies!” 

Mahini drew a quick breath. 

“Ves—in front of the coolies!”’ He lifted 
his clenched hands toward the ceiling and 
stood, rigid with passion. Then his body 
relaxed. 

“Get the supper” he said, and picking up 
the lenses, tied them in a corner of his hand- 
kerchief. 

That night Mahini lay on her mat-strewn 
bed tense with apprehension. She knew 
her brother. She knew what it meant for 
a half-caste, who at best has difficulty in 
upholding the dignity of a white man, to 
be degraded before his own labor gang. 
Her own blood tingled at the thought. 

It was about midnight when she heard 
him move—the faint crackle of matting, 
the swish of a mosquito net drawn aside. 
She saw him through half-closed eyes, and 
by the reflected light of a tropical moon, 
slip from his bed and, without even glancing 
at the board partition that separated them, 
cross the room and disappear into the com- 
pound. She waited a moment with beating 
heart, then crept to the doorway. He was 
skirting the compound wall; the brilliant 
moonlight made of him a drifting shadow 
against the coralite boulders. He had 
hardly passed out of view when Mahini 
followed, a swifter and more _illusive 
shadow, to crouch behind the trunk of a 
mango tree and peer round its rugged bole. 

At first she thought she had lost all trace 
of him, then she caught sight of something 
moving in the shadows behind the copra 
shed, and knew it to be her brother. He 
was at work upon something—at first 
kneeling, then hurrying backward and 
forward between the edge of the groves 
and the copra shed. Soon it was finished, 
for he stood a minute looking down 
on what he had done before recrossing a 
patch of moonlight to the shelter of the 
compound wall. Mahini glanced fearfully 
behind her. Could she reach the bure 
before him? She must! Already he had 
drawn level with her and was moving swiftly 
toward the plantation of young palms. 

She saw him wade out into the knee- 
deep grass surrounding them and stop. 
What he had done at the copra shed he 
was now doing amongst the precious young 
palms, the hope of the plantation. It was 
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enough. Mahini marked the spot where 
he stood, and fled back to the bure. 

When her brother returned, she was 
lying with closed eyes, breathing the deep, 
even breath of sound sleep. 

Long before the lali sounded the next 
morning, and while the moonlight still 
quivered on the palm-tops across the com- 
pound, he was astir, moving about the bure 
collecting his belongings and packing them. 

Mahini lay watching him with wide 
troubled eyes. She knew that, unless she 
spoke, no word would pass between them. 
He had given his instructions the previous 
evening, and she had never disobeyed him 
in her life. But she felt that she would like 
to hear him speak. His silences always 
frightened her. 

“You'll get your pay before you go?” 
she suggested. 

Wesley was leaning over the trunk, and 
answered without looking up: ‘‘He’ll pay!” 

Those were his last words before hoisting 
the sinnet-bound trunk to his shoulder on a 
bamboo, and passing out into the compound. 

Mahini’s packing was a matter of 
spreading a few gaudy wrappers and colored 
scarfs on her mats, rolling them up, and bal- 
ancing the bundle on her shapely little head. 

She was to go to Loma Loma and wait 
until her brother sent for her, that was all. 
Wesley was right; the thing that had 


happened was not to be endured. “In 
front of the coolies! In front of the 
coolies!” She repeated this assiduously 


to herself while crossing the dew-laden 
compound; and her thoughts, traveling 
in the groove of life-long obedience, passed 
on down the shady beach road to Loma 
Loma—which makes it all the more ex- 
traordinary that her feet traveled in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. 

At the back of the copra shed she found 
several jagged tears in the corrugated 
iron wall, and on the ground before one_a 
binocular lens propped on twigs over a 
pyramid of tinder-dry grass. From this, 
a train of copra led directly into the shed. 

Mahini studied this quaint device for 
upwards of a minute before its purpose 
dawned upon her, and when it did, she 
still stood looking down, fascinated by its 
possibilities. It was so clever! Until close 
on noon the copra shed, which faced east, 
would shelter the lens from the sun, giving 
ample time for Wesley to reach Loma Loma; 
after that—copra burns like oil. 
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It would be the same amongst the 
plantation of young palms; but there—the 
thought stupefied her—the weeds were knee- 
high, and it had not rained for months! 

“In front of the coolies.”” She thought 
she was deciding what she would do, but 
in reality there had never been a doubt. 
The same mysterious force that had directed 
her steps to the copra shed instead of the 
Loma Loma road, now impelled her foot 
toward the lens, gingerly upsetting it 
from its tripod of twigs. 

This was repeated down among the 
young palms; then she burrowed a way 
into the jungle, and crouched there trem- 
bling. Wesley need never know that she 
had not gone to Loma Loma, she told 
herself—but still she trembled. 

About noon the faint chugging of an 
oil launch came to her ears. At the plan- 
tation landing it stopped, and a procession 
of boys laden with trunks and baggage 
filed up the pathway to the bungalow. 
Who had arrived? Mahini wondered. 

So the uncounted hours passed by until 
night once more descended on hill and 
beach and grove, and Mahini crept from 
her hiding place to keep watch. 

She saw lights spring into being at the 
bungalow windows, and knew that Mr. 








Vale was at supper. She pictured his 
grave intent face, aud old Johnnie, 


the house-boy, shuffling back and forth 
between the lean-to kitchen and the table 
muttering maledictions on his feckless 
assistant. Mr. Vale would miss _ her, 
Mahini concluded. He would notice that 
the mosquitos held undisputed sway, that 
things were not to his hand, and that the 
netting of his bed was not tucked securely 
under the mats. Yes, he would miss her. 

What she had expected and awaited for 
fourteen hours, at last came to pass. The 
bungalow lights had no sooner been ex- 
tinguished than Wesley left the shelter of 
the groves and crossed the compound to 
the copra shed. From here, as on the 
previous night, he passed on to the young 
palms, and finally vanished among the 
shadows of the beach road. 

Mahini waited an hour—two hours, 
until as she judged he must be well on his 
way to Loma Loma, then crept from shelter. 

Her hand shook as she removed the 
lens from its tripod behind the copra 
shed; and down among the young palms 
she caught her breath when a hurricane 
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bird cried shrilly overhead. But there 
was no hesitation in her movements. What 
she knew she must do she did almost 
mechanically, and sped back to cover. 

She was within a few yards of it when the 
underbrush parted and her brother stepped 
out into the clearing. - The moonlight shone 
full upon him, and his teeth were bared. 
Mahini turned in her flight like a hare; she 
knew not whither nor why, for even as she 
ran in half-demented zigzags through the 
plantation, she knew that her running 
would make no difference—in the end. 
But instinct guided her, the same that 
impels all animals to seek their lair in time 
of danger; and so it was that her brother 
came upon her at last, a huddled heap of 
chintz and hair in a far corner of the bure. 

“Why don’t you go to him?” he said in 
a thick voice. ‘““Why—” 

Then, out of the corner of her terrified 
eyes, Mahini saw him coming toward her— 
with a stock-whip in his hand. 


Vale had been pleasantly occupied most 
of the morning initiating a pink-and-white 
little woman into the mysteries of tropical 
housekeeping. He assured her that she 
would come to love it, and that if she 
needed another house-boy one would have 
to be found. The little pink-and-white 
woman assured Vale that such extravagance 
was quite unnecessary, that she loved tropi- 
cal housekeeping already, and that the view 
from the veranda was glorious. She had 
arrived at noon the previous day, thereby 
completing Vale’s world and her own. 

It was exactly ten minutes past twelve 
when the fire broke out. Vale was with 
the labor at the time, but a dull roar, as of 
thunder, reverberated through the groves, 
interspersed with short sharp cracklings as 
he hurried toward the compound. 

Out in the open he stood for a moment 
spell-bound, then raised a whistle to his 
lips and blew three shrill blasts. It was 
not a particle of use, but it seemed the only 
thing to do; and so, surrounded by the 
chattering, gesticulating labor gang, Vale 
watched the copra shed buckle and col- 
lapse, and a pillar of smoke and flame leap 
skyward like some fiend jack-in-the-box. 

Somewhere in the groves behind them a 
coolie shouted, and a moment later could 
be seen dashing toward them, hair and 
dhoti streaming in his wake. He jerked 
his thumb frenziedly over his shoulder 
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as he ran, but there was no need. Vale 
had already seen the white spiral of smoke 
hovering like a freak cloud above the palm 
tops on the far side of the plantation, and 
gave his orders tersely and without any appar- 
ent emotion to the newly-appointed sirdar. 

As he ran toward the young palms with 
long swinging gait, he became aware that 
someone was close behind him, running 
too. It could hardly be the coolies, because 
he had sent them to fetch all the copra 
sacks they could lay their hands upon, but 
there was no time to look back; already he 
smelled smoke, heard the crisp crackle of 
burning grass. 

“Get it into the swamp!” came a voice 
at his elbow, and a copra sack was thrust 
into his hand. He had barely time to 
realize that it was Mahini who had spoken 
before he found himself enveloped in smoke, 
beating methodically, endlessly, at the 
encroaching line of flame, until his arm 
was numb from shoulder to wrist. 

Soon the coolies arrived, and the young 
palms were an inferno of blistering heat 
and choking smoke through which Vale 
caught momentary glimpses of naked men 
darting hither and thither with whirling 
copra sacks. They were doing their best, 
he concluded, and changing the sack to his 
left hand, redoubled his own efforts. 

More than once during the cataclysm 
of the next three hours he told himself 
that the limit of his endurance had been 
reached, and staggered back from the flames 
to rest, if only for a moment; but one 
glance at Mahini’s slight but tireless 
figure beside him—thrashing, thrashing— 
drove him back to the conflict with set 
teeth. When at last it was accomplished, 
and the fire had been driven hissing into 
the swamp, Vale found that by propping 
himself against a palm trunk he could 
still stand. With streaming smoke-be- 
grimed face, and charred and _ tattered 
ducks, he looked round on the devastation 
about him. They had saved most of the 
young palms. His glance fell on Mahini. 
She was lying a few yards distant, face down- 
ward and very still. Vale touched her on 
the shoulder but she did not move. 

“Mahini!’”’ he gasped. “Mahini!”’ 
there was no answer. 

He took her in his arms and staggered 
up the red earth pathway to the bungalow. 
He laid her on his bed, and stood by look- 
ing on while the little pink-and-white 


But 
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woman gave her brandy and bathed the 
smoke grime from her face. 

“She’s not much burnt” she said. 
“Only her hair and dress. It’s this—Jim—” 
She held the singed hair back from the 
forehead, laying bare an ugly wound. 

Vale leaned over the bed. 

“T fell” said Mahini, sitting bolt upright 
with a suddenness that upset the basin of 
water at her side. “It’s all right; go away!” 
She thrust them from her, and swinging 
on to the edge of the bed glared about her 
like some wild thing caught napping. 

“How did I get here?” she demanded. 

“T brought you” said Vale; ‘‘and, Ma- 
hini, I—we both want to thank you—” 

“Who’s that?” Mahini nodded gravely 
at the little pink-and-white woman. 

“My wife; we want you to stay with us— 
always, will you, Mahini?” 

Mahini stared blankly at the opposite 
wall for a space, then her lips curved into 
a semblance of a smile. 

“You might have told a feller” she 
muttered irrelevantly. Then, after a pause: 
“Wesley’s taking a curio store in Suva.’ 

“Yes, but—well, it’s for you to decide.” 

She slid to the floor, and stood there 
swaying with weakness until Vale caught 
her by the arm; then strength seemed to 
surge back to her, for she thrust him from 
her with a force that sent him reeling. 

“Very well” he said, subsiding into a 
chair; “if you want to go I won’t try to 
stop you, and I don’t suppose I could ever 
make you understand. By the way, where 
is your brother?” 

Mahini had reached the door, but turned 
swiftly at the question. 

“Wesley’s been in Loma Loma all day” 
she answered suspiciously. ‘Why?” 

. “Because,” said Vale, “I rather doubt 
ag 

“You think—”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I think. I 
shall have to prove it.” 

Mahini was leaning against the lintel 
of the door, and looked at him squarely 
with a strange glint in the depths of her 
brown eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘you’ll have to prove 
it.” Then she passed out into the sun- 
shine humming a meke air. 

“What a strange girl!’”’ said the little 
pink-and-white woman. 

“Queer cattle, half-castes’” said Vale. 
“T don’t understand ’em.” 
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THE STOKERS 


By CLARENCE STOW ANDERSON 


The home-bound pennant trails behind, 
Caressed by the gun-ship’s smoke; 

The stokers below are almost blind 
With sweat, as they heave and stoke. 


They curse, not a soul, at the Chinese coal 
That smolders and will not burn; 

The bow is toward the home-port mole, 
They laugh as the twin-screws turn. 


They’ve been three years in the China Sea, 
A-keeping the boilers hot, 

And all they got was the stoker’s fee, 
For that is the stoker’s lot. 


They do pot score on parade on shore. 
They are butt of the sailor’s scoff; 

But the steam is up to the notch and more, 
When the powder-hatches are off. 


No honor theirs in the typhoon’s gloom, 
Nor yet when the war-guns talk; 

But the gauges boom in the engine-room— 
And the captain white as chalk. 


The steam is the life of the fighting-ship 
And the stokers make the steam; ‘ 
It is bend the back and rise and dip 
On even keel and beam. 


Their shadows show in the fire-light’s glow, 
Like souls in battle lost; 

But the stokers know ’tis touch and go, 
No time to count the cost. 


They sing and swing, they heave and fling, 
And the fiery furnace moans 


To their cheer as they hear the deck hail ring: 


“The reefs of the Farallones!”’ 


San Francisco, California. 
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STATELY HOMES OF CALIFORNIA 


By PORTER GARNETT 


Vil. THE HUNTINGTON HOME AT OAK KNOLL 


N the San Gabriel valley, near the city 
of Los Angeles, one may see, at certain 
seasons of the year, that interesting 
and characteristic phenomenon of the 
southland, orange groves, apparently limit- 
less, in the full glory of their gold-laden 
boughs, and in the distance a rim of mag- 
nificent mountains almost covered with 
snow. It is here, on the first slope of the 
northern foot-hills, that the residence of 
H. E. Huntington, Esquire, is situated. 
I hesitate to use the word “magnificent” 
in describing Mr. Huntington’s residence, 
for the term may so easily convey a wrong 


impression. Standing white and long and 
low against its background of soaring 


mountains, it attracts the eye by reason 
of its classical reserve, stateliness and 
dignity. Through its possession of these 
qualities, rather than the quality of showy 
splendor, it may be said to be the most 
truly magnificent residence in the whole 
of California. 

From the entrance on the east, the 
grounds are pierced by a long avenue, 
straight and wide, lined with palms alter- 
nating with Italian cypresses. Beyond 
these on one side may 
be seen trees of many 
varieties thickly set. 
On the other side an 
orange grove stretches 
into the valley. Im- 
mediately bordering 
the avenue on both 
sides are two rows of 
beautiful but unfamil- 
iar flowering shrubs. 
Neither of these 
shrubs, I learned later, 
has a common name. 
One is a native of 
Mexico, the other of 
Australia. The plants 
were propagated on 
the place in sufficient 
quantities to line the 
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avenue, which is not less than a quarter- 
mile in length. 

If, when the roadway finally branches, 
one does not take the turn which leads 
gradually upward toward the mansion, one 
may skirt for some distance along the lower 
level a sloping lawn, studded with many 
shrubs and trees of easily-recognized varie- 
ties. Among these, however, so many are 
unfamiliar that one is forced to conclude 
that, in point of variety, Mr. Huntington’s 
gardens are unexcelled in California. This 
should mean that in view of the climatic 
conditions they are, in outdoor plants, 
among the richest gardens in the world. 

Taking now the other branch of the 
roadway, one ascends by a curving incline, 
passing the upper lawn in which palms of 
many varieties predominate. This part of 
the grounds is in fact called the Palm Garden. 

A turn in the avenue takes the wayfarer 
past the Cactus Garden, which is five acres 
in extent and contains some 14,000 plants 
representing between 800 and goo varieties. 

As one nears the mansion the grounds 
take on a more formal character. Orna- 
ments such as marble vasques and vases are 


disposed here and 
there. One of the 
most charming of 


these adornments is a 
small circular temple 
of chaste design and 
agreeable proportions. 
Notable among the 
sculptural embellish- 
ments of the garden 
are three statues in 
~ terra-cotta by Coyse- 
vox who was commis- 
sioned by Louis XIV 
to execute much of 
the sculpture for Ver- 
sailles. A bust of 
Louis by Coysevox 
is, I believe, in the 
Louvre. 


Characteristic pools of a Japanese garden 
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In the part of the garden which lies ad- 
jacent to the house and on the side away 
from the valley, one is made to feel both the 
sense of spaciousness and the charm of 
seclusion. It possesses not only great 
beauty, but that air of privacy which is so 
important in a garden if it is to be lived in 
and enjoyed. Here one can walk “with 
unuplifted eye,” letting Nature’s influence 
steal gently over the spirit, or one may 
contemplate with delight restful reaches of 
lawn, flowers bright with sunlight and leafy 
boughs _ stretching 
overhead. 

And so one ap- 
proaches the Rose 
Garden, and finds 
oneself treading a 
carpet of turf under 
what seems to be 
an endless arbor, 
its standards and 
curving top thickly 
covered with climb- 
ing roses. 

We have now 
passed around the 
house on the north 
and are on the west- 
ern side. Reaching 
the end of the arbor, 
one is cc.fronted 
by a heavy wooden 
gate which, like the 
tori above it, is 
Japanese in design. 
In the gateway 
stands a large and 
ancient temple bell. 
Passing through, 
one finds oneself in 
a Japanese garden traversed by a 
deep gully. Here are the characteristic 
winding paths, miniature trees, pools, 
bridges, stone lanterns and unhewn stones 
cunningly arranged in decorative relation 
to their surroundings. Many of the paths 
are in reality courses of stone steps to the 
surface of which an adaptation of the 
familiar wave pattern has been applied. 

On the farther side of the gully stands a 
Japanese house. Japanese houses, as every- 
one knows, are classified as to size by the 
number of mats they contain. There are a 
great many in this one; I can not say how 
many, but—a great many. As one might 
expect, the perfection of simplicity is ex- 





pressed in the interior of the house. The 
walls of the rooms, divided into panels after 
the Japanese manner, are decorated with 
broad and simple designs in monotone. 
One notes in the discreetly ornamented 
bronze fastenings of the shogi and amado 
that escape from the purely utilitarian 
which is characteristic of the orientals. 

It is difficult to imagine a sharper con- 
trast than that which exists between the 
architecture of this Japanese house, hidden 
in a far end of the grounds, and that of the 
residence itself. 
Both are charming 
in their way as rep- 
resenting the high- 
est development of 
widely divergent 
standards and 
ideals. 

The residence, 
which was designed 
by Mr. Myron Hunt 
of Los Angeles, ex- 
hibits a peculiarly 
interesting and hap- 
py solution of the 
problems presented 
in building a modern 
structure of the 
classic type. Noth- 
* ing could be more 
expressionless and 
superficial than are 
the pretentious ex- 
amples of classic 
architecture which 
one sees in certain 
ostentatious resi- 


That air of privacy which is so important in a dences. Mr. Hunt- 
garden if it is to be lived in and enjoyed 


ington’s house, how- 
ever, has the nobility which, to be successful, 
classic architecture should possess. One feels 
that, modeled as it is upon prescribed lines, 
an element of creative design rather than 
mere copying or adaptation has gone into 
its construction. I do not know whether 
or not Mr. Hunt is a Beaux Arts man, but 
I should be inclined to think that he is, 
because the Huntington residence is pre- 
cisely the sort of thing a Beaux Arts man 
(with individuality) would produce. It 
expresses the fine discrimination of French 
taste in its treatment of classic forms plus 
a personal taste which raises it above the 
typically cold and conventional produc- 
tions of men who are incapable of adding 
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anything of their own to the splendid but 
rigid precepts which the great French school 
has imposed upon architecture. 

It is difficult to deal impressionistically 
with that which is formal and traditional 
in character. I have already attempted, 
however, to express in general the effect of 
dignity and reserve which the building 
conveys at first sight. This effect is height- 
ened upon closer examination. I had not, 
moreover, an opportunity to study the 
design of the exterior very carefully be- 
cause I had a view of it only when strolling 
through the grounds and 
while walking on the great 
terrace which stretches 
along the main facade. In 
this facade one can not but 
note the splendid column 
arrangement of the main 
entrance which, in scale 
and strength, stands in 
admirable relation to the 
building as a whole. One 
may notice, too, that the 
festoons of the frieze are 
not, as is so often the case 
in the treatment of such 
details, merely festoons, 
but admirable examples 
of sculptural design. 

The terrace itself is 
perhaps 60 by 150 feet in 
area and is at present 
paved with white marble 
andred tiles. It is planned 
however, to replace these 
with turf. It is significant 
that the rather low balus- 
trade enclosing the ter- 
race stands, by virtue of 
its admirable design and 
proportion, the severe test to which its 
unusual length subjects it. 

It is in the remarkable Palm House—a 
great green lattice structure with a central 
vine-covered dome 60 feet high and wings 
that extend on each side a total distance of 
350 feet—that one finds the great collection of 
beautiful and rare sub-tropical plants. Here 
are to beseen, for example, 46 of the g1 known 
varieties of the sago palm. Among these is 
one from Australia, the only other known 
specimen of which is in the Kew Gardens. 

Mr. William Hertrich, the landscape 
gardener—to whom belongs the credit of 
laying out the grounds, and who is Mr. 





Winding paths lead to rustie bridges 
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Huntington’s superintendent—is in con- 
stant communication with foreign coun- 
tries, near and remote, and from these 
sources the collection is being still further 
enriched with rare plants and trees. Of the 
three hot-houses—each 150 feet in length— 
one through which I passed is filled entirely 
with orchids. I shall not attempt to 
describe it further. 

Since it is known that Mr. Huntington 
has the finest privately-owned collection 
of portraits by Gainsborough, Romney, 
Lawrence and Raeburn—to mention only 
the four great English 
masters; since it is known 
that his library is one of 
the most important collec- 
tions in existence (it will 
be remembered that some 
years ago he acquired the 
famous Church collection; 
that among other items 
purchased at the Hoe sale 
he bought the $50,000 
Gutenberg Bible, and it 
is a matter of recent inter- 
national news that he has 
become the possessor of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s 
library with its twenty- 
two Caxtons and its very 
rare Shakespeare folios 
and quartos); since it is 
known that his tapestries 
are among the finest that 
have survived the lapse 
of time; since, in fine; it is 
known that Mr. Hunting- 
ton is a collector of a sort 
and on a scale with few if 
any equals in the world to- 

' day, the reader doubtless 
expects to find here some account of such of 
these treasures as it was my privilege and 
good fortune to see. I am sorry that the 
reader must be disappointed; but it was 
Mr. Huntington’s wish that regarding the 
interior and contents of his house my type- 
writer should be silent. I can not say how 
many mats there are in the Japanese house, 
and I must not say how many beautiful 
things there are in the great residence. 
My editor and my readers must be con- 
tent therefore to have wandered with me 
through an enchanted garden in the midst 
of which rises a stately palace containing 
“untold” treasures. 





——— 
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“WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON” 


HE highroad, which had been pal- 

pably ailing for some time, took a 

sudden turn for the worse a few miles 
south of The Dalles, so that when it found 
the great peaceful silent-flowing Columbia 
athwart its path, the temptation became 
too great to resist and it ended its misery 
in the river, leaving us, its faithful friends, 
who had borne it company all the way from 
Mexico, disconsolate upon the bank. Thus 
it befell that we were compelled to put the 
car and ourselves aboard a boat and trust 
to steam, instead of gasoline, to bear us 
over the ensuing section of our journey. It 
was a humiliating thing for motorists to 
have to do, of course, but what would you? 
There were no more roads. We were in the 
deplorable position of the man who told 
his wife that he came home because all the 
other places were closed. And think how 
keenly the veteran car— 

“Me that ’ave been what I’ve been, 


Me that ’ave gone where I’ve gone, 
Me that ’ave seen what I’ve seen” 


—must have felt the disgrace of being 
turned over to a ruffianly tobacco-chewing 
second mate and a crew of stevedores, who 
unceremoniously sandwiched it between a 
pile of milk cans and a crate of cabbages 
on the lower deck of a chug-a-chug-chug- 
ging stern-wheel river-boat. 

But before the rickety deck-chairs had 
ceased their creaking complaints about the 
burden we had imposed on them, we were 
congratulating ourselves on the circum- 
stance that had forced us to exchange a hot 
and dusty highroad for a cool and silent 
waterway. To me there is something 
irresistibly fascinating and seductive about 
a river. I always find myself wondering 
where it comes from, and what strange 
things it has seen along its course, and 
where it is going to, and I invariably have 
a hankering to take ship and keep it com- 
pany. And the greater the stream, the 
greater its fascination, because, of course, 
it has traveled so much farther. Now the 
Columbia, as that friend of our boyhood, 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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Huck Finn, would put it, is no slouch of a 
river. If its kinks and twists were carefully 
straightened out it would reach half-way 
across the continent, or as far as from New 
York to Kansas City. It is somewhat 
disturbing for one who visits the valley of 
the Columbia for the first time, with the 
purpose of writing about it, to have these 
facts suddenly thrown, as it were, in his 
face, particularly if, like myself, he has been 
brought up in that part of the country 
where the Hudson is regarded as the only 
real river in America—doubtless because 
it washes the shores of Manhattan—and 
where all other waterways are looked upon 
as being not much better than creeks. 
I felt like apologizing to somebody, and 
when, on top of all this, I was told that the 
Columbia and its tributaries drain a region 
equal in area to all the states along our 
Atlantic seaboard put together, I had a 
sudden desire to go ashore at the next 
landing and take a train back home. 

Though of British birth, for it has its 
source above the Canadian line in the 
country of the Kootenay, the Columbia 
emends this unfortunate circumstance by 
becoming naturalized when it is still a 
slender stripling, dividing its allegiance, 
however, between Oregon and Washington, 
for which it serves as a boundary for up- 
wards of four hundred miles. It is not only 
the father of Northwestern waters, but it 
is the big brother of all those streams, from 
the Straits of Behring to the Straits of 
Magellan, which call the Pacific ocean 
“grandpa.” By white-hulled river-steamer, 
by panting power-boat, by produce-laden 
barge, by bark canoe, by the goatskin raft 
called kelek, I have loitered my leisurely 
way down many famous rivers—the St. 
Lawrence, the Hudson, the Mississippi, the 
Skeena, the Fraser, the Rio Balsas, the 
Rhine, the Danube, the Volga, the Ganges, 
the Zambesi, the Nile—and I assert, after 
having duly weighed my words, that in 
the continuity and grandeur of its scenery 
the Columbia is the superior of them all. 
If you think that I am exaggerating, you 
had better go and see it for yourself. 

It was Carlyle—was it not?—who re- 
marked that all great works produce an 
unpleasant impression on first acquaint- 
ance. It is so with the Columbia. We 
saw it first on a broiling August day from 
the heights above Celilo: the great silent 
mysterious river winding away into the 
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unknown between banks of lava as sinister 
and forbidding as the flanks of Etna, and 
with a sun beating down upon it from a 
sky of molten brass. There were no grassy 
banks, no trees, no flowers, no vegetation 
of any kind, none of the things that one 
usually associates with a river. But when 
the steamer bears you around the first of 
those frowning cliffs that rise sheer from the 
surface of the river below The Dalles— 
ah, well, that is quite another matter. 

Since Time began, the sheets of lava 
which give The Dalles its name, by com- 
pressing the half-mile-wide river into a 
channel barely six-score feet across, have 
effectually obstructed continuous naviga- 
tion upon the Upper Columbia. But, as 
towns multiplied and population increased 
along the upper reaches of the great river 
and its tributaries in Washington and Ore- 
gon, in Montana and Idaho, this hindrance 
to the navigation of so splendid a waterway 
became intolerable, unthinkable, absurd. 
At last Those That Have the Say at Wash- 
ington were prodded into action, and the 
passage of a bill for the construction of a 
canal around The Dalles, at Celilo, was the 
result. Came then keen-eyed self-reliant 
men who, jeering at the obstacles which 
Nature had heaped in their path, proceeded 
to slash a canal through eight miles of 
shifting sands and basalt rock, so that 
hereafter the fruit-growers and the farmers 
and the ranchers as far inland as Lewiston, 
in Idaho, can send their produce down to 
the sea in ships. 

“The trouble with the Columbia” com- 
plained the Lovely Lady who, despite the 
fact that she is American from the toes of 
her pumps to the tip of her aigrette, has 
spent most of her life poking about in the 
earth’s strange corners, ‘is that it’s all 
scenery and no romance. It’s too big, too 
prosaic, too commercial. It doesn’t arouse 
any overwhelming enthusiasm in me to be 
told that this river irrigates goodness knows 
how many thousand square miles of land, 
or that the top of that mountain over there 
is so many thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, or that so many thousand barrels 
of apples were grown last year in the valley 
we just passed and that they brought so 
many dollars a barrel. Facts like those are 
all well enough in an almanac, because no 
one ever reads almanacs anyway, but they 
don’t interest me and I don’t believe that 
they interest many other visitors either. 
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After the Cascades are passed, the scenery unfolds in all its sublimity and grandeur. The finest falls in 
the Northwest country if not, indeed, on the entire Pacific Coast, are those which bear the 
Indian name of Multnomah and which are nine hundred feet high 
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If a river hasn’t any romance connected 
with it, it isn’t much better than a canal. 
Don’t you remember that rock in the 
Bosphorus, near Scutari, to which Leander 
used to swim out to see Hero, and how, 
when we passed it, the passengers would 
all rush over to that side of the deck and 
how the steamer would list until her rail 
was almost under water, and how the Turk- 
ish officers would get frightened and shove 
the people back? You don’t see the pas- 
sengers on this boat threatening to capsize 
it because of their anxiety to see something 
romantic, do you? I should say not. Do 
you remember Kerbela, that town on the 
Euphrates, where all Persians hope to be 
buried when they die, and how, long before 
we reached there, we could smell the 
Caravans of the Dead which were carrying 
the bodies there from far across the desert? 
And those crumbling, ivy-covered castles 
along the Rhine, with their queer legends 
and traditions and superstitions? That’s 
what I mean by romance, and you know just 
as well as I do that there isn’t anything 
romantic about apple orchards and salmon 
canneries and sawmills. Come now, is 
there?” 

“Do you see that island over there near 
the Washington shore?” said I, pointing. 
“The long low one with the little white 
monument sticking up at the end of it. 
That is Memaloose—the Island of the 
Dead. It is the Indian Valhalla. Talk 
about the Persians whose bodies are borne 
across the desert to be buried at Kerbela! 
Did you happen to know that on the slopes 
of that island are buricd untold thousands 
of Chinooks, whose bodies were brought on 
the backs of men hundreds of miles through 
the wilderness or in canoes down long and 
lonely rivers that they might find their 
last resting-places in its sacred soil? And 
the monement that you see marks the grave 
of a frontiersman who was as romantic a 
character as you will find in one of Feni- 
more Cooper’s novels. His name was 
Victor Trevet; he knew and liked the In- 
cians; and he asked to be buried on Mema- 
loose that his bones might lie among those 
of ‘honest men.’ Is it legend and tradition 
that you are after? A few miles ahead of 
us, at the Cascades, the river was once 
spanned, according to the Indian legend, by 
a stupendous natural bridge of rock. The 
Indians called it the Bridge of the Gods. 
The great river flowed under it, and on it 


lived a witch woman named Loowit, who 
had charge of the only fire in the world. 
Seeing how wretched was the lot of the 
fireless tribes, who had to live on uncooked 
meats and vegetables, she begged _per- 
mission of the gods to give them fire. Her 
request was granted and the condition of the 
Indians was thus enormously improved. 
So gratified were the gods by Loowit’s con- 
sideration for the welfare of the Indians 
that they promised to grant any request 
that she might make. Womanlike, she 
promptly asked for youth and_ beauty. 
Whereupon she was transformed into a 
maiden whose loveliness would have made 
Lina Cavalieri go out of the professional 
beauty business. The news of her beauty 
spreading among the tribes like fire in 
summer grass, there came numberless 
youths who pleaded for her hand, or rather, 
for the face and figure that went with it. 
Among them were two young chieftains: 
Klickitat from the north and Wiyeast from 
the west. As she was unable to decide 
between them, they and their tribesmen 
decided to settle the rivalry with the toma- 
hawk. But the gods, angry at this sense- 
less waste of lives over a pretty woman, 
put Loowit and her two gentlemen friends 
to death and sent the great bridge crashing 
down into the river. But as they had all 
three been good to look upon in life, so the 
gods, who were evidently esthetic, made 
them good to look upon even in death by 
turning them into snow-peaks: Wiyeast 
became the mountain which we palefaces 
call Mount Hood; Klickitat they trans- 
formed into the peak we know as Mount 
Adams; while Mount St. Helens is the 
beautiful form taken by the fair Loowit. 
Thus was the wonderful Bridge of the Gods 
destroyed and the Columbia dammed by 
the debris which fell into it. In a few 
minutes we will be at the Cascades and you 
can see the ruins of the bridge for yourself. 
And, if you still have any lingering doubts 
as to the truth of the story, why, there is 
Klickitat in his white blanket rising above 
the forests to the right, and Wiyeast is over 
there at your left, and ahead of us, down the 
river, is the Loowit lady disguised as Mount 
St. Helens. So you see there is no room for 
doubt. 

“You think that the Columbia is lacking 
in romance because, forsooth, no Leander 
has swum across it to see a Hero. Good 
heavens, I can tell you a story that has more 
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Immediately below the Cascades commences the series of waterfalls for which the lower reaches of the 
Columbia are famous. First come the Horsetail Falls whose waters, falling over the sheer granite cliffs 
and blown by the wind into silvery strands, are suggestive of the flowing tail of a white Arab 
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all-wool-and-a-yard-wide romance in it than 
a dozen such Hellespontine fables. Do you 
mean to tell me that you have never heard 
of Whitman the missionary who, instead of 
crossing a measly strait to win a woman, 
crossed a continent and won an empire? 
You’ve never heard of him? Why, I’m 
surprised at you—l am indeed. Hearing 
rumors that our government was on the 
point of accommodating!y ceding the Valley 
of the Columbia to England in return for 
some paltry fishing rights off the banks of 
Newfoundland—the government officials 
of those days evidently preferred codfish 
to salmon—he rode overland t.» Washington 
in the dead of winter, through blinding 
snow-storms, swimming icy rivers, sub- 
sisting on his pack-mules and his dogs when 
his food ran out, facing death by torture at 
the hands of hostile Indians, and, gaining 
admittance to the White House in his dress 
of furs and buckskin, so impressed President 
Tyler and Secretary of State Webster by 
his vivid description of the richness and 
fertility of this then unknown region that 
he saved what are now the states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho to the Union. If 
that isn’t romance with a capital R for you, 
then all I have to say is that you wouldn’t 
recognize it if you met it on the street.” 

“Vou reel it off as though you had 
swallowed a guide-book with your break- 
fast”? said the Lovely Lady cruelly. “But 
I surrender; your old Columbia has plenty 
of romance after all. The trouble is that 
tourists don’t know these interesting things 
you’ve just been telling us about and they 
do know all about the Danube and the 
Rhine.” 

“That’s easily remedied” said I. 
tell them about it myself.” 

And that, my friends, is precisely what 
I have just been doing. 


“Tl 


“Next stop Hood river!” bawled the 
purser. 

“That’s where the apples come from” 
interjected Tommie who, having a three- 
thousand-acre orchard of his own down 
California way, is more interested in things 
agricultural than sentimental. “In some of 
the orchards up the valley you'll find apples 
with paper letters pasted on them: ‘C de P’ 
for the Café de Paris, you know, and ‘W-A’ 
for the Waldorf-Astoria, and ‘G R & I’ for 
Georgius Rex et Imperator—which, by the 
way, is not the name of a restaurant—and 
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so on. They paste the letters on quit 

carefully when the green apples are stil! 
hanging on the tree, and when they ripen 
the paper is torn off, leaving the yellow 
initials on the bright red fruit. Those aré 
the apples that they serve at royal banquets 
and that they charge a dollar apiece for in 
the smart restaurants all over Europe. | 
don’t mean to imply that all of the Hood 
river apples are thus initialed to order, but 
some of them are. Everything considered, 
I suppose the Hood river valley is the most 
fertile place of its size in the world. They 
say that the average value of the land, cul- 
tivated and uncultivated, is three hun- 
dred and forty dollars an acre, and that if 
a man wanted to buy an orchard in bearing 
he’d have to pay at least four thousand 
dollars an acre for it. Some people think 
that it was the original Garden of Eden. 
If it was, I don’t blame Eve for stealing the 
apple. I’d steal a Hood river apple myself 
if I got the chance.”’ 

Had the second mate been a little more 
obliging, and had there not been so formid- 
able a barricade of crates and milk-cans 
about the car, I would have had it run 
ashore, then and there, and have taken a 
whirl through the famous apple-orchards 
which cover the lower slopes of Mount 
Hood, and have kept on up the zigzag 
mountain road as far as the cozy little 
hostelry called Cloud Cap Inn, which some 
public-spirited Portlander has built upon 
the snow-line. Perhaps it was just as well 
we didn’t, however, for I learned afterward 
that the famous valley is only about twenty 
miles long, so, if Billie had not put on the 
emergency brake before we started, we 
would have run through it before we could 
have stopped and would not have seen it at 
all. Nowhere in Switzerland do I recall 
a picture of such surpassing splendor as 
that which stood before us, as though on a 
titanic easel, as, from the vantage of the 
steamer’s upper deck, we gazed on the 
vista formed by this fragrant, verdant 
valley toward the great white cone of 
Mount Hood. It is, indeed, so very won- 
derful that those Americans who know and 
love the world’s white roof-trees can no 
longer be justified in turning their faces 
toward the Alps when here, in the upper 
left-hand corner of their own country, are 
mountains which would make the ghost of 
the great Whymper moan for hob-nailed 
boots and an alpenstock. This startlingly 
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Everything considered, the Hood river valley is p 
From the orchards on the slopes of Mt. Hood come the 
and for which they charge a dollar apiece in the smart rest 
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sudden transition from orchards groaning 
with fruit to dense primeval forests, and 
from these forests to the stately isolated 
snow-peaks is very different from Switzer- 
land, of course. Indeed, to compare these 
mountains of the Pacific Northwest with 
the Alps, as is so frequently done, is, it 
seems to me, a grave injustice to them both. 
The Alps form a wild and angry sea of icy 
mountains and we have nothing in America 
to which they can be compared. The Cas- 
cades, on the other hand, form a great 
system of lofty forest-wrapped ranges sur- 
mounted by the towering isolated peaks of 
snowy volcanos, and Europe contains 
nothing to equal them. I am_ perfectly 
aware, of course, that the very large number 
of Americans who spend their summers in 
the ascent of the orthodox Swiss peaks— 
more often than not, if the truth were 
known, by means of telescopes on hotel 
verandas—look with scorn and contumely 
upon these mountains of the far Nor’west, 
which they regard as home-made and un- 
fashionable and vulgar and not worth 
bothering with. Perhaps they are not 
aware, however, that no less an authority 
on mountau.zering than James Bryce (I 
don’t know what title he has taken now that 
re has been made a peer, and no one would 
recognize him if I used it) said not long 
ago, in speaking of these peaks that line 
the Columbia: 

“We have nothing more beautiful in 
‘.w tzeriand or Tyrol, in Norway or the 
Pyrenees. The combination of ice scenery 
with woodland scenery of the grandest 
type is to be found nowhere in the Old 
World, unless it be in the Himalayas, and, 
so far as we know, nowhere else on the 
American continent.” 

Which but serves to point the truth that 
foreigners are more appreciative of the 
beauties and grandeurs of our country than 
we are ourselves. 


At the Cascades the Columbia takes a 
drop of half-a-hundred feet and we had, 
perforce, to bide our time in the locks, by 
means of which the rapids have been cir- 
cumvented, until the waters found their 
level. It is not until the Cascades are 
passed that the scenery for which the 
Columbia is famous begins in all its sub- 
limity and grandeur. The Great Artist 
has painted pictures more sensational, 
more colorful, perhaps, as the Grand Canyon, 
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for example, the Yellowstone and the 
Sahara, but none which combine the quali- 
ties of strength and restfulness as _ this 
mighty river flowing swiftly, silently, be- 
tween the everlasting hills. From the 
shores the orchards and the gardens rise, 
terrace above terrace, until they become 
merged in the forest-covered ranges, and 
above the ranges rise the august snow- 
peaks, solitary, silent, like a line of sentinels 
strung along the horizon. At times, par- 
ticularly in the early morning and again 
at sunset, these snow mountains present 
that singular appearance familiar to the 
traveler in the Himalayas and the Cor- 
dilleras, when the snowy cone seems to be 
floating ethereally upon a sea of mist which 
completely shrouds the hills and forests 
at its base. Immediately below the Cas- 
cades commences the series of waterfalls 
for which the lower reaches of the Columbia 
are famous, the granite cliffs which, for 
nearly two-score miles, border the Oregon 
shore with a sheer wall of rock, being 
scored at frequent intervals by what seem, 
from a distance, to be ribbons of shining 
silver. As the boat draws nearer, however, 
you see that what looked like ribbons are 
really mountain streams which are so im- 
patient to join their mother the Columbia 
that, instead of taking the more sedate but 
circuitous route, they fling themselves 
tempestuously over the brink of the sheer 
cliff into the arms of the parent-stream. 
First come the Horsetail Falls, whose fall- 
ing waters, blown by the wind into silvery 
strands, are suggestive of the flowing tail 
of a white Arab; then, in quick succession, 
the Oneonta Falls, at the end of a narrow 
gorge which penetrates the cliffs for a mile 
or more; the nine-hundred-feet-high Mult- 
nomah, the finest falls in all the Northwest 
country if not, indeed, on the entire Pacific 
Coast; the Bridal Veil, as radiantly beau- 
tiful as its namesake of the Yosemite; and 
finally, just below the great monolith rising 
from the river known as Rooster Rock, the 
Falls of Latourelle. On the opposite shore 
the mighty promontory known as Cape 
Horn rises five hundred feet above the 
surface of the river, and, a few miles further 
upstream, Castle Rock, whose turreted 
crags bear a striking resemblance to some 
stronghold of the Middle Ages, attains to 
twice that height. By the time that the 
steamer reaches the mighty natural gate- 
way known as the Pillars of Hercules, the 
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traveler is actually surfeited with grandeur 
and is quite ready for the simple, friendly, 
pastoral scenes again, just as one, after an 
evening of grand opera, welcomes the simple 
airs and the old-fashioned songs. 

Notwithstanding the magnificence of its 
scenery, the Columbia river trip is, to be 
quite truthful, a tiring one, for the com- 
pany which operates the steamboats does 
not appear to be greatly concerned with the 
bodily comfort of its passengers. 

“T wonder why it is” said the Lovely 
Lady, a trifle querulously, “that river 
travel in America is so much more uncom- 
fortable than it is in other countries? We 
seem to have expended all our ingenuity in 
perfecting railway travel, contemptuously 
leaving those who are old-fashioned enough 
to journey by river to shift for themselves. 
The passenger service on American rivers 
can’t be spoken of in the same breath with 
that of Egypt or Burmah or China or 
Russia, and yet we Americans strut and 
swagger whenever the subject of comfort- 
able travel is mentioned, as though we had 
forgotten more about it than the rest of the 
world ever knew. Do you remember the 
big arm-chairs that they have on the boats 
which run down the Volga from Samara to 
Astrakhan? And the broad clean roomy 
decks of the boats between Assuan and 
Wady Halfa? But when you travel on a 
river-boat in America you're lucky to get a 
rickety camp-stool, much less a chair, and 
instead of having a broad and roomy deck 
you have to squeeze your into a 
narrow passageway between the bulwarks 
and the cabins, with greasy deck-hands and 
sticky-fingered youngsters pushing past 
you every few minutes, and if you leave 
your seat for an instant someone grabs it 
and you haven’t any place to sit at all. And 
on the Rhine boats, instead of herding the 
passengers into stuffy, ill-smelling dining 
saloons, they serve the meals on deck, so 
that one can eat in comfort without missing 
the scenery. It’s a pity that the company 
that owns these boats doesn’t appreciate 
how many more passengers it would get if 
the journey was made as comfortable as 
it is wonderful.” 

“T’ll put what you have just said into the 
story of our trip” said I, “and send the 
people who run these boats a marked copy. 
But that doesn’t mean that they’ll follow 
your suggestions. One of our most marked 
national characteristics, as an ex-President 
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once told me, is an aversion to taking 
advice.” 


As I do not chew popcorn, peanuts, gum 
or candy, nor munch dripping ice-cream 
cones, and as I have an unconquerable 
aversion to other people doing those un- 
pleasant things in my immediate vicinity, 
I left Tommie and the Lovely Lady, who 
are immune from such minor annoyances, 
among the excursionists upon the upper 
deck, and made my way below. After 
clambering over great piles of crates, sacks 
and barrels filled with Columbia river 
produce, I finally succeeded in finding a 
secluded spot in the vessel’s bows, whence 
I could watch, undisturbed by idle chatter, 
the varied commerce of the mighty water- 
road. Stern-wheel, twin-funneled passen- 
ger boats zigzagged from shore to shore to 
pick up the passengers and freight that 
patiently awaited their coming; rusty 
freighters scuttled down-stream laden with 
fruit for the coast towns and salmon for the 
Astoria canneries; spick-and-span pleasure 
craft, with shining brasswork and graceful 
tapering spars, daintily picked their way 
through the press of river traffic as a pretty 
girl picks her way along a crowded street; 
grimy fishing craft, their sails as weather- 
beaten as the faces of the men that raise 
them, danced by us, eager for home and 
supper and the evening fire; great log-rafts 
wallowed by, sent down by the forests to 
propitiate the greedy sawmills, whose 
sharp-toothed jaws devour the sacrifice and 
scream for more. 

Perhaps the most interesting and char- 
acteristic feature of the landscape along the 
Lower Columbia are the fish-wheels: in- 
genious contrivances, twenty to forty feet 
in diameter and six to eight feet across. 
which look like pocket editions of the pas- 
senger-carrying Ferris Wheel at the Chicago 
Exposition. The wheels, which are hung in 
substantial frameworks close to the banks, 
where the salmon run the thickest, are 
revolved by the current, which keeps the 
wire-meshed scoops with which each pair 
of spokes are fitted forever lifting from the 
water. The great schools of salmon are 
guided toward the wheel by means of a 
lattice dam which reaches out into the river 
like the arm of a false friend, and, before 
the unsuspecting fish know what has hap- 
pened to them, they are hoisted into the 
air in the wire scoops and dumped into an 
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inclined trough, down which they slide 
into a fenced-in pool, where the fishermen 
can get them at their leisure. They are 
then strung on wires and attached to a 
barrel which acts as a buoy, the barrel, 
sometimes with a ton of fish trailing be- 
hind it like the tail to a kite, floating down- 
stream to the nearest cannery, where a man 
in a launch is on the lookout and tows them 
ashore. Months later, in Pekin or Peoria, 
in Rome or Rumford Falls, or wherever 
else you may happen to be dining, you will 
see the item ‘Columbia River Salmon”’ 
on the hotel menu. 

As I hung over the steamer’s bow, with 
the incomparable landscape slipping past 
as though on Burton Holmes’ picture- 
screen, and no sound save the muffled 
throbbing of the engines and the ripple of 
the water running aft along the hull, I 
unconsciously yielded to the Columbia’s 
mystic spell. I closed my eyes and in a 
moment the surface of the great river 
seemed peopled with the ghosts of the 
history-makers. Nez-Percés, in paint and 
feathers, slipped silently along, in the 
shadow of yonder wooded bank, in their 
barken war-canoes. Two lean and sun- 
bronzed white men, clad in the fringed 
buckskin of the adventuring frontiersman, 
floated past me down the mighty stream 
which they had trekked across a continent 
to find. Half-breed trappers, chanting at 
the paddles, descended with precious 
freights of fur. A square-rigged merchant- 
man poked its inquisitive bowsprit around 
a rocky headland and as she passed I noted 
the words Columbia, of Boston in raised 
gilt letters on her stern, and I remembered 
that it was from this same square-rigged 
vessel that the river took its name. A 
warship, flying the flag of England, and 
with the black muzzles of guns peering 
from its row of ports, cautiously ascended, 


the leadsmen in the shrouds sounding for 
river-bars. Log forts and trading posts 
and mission stations once again crowned 
the encircling hills. Forgotten battles blew 
by on the evening breeze. A yellow dust- 
cloud rose above the river bank and out 
of it emerged a plodding wagon train. The 
smoke of pioneer camp-fires spiraled sky- 
ward from those rich valleys where in 
reality the placid cattle browse and the 
orchards droop with fruit. From the 
vantage of a rocky promontory a ghostly 
war-party peered down upon me—a pale- 
face—taking a summer’s holiday along that 
mighty stream upon whose bosom of old 
went forth the bepainted fighting men. 
The furtive twilight slipped behind night’s 
velvet curtain. The mountains changed 
from jade to coral, from coral to sapphire, 
from sapphire to amethyst. The snow- 
peaks gleamed luminously, like sheeted 
ghosts, against the purple velvet of the 
sky. The night-breeze rose and I shivered. 
The steamer swung silently around a bend 
in the river and, all suddenly, the darkness 
ahead was sprinkled with a million blinking 
fireflies. At least they looked like fireflies. 

“Portland!” shouted a raucous voice, far 
off somewhere, on the upper deck. ‘‘Port- 
land! All ashore!” 

I felt a hand upon my shoulder. It was 
the Lovely Lady. 

“Where on earth have you been?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Tommie and I have been hunting 
for you everywhere.” 

“T’ve been on a long journey” said I. 

“You've been asleep; that’s where you’ve 
been” said the Lady, a little severely. 
“Please wake up now and get us to a hotel, 
for I’m cold and my back aches from sitting 
on those horrid camp-stools and I’m almost 
starving.” 

“Crank up thecar, Billie” I called. “We’re 
no longer river-fowl. We’re autobirds again.” 


In July the Autobirds will explore the valleys of Oregon 
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The great white cone of Mt. Hood would make the ghost of Whymper moan for 
hobnailed boots and an alpenstock 
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A SONG OF THE ROAD 


By CLARENCE URMY 


Hello, you little, unexpected, curving, country road, 

You look as though you might, perchance, lead on to Joy’s abode! 
What is there just beyond the turn down by that redwood tree? 
You will not tell? O, very well, Pl just walk down and see! 


Oho, a valley view superb of Santa Clara’s vale, 

Enclosed by amethystine hills that fairy dreams exhale; 
And little rivers orchard-edged, slopes with vineyards blent, 
The bay a field of silver and the sky a turquoise tent! 


Well, well, you mean to say you creep straight to that mountain crest? 
And do you lead, as good roads should, to dreamful realms of rest? 
Your lips are sealed! Azaleas nod and tiger lilies call; 

My pilgrim feet you onward woo, O woodland waterfall! 


Praise be! How like the bold Ortega, years and years ago 

Upon Montara’s height rejoicing o’er the scene below! 

The calm Pacific’s sunset sea before me lies unrolled, 

Its blue waves white with shore-set dreams of Argonauts and gold. 


Good night, you little joy-diffusing, peace-dispensing road, 
The world from you might learn a lesson rich in Nature’s code; 
Tomorrow you shall lead me back to haunts of battle scars; 
Tonight I couch with Silence in the Tavern of the Stars. a5 
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LOST IN TRANSIT 


By HUGH JOHNSON 
Author of: Rations for Three; Cogged Dice 


Iilustrated by Louis Rogers 


HIS is a story a cavalry sergeant 

told in E] Adobe, Monterey.  Per- 

haps part of it is true. The Effenel 
Company really did persuade the Govern- 
ment that the Army needed a campaign 
of publicity, and there did come out of 
Washington an order that required all 
commanders to give said film company 
such aid as it might require in making 
picture plays depicting the soldier ‘at 
work and play and particularly under actual 
conditions of service.”’ This order was very 
drastic and it left some commanders little 
choice in constituting their equipment 
“props,” and their troops simply vast 
aggregations of stoogies or supers for the 
movie people. 


We were at Calexico. The ditch that 
has made the Imperial valley an oasis in 
a howling wilderness taps the Colorado 
river over in Mexico and flows almost 
parallel to the border as far as Mexicali, 
where it crosses into God’s country. There 
was a little Mexican federal garrison there 
and the rebels couldn’t get at it because the 
approaches were bad and because they’d 
have to fire into U. S. territory. Finally 
they hit an idea. 

“Come out,” says they, “or we'll cut the 
ditch and you'll starve.” 

Then a howl went up from Calexico and 
“F” Troop was ordered down there. But 
all we had was the moral effect of our 
presence. We had orders not to cross the 
line, and believe you me, they were some 
orders. As far as preventing those rough- 
necks from drying that ditch we might as 
well have been in Reno, Nevada. But we 
threw a bluff and for a while the rebels 


didn’t know we were four-flushing. It was 
like living on a red-hot stove for the valley 
people and it was no lunch for us. Rumors 
drifted in at the rate of three a day till we 
sort of got used to them and didn’t pay any 
attention. We had a little diversion of our 
own. 

Of course you know the face of Flo 
Folsom of the Effenel Company. There’s 
a film running at the Crystal theater down 
the street right now—‘‘The Doom of Duty” 
or something like that. Well, there was an 
Effenel party doing desert stuff out toward 
Tia Juana and this Folsom girl was playing 
their leads and living with her mother at 
the Old Pueblo in Calexico—quiet, nice 
girl, that’s what Flo Folsom is, and here’s 
where romance begins to bud. 

Our Captain—Gaines of ‘“F’’ Troop—is 
youngish and good-looking. He’s a little 
stiff and formal, maybe—long on dignity, 
but I can explain that. He comes from 
some old southern family and he’s a little 
over-ancestored for his ego. Puts in his 
spare time pottering over a colored picture 
of a shield with a bum dragon, a couple of 
mackerel and a shoat on it, and when he 
isn’t doing that he’s reading ‘The Gaines 
Family, 1610” or some other book on human 
pedigrees. But the Skipper is all right. 

Well, at the hotel one day he meets up 
with a little slip of a gypsy-looking girl 
with white teeth and a couple of dimples, 
and he falls awful hard. She didn’t pull 
any conversational rough stuff, she could 
ride like Annie Oakley, she was sweet and 
modest, and she got the Skipper’s capricorn. 
He was riding or driving or walking with 
that girl as many hours of the day as her 
mother would stand for. We got a good 
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line on what was happening from Peters, 
the Captain’s groom. 

It was about the third week when the 
crisis came and the Skipper squares away 
to rip out the climax chord on the harp of 
a thousand strings. 

“Your face haunts me,” Peters says he 
says, ‘‘seems like it’s indissolubly discom- 
bobulated with my past and my dreams. 
I think it is the face of my ideal that flits 
through my memories, a map my soul has 
conjured up out of its hankering.” 

Now it wasn’t that girl’s fault if the 
Skipper had vainly imagined the thing 
that was not, but she’d sized him right and 
she saw it was up to her to break to him 
the horror of the situation. Perhaps before 
he’d got all wised up on the Gaines family 
and so worried about his position as an 
officer and a gentleman by act of congress, 
it wouldn’t have made any difference and 
he’d have thrown discretion to the winds. 
She was easy with him, and didn’t say 
“Cut out the canned drammer and come 
down to cases. It was in the three-reel 
pickshur passion play, Hannah the Hod- 
carrier’s Bride, that you lamped a thousand 
feet of my coast lines and contours. It was 
in Mattie the Matador that my mug got 
all messed up that way with your musings.”’ 
No, she did it all gentle, but it hit him just 
as hard and he didn’t say “‘Corathon day 
me, though you are only a simple kineto- 
scope queen at one hundred and fifty a 
week and I am a palladium of the national 
honor at one fourth the price, come to my 
arms and give up your maid because I can’t 
afford one. J°// hook you up the back.” 

No, he laughed, dry and cackling, like 
a man that sees his last bean go to another 
fellow’s trays full on deuces over his own 
three aces. The Gaines family had him in 
its grip. Self-discipline—that’s the Skipper. 

“What a peculiar coincidence!”’ says he, 
and edges away. But he was a gentleman 
and he didn’t saw off abrupt and common. 
There was three more rides, a walk and a 


dance—for appearance’s sake. It was no 
good. The crowd around the hotel didn’t 


mention that he came back five times, but 
they talked a lot about his not coming 
twenty-five as heretofore, and pretty soon 
the end of the romance and the reason for 
it was common property clear to San Diego. 

I never want to serve again under an 
officer who’s been crossed in love. The 
Skipper moped about camp like a dyspep- 
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tic man with St. Vitus dance and muscular 
rheumatism, and he hadn’t just been 
crossed—he’d been whip-sawed both ways 
because he was doing it himself. But his 
real troubles hadn’t begun to arrive. 
The director of that company was a 
rough-necked diamond named Kramm. 
He'd pushed from the bottom up with 
evidences of his lowly origin hanging all 
over him—a dumpy little man with enough 
energy to discount a dynamo, but without 
any particular Vere de Vere repose holding 
him down. He’d been in love with his 
leading lady for two years. He’d either 
absorbed the lowly hero business from his 
pictures, or he’d been born with it, because 
he was hep to his limitations. He hadn’t 
made any tender avowals and he never 
would, being content to worship at a dis- 
tance and take it out in looking out for the 
girl’s interests and quietly registering re- 
nunciation without much time to lose 
thinking about his broken heart. He drove 
the rest of that aggregation like an Army 
skinner persuades a six-line mule team. 
“Wilkins, you marble-head, you couldn’t 
act on a red-hot stove. Come over here 
and do that again. And Maybelle, 
duchesses don’t chaw gum or whatever that 
cud is you’re working on. Skid it, and walk 
front when you do, like a lady entering a 
droring room and not like a cow floundering 
inasalt marsh.”’ But let Miss Folsom come 
on and it was “Miss Folsom, would you 
please step two paces nearer front and 
register about thirty-five cents’ worth of 
perturbation—no—pardon, but Harold’s 
exit’s right and it don’t acquiesce with the 
picksher, your signaling off left that way.” 
While the Captain’s short courtship was 
on, Kramm-moped around like a dumb and 
stricken thing, then when it busted he 
cheered up a lot, but after that he got 
worrieder and worrieder. A man _ in 
Kramm’s job don’t go through life scream- 
ing at people to register human emotions so 
they'll be recognized by every boob in the 
world, and then not recognize the symptoms 
of a broken heart when they’re hung out. 
That girl went on the even tenor of her 
way, smiling and pleasant as ever, but the 
little naked boy had made a clean right and 
left shot with his arrows, and she couldn’t 
cry into her pillow at night and not show 
it in her eyes next day. Then you could 
see it in her acting. Seemed like the life 
had been sapped right out of her. I reckon 
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they were the two miserablest people in 
California. Kramm couldn’t understand. 

“He turned her down because she’s 
doing foto-plays?” he’d ask, all puzzled 
up. ‘No—unh-wh. I’ve seen bone-heads, 
but they don’t make ’em that solid. It 
can’t be done.” Later on he got mad, and 
finally furious. 

One day a big letter came from the 
Philadelphia office of the company and in it 
was an enclosure of a War Department 
order. We knew all about that order at 
camp. We had one. It said that “F” 
Troop was put at the disposal of the 
Effenel Company to make soldier plays to 
popularize the Army. Kramm read it and 
you could see the idea soaking in. 

“T’ll show him!” he whoops. “Tl pop- 
ularize him—the  stiff-necked parcel of 
starched pants! When he knows the talent 
necessary to eatin’ humble pie in a pickshur- 
play he’ll come off that horse, no? Oh, no! 
I'll learn him to box!” 

Things were warming up across the line. 
Blanco had taken Sonora for the rebels. 
He had a force besieging Guaymas, and 
practically all northwest Mexico was in his 
hands, except the little handful of federals 
at Mexicali. 

One day old Vance that lives up in Los 
Angeles and owns the big La Cuesta ranch 
over in Sonora, about half the Imperial 
valley, and a lot of mines and cattle be- 
sides, came in to see the Skipper. He was 
a pretty savvy old duck and he had his 
own sources of information. When all the 
rumors about cutting the ditch came in he 
used to tell us not to worry, and he knew. 
But this time he was serious. 

“They'll do it” he said. “They'll do it 
in the next three days. Now what I want 
to know is, what are you going to do about 
it?” The Skipper gives him the eye. 

“Nothing” says he. “How can I?” 

“Do you see this map?” says Vance, 
unfolding a plat. ‘Before the water came 
we used to call this The Imperial Desert— 
just like the rest of the country north—so 
dry it squeaked. The sun would bake an 
egg in the sand in ten minutes. Now look 
at it—millions of dollars in crops and 
homes, thousands of people. Take the 
water away and nature’ll assert herself. 
People’ll die of thirst.” 

“T can’t help it” says the Skipper. “My 
orders are not to go into Mexico, no matter 
what happens.” 
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“Your orders,” says Vance, ‘‘are for 
public and international digestion. Do you 
think the War Department wants you to 
stand by while this country is destroyed? 
Take a little responsibility on yourself. 
Use a little tact.” 

The Skipper didn’t like that and he gets 
all dignified. 

“Tl telegraph for their wishes.” 

“Yes, and get a note to read your orders. 
That’s not what they want. They want 
to furnish protection without starting a 
general ruction. Do it yourself.” 

The Skipper ends by ordering Vance out 
of his tent, and the old man goes away 
swearing, and the Captain, as he always 
does when he’s worried, beats it down to the 
picket line to pace up and down behind the 
horses. The sound of them munching their 
hay is quiet-like and comforting. But it’s 
one thing to be worried about somebody 
else’s troubles and it’s another to have the 
prong in your own hide. The Effenel 
service truck comes chugging up along the 
line and out hops Kramm. The Captain 
sizes him up frigid and distant. 

“T got a scenario here I want you to read” 
says Kramm. ‘With the War Department 
order and all puttin’ your men at my dis- 
posal I’ve been noticin’ you. I had this 
written on a special idea of my own to put 
you‘in as Percy.” 

The Captain has a way of rearing back 
and looking down his nose like a scary 
horse. It looks high-bred and spirited but 
it didn’t get across. 

“Most of this sloppy sentiment stuff 
depicts the young American officer sans 
power eh sans reproshe. This play’s origi- 
nal. I'll give it to you ina nut. Officer on 
border duty amuses hisself flirtin’ with 
beautiful and innocent seforita. She has 
sweetheart in the rebel army but she jilts 
him for the gringo. Mexican sweetheart 
closely pursued by federals driven across 
border. They run into American patrol 
commanded by gringo officer. To avoid 
being captured and turned over to the 
federals to be shot, they capture Ameri- 
cans. Their only chance of final escape is 
to shoot their prisoners. Do you get it— 
see the punch comin’? It’s great. At the 
proper minute, seforita rides in. Begs her 
sweetheart for life of officer—now—but— 
one of the rebels recognizes him. He has a 
wife in the States. What’ll happen?—un- 
certainty — suspense —daynoomong. He 
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can’t deny. She scorns him. But he knows 
his power and begs. Big stuff—turrable 
big. Miss Folsom’s the senhorita—she’s 
great in that torrid stuff. I’m Viaje the 
reb, and I don’t go on except in them big 
parts. I’ll want to use the troop at two— 
machine gun too. Eight men in all, we call 
for. We got the costumes to put this on. 
I want to make a lot of short flashes but 
we'll put one of the big scenes on at four, 
so you report then—light’s best.” 

The Skipper was crackling, but Kramm 
didn’t notice. 

“Beauty about this stuff is you don’t 
have to get no lines. You read over scene 
47 there. We'll rehearse it a few times. 
That beggin’ business is your big scene. 
You’ve got a fine face for the part.” 

I don’t know what the Skipper thought. 
I suppose he imagined Miss Folsom was 
at the bottom of it and he figured he 
deserved it. 

“Let me read that order again,” he 
asked, and Kramm did it. It was most 
explicit and binding. 

“Four o’clock” says Kramm. “Field kit.”’ 

“Miss Folsom,” says the Captain stiff, 
“she knows about this?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about her, she'll be 
there with the goods.” 

“Let me just look at that order once 
more”’ says the Captain. 

It’s good for the army the way they 
drill that respect for orders into West 
Pointers. The Articles of War says, death 
for disobedience in war and instant dis- 
missal in peace. They catch those boys 
young and drill it so deep they don’t think 
of questioning an order. 

“What you ask is very 
Kramm”’ says the Captain. 
Department intended this.” 

“Tt ain’t your business to do anything 
but obey, is it, Cap? Orders is orders to 
you little starched khaki kids, ain’t they? 
Four o’clock’s the hour. That’s all I have 
to say to you, ain’t it? Well, you be there 
at four. Get me, Steve?” 

You can’t tell about them quiet chaps 
like the Skipper. Before Kramm could 
draw a breath, the Captain was holding 
him so tight by the shoulders that his 
fingers nearly bit through the pudginess. 

“These orders require no familiarity 
from you. My name is not Stephen.” 
And he projects Kramm about ten paces 
south. Kramm got up and started to come 
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repugnant, Mr. 
“T doubt if the 
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back but he stopped. He stood and rubbed 
the place on his shoulder. 

“Four o'clock” was all he said. 
o'clock, Cap, four o’clock.” 


“Four 


I won't forget that day. Kramm had 
picked out a place close to the border 
where the ditch snakes up pretty close to 
the line. To the south the baked cracked 
adobe flats stretch away to the yellow dykes 
where the ditch follows a contour into 
Mexicali. It was a fine place for desert stuff. 

We made a lot of forty and fifty foot 
flashes, very exciting, but Miss Folsom sat 
up in the shade of the auto awning as 
nonchalant as though we weren’t doing our 
best to show that camera how the remnant 
of Viaje’s squad of greasers, risking their 
lives to save their country from something 
or other, could beat it across the line and 
into contraband safety, dragging a pack 
train of machine guns as they sloped. We 
had eight men of the first squad all rigged 
out in burnt umber, and serapes, and 
slashed trousers, and cigarettes, and Kramm 
had painted them up till they looked worse 
than the rurale deserters you see hiding in 
abandoned copper mines on the Arizona 
side. But all the time Miss Folsom in her 
senorita duds just sat there reading a 
Frisco paper, and paying no attention to 
all the leads up to her big scene, nor to 
Kramm dressed similar to us and dancing 
around that camera like an Igorrote around 
a canyow of roast dog. 

Prompt as reveille at four o’clock the 
Captain rides out from town on his big 
He bows and lifts his hat to Miss 


roan. 
Folsom, very cold and formal. Every- 
thing stops. Kramm_ steps aside from 


the camera and the soldiers all get sheepish. 

“That light’s just right” says Kramm, 
and motions the camera over to a fake 
camp we’d pitched with ammunition boxes 
strewed about a tent, and a tripod and pot 
over a fire. “Curtis,” says Kramm, “get on 
the job, you’re a sentry over a prisoner in 
that tent. Captain, you have some scenes 
with Miss Folsom alone—kissing and such 
—we can take them any time. We'll get 
scene 47 now.”’ Miss Folsom stepped down 
out of that auto and swarmed forward. 

“Why, I thought Firestone was to play 
Percy?” 

“Firestone, he’s laid off” says Kramm 
with a none-of-your-business snap to his 
jaw. The Skipper’s face was a puzzle. 





He was riding or driving or walking with that girl as many hours of the day as her mother would stand 
for. We got a good line on what was happening from Peters, the Captain’s groom 
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“Mr. Kramm,” says he, “are you going 
to insist on this farce?” 

“You'll look fine facing a court-martial 
for disobedience of orders” says Kramm, 
“and this would be great stuff for the Sun- 
day supplements—as sure as my name’s 
Kramm, I'll report you.” 

“I’m prepared to carry out my orders” 
says the Skipper, frigid again. 

“All right” says Kramm, “‘you’ve been 
captured. Go over and sit in that tent 
door and Private Earle will tie you up.” 
The Skipper squatted. It was bitter busi- 
ness, even if Earle was dressed like a 
Mexican. 

“First off” says Kramm, “I abuse you. 
(The Captain was tied hands to knees) 
We'll rehearse it.”” Then he walks over and 
leans above the Captain registering angry 
and disdainful scorn. Kramm was great 
on make-up. I’ve seen a dozen fat va- 
queros that didn’t look worse’n him. 

“Carramba-esta-wueno-sandiego,’ and he 
pushes the Captain over with his knee and 
leans over as though he was going to strike, 
“Quien do you think you are—hey?—you 
perky little bundico of scented calling 
cards.” There was a lot besides play-act- 
ing in that, and Kramm’s Spanish was vile. 
The Skipper wasn’t cut out for an actor, 
and his business was good only because he 
meant it. He was straining at the ropes, 
and he lurched so hard that Kramm fell 
over him. Then he got one hand free and 
they went rolling over and over in the sand, 
striking, scratching and punching. You 
couldn’t get away from it—it was funny. 
Discipline was too strong on the soldiers 
to interfere. They just stood stuffing 
things in their mouths while the Skipper 
gave an ocular demonstration that he could 
lick Kramm with two legs and a hand tied. 
Miss Folsom laughed right out, and I 
don’t know how it would have ended if 
old Vance with a citizen or two from Cal- 
exico hadn’t come tearing over the crest 
of that dead river-bank, their horses all 
lather and dust. The white hair that Vance 
wears long over his bald spot was streaming 
in the breeze and he looked like the spirit 
of ’76—grim and tragic. The Captain got 
up panting and the ropes fell away from his 
feet. Kramm got up too, his nose all bulby 
and red. Old Vance got his breath. 

“Are ye drunk, Captain Gaines?” says 
he, “‘or what?” 

The Skipper blushed and sputtered. 
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“What mummery is this,” the old boy 
roars, “with the safety of the people ye are 
sworn to protect at stake?”’ You didn’t 
have to look long to see what he meant. 
We weren’t over a mile from the La Cuesta 
heading on the ditch. Through a gap in the 
sand-dunes way off in the south, we could 
see a column debouching. The federals 
wear light blue crash, so we knew it wasn’t 
them. It was Blanco coming up from 
Sonora to dynamite that heading just like 
he’d promised so long. It’s hard to tell 
just how tragic that was. You could see 
the grins peter out and fade. It’s no fun 
in that country to see the water go. You 
drink about a bucket a day, and losing that 
don’t look good. We forgot about the 
films, that is, everybody but Kramm. He'll 
forget his business when they bury him. 

“T’ve explained my orders before, Mr. 
Vance” said the Skipper. 

“Orders be blowed!” roars old Vance. 
“TI don’t see a single soldier here. All I 
see is a lot of greasers. There ain’t no order 
about them, is they? Nobody’s going to 
tell old Blanco who you are—that’s all the 
War Department cares about. Men, will 
you follow me?” Well, it had all worked 
out like a plot. Napoleon Bonaparte 
wouldn’t have recognized anybody as a 
soldier, and the Skipper looked back with 
a new light in his eye. 

“Give me that serape, Sergeant” says he, 
and I handed him the property shawl I 
had around my hips. He shouldered it and 
threw away his hat. 

“Mount up and limber that machine 
gun” were his orders, and the men hit their 
saddles with a little cow-boy y-i-ip. In 
three minutes the first squad of “F’’ Troop 
was trailing a machine gun and two am- 
munition mules across the line into Mexico. 
But that wasn’t all we trailed. It takes 
Kramm a minute to get an idea sometimes, 
but it never takes a second for him to act 
on it. Before we were mounted he was 
jumping up and down like a man in the 
last ten seconds of a horse race. 

“Git that there camera into the truck, 
Wilson—move! Hop up here, Miss Folsom. 
Get a wiggle with that camera, Wilson— 
mount her, mount her—”’ 

Well, we raced for that Cuesta heading, 
keeping down out of sight in the gullies, 
and chugging and sputtering right along- 
side us was the Effenel service truck, with 
Miss Folsom, white and scared, clinging 
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“ll show him!” he whoops. “I'll popularize him 
—the stiff-ueecked parcel of starched pants!” 


to the front seat with the driver, and 
Kramm in back screaming swear-words at 
Wilson and, for the first time, forgetting 
the presence of his leading lady, because 
Wilson wouldn’t try to run out the scene 
with the automobile bumping over rocks 
and desert thank-you-marms at a flat rate 
of something over sixteen miles an hour. 
“But it’s the real thing” he kept yelling. 
“It’s a scrap—can’t you see that, you mutton 
head—take it any way—vibrations be —!” 
In the last hundred yards we had to 
cross the open, and Blanco’s outfit dis- 
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“covered us then. I don’t know what they 


thought we were. The head of the column 
stopped, but while they were guessing, we 
made the dyke, auto and all, and tumbled 
over into some kind of shelter on the sort 
of little tow-path that runs along the ditch. 
We crawled across the heading and Kulp 
and Cramer did as pretty an action front 
with the gun as they ever did at inspection, 
and there we were, six riflemen, a gun and 
an officer trying to hold a mud dyke against 
two or three hundred men, while the best 
director in the film business got his camera 
to zooning, and stood by with his prize 
actress, ready to shoot her in at the pys- 
chologic moment and give heart interest to 
the biggest moving picture film ever taken. 

In about five minutes a rifle popped out 
there in the sand and a flat-nosed Savage 
303 went hooting through the atmosphere 
over our head. Blanco didn’t think it 
would be even necessary to dismount to 
chase us out of that. They’d counted us— 
eight men eight. 

About that time Cramer cut loose with 
his trial range—eleven hundred yards— 
right into the thick of them, and they 
scattered like a covey of quail. But pretty 
soon they began popping. There wasn’t 
much to shoot at with the gun. The 
popping warmed up into something like a 
steady roar, and the neatest little scrap 
“F” Troop’s handled since the Leyte cam- 
paign was on its way. 

I saw Zapote Bridge and I was in San 
Juan, but I never expect to see anything 
like this. It didn’t take ten minutes to 
see that we were up against it right. No 
eight men can stand up against two hun- 
dred, no matter who the eight are. It got 
so hot around La Cuesta heading that hell 
wasn’t a circumstance. Poor little Joe 
Earle was the first one to get his—he just 
grunted and curled up. The ditch was so 
full of dust where their poor-aimed bullets 
were tearing up the dyke that you couldn’t 
see very well—just men moving about, 
crouched over in a kind of yellow fog. But 
I did see one thing I won’t forget. Kramm 
had shucked his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves. He’d pushed Miss Folsom into 
shelter close under the dyke, and he was 
running that camera himself. You couid 
hear it clicking away through the roar. 
His face was streaming and he had a cigar 
jammed down in the corner of his mouth. 
He was standing right straight up where 











Kramm was twisting that camera crank, both feet working like 
a bicycle rider’s from excitement 


every bullet that flew had a show at him. 
But he’d forgot all about them. Now he’d 
take the machine up close to get a flash at 
Curtis’ strong face peering through the 
sights, and now he’d wheel over to where 
Kulp was crouched over that M. G. like 
Barney Oldfield over a steering wheel, and 
once in a while he’d climb clear up on the 
dyke and squint at the rebs, who were 
closing in in a great big semi-circle, way 
out over the flat. 

You see, we’d been down on that border 
so long that we’d taken as true all the 
miners’ stories about how all one white 
man has to do to any number of greasers 
to make them slope, is to turn and fight. 
I saw the mistake but it was too late. First 
Earle and then Fredericks, then Brenda the 
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Pole, and then Curtis. But I 
knew there was one good 
hope. The M. G. is pretty 
good long range dope from 
about eight to twelve hundred 
yards. Closer than that some- 
thing seems to happen till 
you get down to about two 
hundred. Inside that range 
she does business again. It’s 
just like squirting a hose and 
it takes first-class fighting men 
to go forward to the last rush 
in the face of that fan-shaped 
sector of hot lead. I took a 
slant over the dyke. Those 
bullies had closed in to about 
three hundred yards, and there 
they came, floundering through 
the sand, lying down to fire 
and lumbering forward when 
the notion took them and with- 
out much of any command. I 
looked up and the Skipper was 
beside me. 

‘“‘At three hundred,” he said, 
all quiet, ‘““Kulp’ll get in his 
work, they’ll stop—they’re 
thinking about it now. 
They’re weakening.” 

Well, sir, some sharpshooter 
must have spotted that gun. 
Just at that minute the steady 
I-I-r-I-r-r-r-r-ip stopped dead. 
. Kulp reared up, threw his arms 
—_ over his head and slumped 
down. Cramer jumped into 
his place and lost three fingers 
off his right hand before he 
could get her going, and at that hot minute 
a mule seemed to kick me contiguous to the 
shoulder and I sat down like I’d slipped on 
a banana. After that, I seemed to be look- 
ing down from a cloud on everything that 
happened. 

Inside three hundred yards the greasers 
had to cross a flat like a table top, but 
there wasn’t any fire from us now, and I 
guess they thought they had us. You 
could hear them yell, and it sounded close 
and creepy. There’s no discounting the 
Skipper. He stepped up to that gun, 
twisted the feed belt over and straightened 
her, sighted, and let her rip. It struck that 
rebel line like a reaper blade. They stopped 
and burrowed into the sand, but they began 
firing. Then the M. G. jammed. 
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Maybe you [re 
don’t know the 
artistic tempera- 
ment of the 
sprightly auto- 
matic. The cart- 
ridges feed in 
like pencils roll- 
ing down a slope, 
and the fire of 
each one feeds 
and fires the 
next. But let 
one of them go 
in a bit askew— 
good-night. 
Sometimes with 
infinite patience, 
steely nerve, and 
the dexterity of 
a flea, you can 
start her. The 
trouble is that at 
such times as 
jams happen 
there isn’t any 
patience and dex- 
terity’s like to be 
out around the 
corner. The 
Skipper swore 
and jerked at 
that lever like a 
wild man, and 
then a_ bullet 
came and creased 
him, just like 
you crease a 
horse, seared the 
back of his neck 
with a_ scratch 
that hardly bled 
but was plenty 
enough to put him out, and he dropped 
across the tripod. 

Wilson had gone yellow and was hugging 
the bottom of the ditch praying, so I 
thought of Kramm. Kramm was fantee. 
He only knew that he was making the 
biggest picture of the age, and when I 
looked he was screaming like a lunatic: 

“Camera—Miss Folsom—camera—cam- 
era—oh, camera!’’ You know what that 
means; when in rehearsal Kramm’s got the 
picture just where he wants to record it, 
he gets it while it’s hot, and the way he 
starts it is to yell “Camera.” 

















I saw that girl's slim white fingers working in the black oily smelling breech 
of that gun—quiet, patient, but swift and sure 


To be a good movie actor you’ve got 
to know something about everything. 
Miss Folsom knew about machine guns, 
and she didn’t wait for Kramm to yell. 
She was up the minute the Skipper went 
down, and she wasn’t acting, either. The 
greasers were so close that the bullets were 
raking the top of that dyke like a harrow. 
You couldn’t see much, but I could count 
the buttons on those insurrectos’ coats and 
with no fire to face they were getting ready 
to whoop in and take us. I saw the Skipper 
lying limp and lean across that tripod and 
I saw that girl’s slim white fingers working 
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in the black oily smelling breech of that 
gun—quiet, patient, but swift and sure, 
and Kramm, one arm pumping up and 
down like a hysterical dancer’s, the other 
twisting that camera crank, and both his 
feet working like a bicycle rider’s from 
excitement, while he kept yelling: 

“‘Ger-reat—ger-reat—oh, great!” 

Life or the chance of it depended on what 
that girl could do in the two minutes’ lee- 
way she had, but it didn’t seem to concern 
me much. Of a sudden that gun spit out 
one detached shot—the jammed cartridge, 
and then, like canvas ripping, came the 
sound of her, under way. I knew that no 
girl could hold the barrel to the dead level, 
and somehow I got up on my feet. My 
legs were no good and I swayed over there 
with a stagger like three-sheets-in-the-wind, 
and caught the grip over her hand. They 
were right on top of us. I saw one black 
face with white teeth bared in a yell I 
couldn’t hear, and back of that, straw 
sombreros and arms brandishing rifles. I 
swept the muzzle twice back and forth, and 
then pretty soon I didn’t see anything but 
men running, and the sand kicking up in 
little geysers at their heels. Blanco got 
one through the arm and he didn’t stop 
them. I think some of them are going yet. 

Miss Folsom didn’t faint—not her. She 
didn’t even look around. She sat flat down 
and took the Skipper’s head in her lap. He 
was coming to. There are some pretty 
words in dago, and she used one of them. 

“Pobrecito”’ slte says. “My poor dear—” 

Perched right over them, that crazy 
Kramm got it in his camera—every motion, 
every tender little pat. He stopped then 
and wiped his grimy face on his sleeve, but 
still all he could say was “‘Gerreat!”’ Then 
after while: 

“T always used to think it’s a pity some 
one couldn’t have caught that Thermopylae 
scrap for posterity, but alongside of this 
it ain’t beans—no heart interest—no girl 
stuff. This is the greatest picture in the 
world.” 

With is preliminary flashes, he had 
nearly .wo thousand feet of the picture of 
a real scrap. He’d risked his life; eight 
men in “F’’ Troop had nearly lost theirs, 
and I wouldn’t have given a dime for the 
Captain’s commission. That was because 


I didn’t know. I’ve heard that the Cap- 
tain reported the whole thing to the War 
Department and they commended him, at 
the same time telling him that if it ever got 
out, he’d have to be the goat, which, it 
was said, would be a noble thing, as it 
might avert war. Old Vance doped all that 
out right on the ground, when he rode up 
after it was over. 

“It’s a shame to keep it from the world”’ 
says he. “It was splendid. But we’ll keep 
it dark—we’ll have to. You’ve benefited 
humanity. In that you have your reward.” 
The Skipper grins foolish. 

“T’ve got my reward” says he. “Hu- 
manity can go hang.” 

Kramm didn’t answer to that, but he 
did to Vance. 

“Keep it dark!” says he, startled. “That 
film’s worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
It’s the Chef Doover of the finest art there 
is. I'll show that picksher on every curtain 
in the world.” He seemed to get wilder 
as the idea Vance spoke of sunk home, and 
the old man led him away gesticulating and 
repeating that it was the finest film on 
record and that he wouldn’t suppress it for 
the whole Imperial valley. 


The Skipper and Miss Folsom were 
married in three months, when all the 
Cuesta cripples were out of the hospital. 
It was a very nice wedding. The troop 
gave them a silver coffee service, and old 
Vance some kind of cloissoné plates that 
can’t be bought any more, but poor old 
Kramm came in at the last minute looking 
like a rueful Billiken. I expect his present 
was the hardest bought of any. Down in 
front of Miss Folsom’s gypsy feet he 
dropped a,great tangled mountain of cellu- 
loid ribbon, coil on coil, like the snarly 
skein that smothered that lady that didn’t 
dare look away from her mirror. 

“There it is” he grunted. ‘It’s a turrable 
loss to the world—turrable, and it’s worth 
a hundred thousand to the company. I 
reckoned you expected this, but J wasn’t 
so sure—not till this minute.” 

“But I was, Fred,” and she smiled misty 
like and sweet, and kissed him smack on 
the crooked mouth, while the Skipper, who 
you’d have thought would be furious, just 
looked on and grinned benign. 
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MY HOUSE 


By WILLIAM LAIRD 


There was a house I built (wherein no stir 
Of life shall be forever)—dreams its walls, 
And holiest high desire its threshold-stone. 


I wrought alone upon that glorious house; 
None other knew the hill whereon it stood 
Delectable, where now it lies a heap. 


My house, my house not made with hands, not hands 
Made thee a ruin, but a gentle breath 
Fallen from an unflushed virgin’s pitying lips. 


She would not see my house, she could not love. 
I shall not raise me such another roof; 
I have no stuff to build another house. 


But if recurring springs shall hide from sight 
Those moldering ruins, my forgetful soul 
May merrymake beneath some lowlier roof. 


Many a still, dim eve shall blink my joy, 
Many a peeping morn see pitched beside 
An unfrequented road my gypsy tent. 


Or if my soul must have no roof till death, 
More shall I know of mighty winds and rains, 
Earnest unhurried suns and naked stars. 
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THE MAN WHO MAKES 
“ALL ABOARD” POSSIBLE 







The Story of “T. D. 


the Train Dispatcher 





By RUFUS STEELE 


Drawings by Louis Rogers 





“ HIS is the strangest thing I have 
ever seen.”’ The Mayor of San 
Francisco was addressing himself 

to the Chairman of all the chairmen. 

“You like our Portola parade, then?” 
The Chairman of chairmen smiled. 

“Ves, I like it” the Mayor affirmed; 
“but what I said is that it is the strangest 
parade that ever measured its length in 
Market street.” 

“Strange in what way?” 

“Strange in two ways. It is the only 
parade of ten thousand persons I ever saw 
begin and finish on schedule time. Also 
it is the only big procession that showed 
not a single sign of disorder while passing 
the reviewing stand. There’s a mystery 
here; clear it up for me.” 

“Has your Honor any idea at all as to 
how the feat was accomplished?” 

“No—but wait! That man across on the 
low roof there with a telephone in his hand 
—I noticed that he used his phone as often 
as a new division came in sight, and that 
he generally scribbled on a yellow scrap 
of paper and tossed down the paper to a 
messenger who slipped through the lines 
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and passed it up to the division chief. 
But I don’t see how that—” 

“You've put your finger on the miracle. 
Twenty lookouts have been using their 
phones just as you’ve seen that man on the 
roof use his. They have reported every 
move of the line to a central station and 
received back orders that governed the 
progress of the divisions. We undertook 
to do something that probably never was 
done with large bodies of untrained march- 
ers before, and since, as you say, there was 
neither delay nor disorder, I guess we have 
succeeded.” 

The restraining cables dropped and the 
crowd surged into Market street after the 
vanishing procession, like the unleashed 
walls of the Red Sea clapping together 
after the Israelites had passed through. 

“You say the thing was done from a 
central station off somewhere?” exclaimed 
the Mayor. ‘Well, what kind of a genius 
have you had cooped up there working 
the problem out?” 

The Chairman was bubbling with satis- 
faction. “Genius is the word” he said. 
“And there’s only one breed of him that 
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could do the trick. We borrowed him from 
a railroad. The fellow who has kept this 
army of men and horses in step from head- 
quarters is an old Train Dispatcher.” 


A quartet of idiots who didn’t know that 
the day of getting away with such things 
was past, held up the Fast Mail at Benicia. 
In attempting to 
make their escape 
on the stolen engine 
they jumped off in 
a marsh and let the 
big locomotive race 
on heedlessly up 
country with no 
human hand at the 
throttle. Suisun re- 
ported her going 
through likea streak. 
On the siding at 
Tolenas wasa freight 
train. The conduc- 
tor of that freight 
was handed an order 
by an operator who 


came out of the 
station running. It 
read: ‘Open the 


switch and abandon 
your train. A wild 
engine has got to 
smash into you.” 
The man who sent 
the message was at 
that moment _be- 
seeching Providence 
to take a hand in 
the carrying out of 
his order. He knew 
the engine to be one 
of the sweetest pieces 
of machinery on the 
division, and he did- 
n’t want it ruined. 
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tion. “TI hope the rascal gets what’s com- 
ing to him. Who is he anyway?” 

“The party responsible,’ answered the 
station agent quietly, “will doubtless get 
what’s coming—maybe a medal, or maybe 
a promotion. He turned that runaway into 
the freight to keep it from smashing into 
the Limited a mile up the main line. That 
might have jarred a 
hundred passengers, 
you see; but what’s 
worse, the Limited 
is your train, and if 
it got messed up 





you would be de- 
layed.” 
“Oh! Tm in 


wrong!” cried the 
traveler. “I beg your 
pardon and _his. 
Tell me, who is our 
hero?” 

The station agent 
laughed. ‘‘No hero 
stuff for his” he re- 
plied. ‘He’s paid 
to do things like 
this. I don’t know 
who he is—just some 
nameless little T. 
Be? 





At 3 o'clock on a 
Saturday afternoon 
inAugust a passenger 
conductor stopped 
his train at Thisby 
in the mountains of 
Nevada and tele- 
phoned from a blind 
siding to the T. D. 
at Sparks twenty 
miles away that his 
train had just scoot- 
ed through the cut 


Providence _ heard. As the wild gne rumbled into the switch a crouching ahead of a cloud- 
+ switchman grasped the handrail and ithi , 

As the wild one bounded into the cab burst. W ithin fiv e 

rumbled into the ' minutes the flood 


switch the steam was so far gone that a 
crouching switchman was able to grasp the 
hand rail and bound up into the cab. He 
brought the locomotive to a standstill 
with the pilot barely nosing into the 
freight. 

“The fool whose orders caused that must 
be crazy!” exclaimed a traveler who was 
waiting, alligator bag in hand, at the sta- 


coming down the mountain had covered 
three hundred feet of track in the cut 
with a blanket of rocks, earth and sage- 
brush four feet deep. The conductor, 
having done his duty, boarded his train 
and went his way with no further thought 
of what was behind him. 

The T. D. at Sparks did not move in his 
chair for a whole minute. He estimated 
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that he had one hundred carloads of debris 
to get off his rails. He could give himself 
at the outside limit six hours to get the 
traffic flowing past Thisby. Should he or- 
der out the roadmaster and construction 
crew to build a shoo-fly round the fill-in? 
He didn’t believe they could do it in that 
mountainous country in six hours. Could 
he get men enough to lift the debris off the 
track within the time? That was his hope 
he was going to smash into his problem 
along that line. 

The T. D. called up the machine shops. 
The day being Saturday, everybody had 
gone home at noon except the emergency 
man. At the T. D.’s command the emer- 
gency man ran for the whistle cord. Four 
long blasts called all the scattered em- 
ployees of the company to come in on the 
run. Meanwhile the T. D. had set the 
yardmaster to hustling up a special train 
that would transport one hundred and 
fifty men. A diner was borrowed from the 
ever-ready wreck train; but as it was pro- 
visioned for not more than thirty, men were 
sent to buy out half the stock of a little 
grocery and all the steaks of a meat shop 
near the tracks. The railroad store-keeper 
obeyed an order to turn over all the picks 
and shovels he had and immediately his 
men began to rob the hardware stores of the 
town to get more. The men who answered 
the whistle blasts were mechanics, car 
men, boiler makers, helpers, tenders, wip- 
ers, hostlers—everything. Getting the ex- 
tra provisions and tools delayed the train. 
It got away at 4:15, with the cooks bustling 
to obey the T. D.’s order to fill up the one 
hundred and fifty men with steak and 
coffee as the train sped along. 

The Sparks workers were not the first 
to reach the blanket on the rails. The 
T. D., combing a hundred miles of terri- 
tory with his wire, gathered forty section 
hands between Sparks and Hazen and 
drove them toward Thisby on a fast freight. 
An extra gang of fifty, ballasting track 
over on the new Fernley-Lassen branch, 
were scooting for Thisby on their work 
train within thirty minutes after the T. D. 
knew what he had to fight. A dozen husk- 
ies were routed out of crannies and corners 
and ordered Thisby-ward. At 4.30 half a 
hundred men were swinging picks and 
shovels. By 6 the T. D.’s full army of 250 
were unraveling the blanket on the rails. 

The men sank to their knees in mud. 
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They had the strongest incentive that 
railroaders can feel—to save trains from 
inertia. They looked like all the footballers 
of all the colleges struggling for a pennant 
on a tide marsh. Mechanic and wiper, 
foreman and apprentice were one under 
the mud—all were blessed shovelers. As 
night came on a locomotive rolled up to 
each end of the fill and their headlights 
turned the darkness into sunshine. The 
cut spouted mud and rocks like a long nar- 
row volcano. 

At 9 o’clock the six hours was up. “‘What 
now?” asked the T. D. of the man who had 
talked to him every twenty minutes over 
the blind siding phone. ‘They’re piling 
back on their trains with just enough 
breath left for a cheer. Road’s clear. 
Orders, please.” 

The national highway was in commission 
once more. Only one passenger train, a 
local, had been stalled by the blanket. 
Before 11 o’clock seven passenger trains, 
all madly on time, whistled through Thisby 
with their engine men marveling that the 
walls of the cut should suddenly have be- 
come six feet higher. The trains were the 
Overland de Luxe west-bound, the Overland 
de Luxe east-bound, the Pacific Limited 
west-bound, the Pacific Limited  east- 
bound, the China and Japan Mail, the 
California Mail and the Goldfield Express. 
As train after train took the cut a certain 
red-headed railroader sang like a child. 
He was a man bending over a table in an 
upstairs room in the station at Sparks. 
He was the T. D. and he had won his fight. 
There were 600 passengers on the seven 
trains. All were in a hurry. Ever see a 
passenger who wasn’t? If the T. D. at 
Sparks, in the whole minute that he sat 
quite still after learning of the trouble at 
Thisby, had, through a flaw in judgment, 
mapped out a campaign that would have 
taken his army until 11 o’clock, instead of 
until 9g o’clock to carry out, the running 
schedule of the seven trains would have 
been shattered like so many tungsten fila- 
ments, and inertia would have frozen up 
the road. Hours would have been con- 
sumed in unpocketing the seven trains. To 
some of the passengers the delay might 
have made no vital difference; but who can 
estimate the eventualities if the Presi- 
dent’s secret commissioner had not reached 
San Francisco for the steamer that was 
to enable him to slip into Mexico from 
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Mazatlan? Or if the new Secretary, missing 
the Mongolia, had not got to Luzon with the 
mollifying promise before the day set for 
the uprising? Or if the American Rugby 
team had not got away to Sydney to show 
the All Australians? Or if ten thousand 
letters had been three weeks or three 
months late in delivering their messages to 
the islands of the Pacific? Or if, on the 
other hand, the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
committee had not been able to get through 
to New York to confer with the representa- 
tives of hesitat- 
ing Britain and 
Germany? Or 
if three million 
dollars’ worth of 
city bonds had 
not arrived in 
Wall Street be- 
fore the contract 
expired? Or if 
the California 
Congressman 
had not been in 
Washington 
when ruin threat- 
ened the vine- 
yardists? Or if— 

Who can guess 
the differerce it 
would have made 
to the world if 
those 600 hurry- 
ing travelers had 
been tied up over 
night in the Ne- 
vada desert? The 
T. D. thought he 
could. No won- 
der the Napo- 
leon within him 
awoke. And no 
wonder, when the battle was won, be bent 
over his desk and sang. 


The train dispatcher is an honest work- 
man tucked away somewhere around a 
certain station of every railroad division 
who keeps you from finding out that a 
train schedule is, in the very nature of 
things, a fairy tale. He knows that the 
causes that may delay a train have never 
been numbered. He can hold you in ignor- 
ance of this fact only by keeping the traffic 
flowing steadily and regularly in two di- 
rections on one track. The trains are able 


to pass each other because he is on the job. 
This does not mean, by the way, that if he 
went to sleep on the job there would neces- 
sarily be a collision. The essence of modern 
railroading would prevent that. The es- 
sence of modern railroading expresses it- 
self in a curiously negative arrangement of 
semaphores and automatic block signals 
so that unless some wide-awake hand 
drags them away from their normal posi- 
tion they shriek Stop! at every engineer. 
Originally the moving of trains was 





They looked like all the footballers of all the colleges struggling for a pennant on 
@ tide marsh. At night locomotive headlights turned the darkness into 
sunshine and the cut spouted mud and rocks like a volcano 


simple enough. One of the trains of a 
railroad ran along to a certain siding where 
it waited for the railroad’s other train; 
they passed and each went its way. When 
the railroad increased its trains to four the 
era of rules began. When a train did not 
arrive at a given siding to keep its meet 
with another, the first train waited thirty 
minutes and then proceeded under Rule 
One which said that the late train should 
now keep out of the other’s way. A con- 
ductor who had twice waited vainly for 
the other train lost his patience as the day 
waned. He held his train while he ran 
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up-town and sent a telegram to the agent at 
the station twenty miles away asking him 
to tell any trains happening along that if 
they knew what was good for them they 
would keep off the main line, as he proposed 
to run straight through. Returning to 
the station the conductor told his engineer 
what he had done. The engineer refused 
to trust his life to a message sent on the 
new-fangled telegraph and climbed out of 
the cab. The conductor climbed in and 
ran the train through in safety. When the 
general manager heard what the _hot- 
headed conductor had done he ordered 
telegraph wires strung into the stations. 
Dispatching began. 

When the first railroad’s trains increased 
from four to four hundred the railroad 
double-tracked its line. Eventually the 
four-track ideal was reached, which en- 
abled passenger and freight traffic to flow 
in both directions with never a meet at all. 
But the ideal or even the double-track re- 
quires ideal conditions. They call for 
smooth open country. The California 
country is hilled, ridged and mountained. 
To avoid being a roller-coaster a Cali- 
fornia railroad must resort to many tun- 
nels. Take the Southern Pacific system. 
The Shasta Route goes under the peaks of 
the Siskiyous; the Ogden Route goes under 
the peaks of the Sierra; on the Sunset 
Route the Coast Line dips often under- 
ground to cross the Santa Lucia range; 
while the Valley Line has its Tehachapi. 
The Bay Shore Cut-Off out of San Fran- 
cisco, burrowing five ranges in ten miles, 
is the largest tunnel section of the United 
States. Tunnels cost enormously. Double- 
tracking means double-tunneling. In the 
California mountains it is frequently diffi- 
cult to get width even for passing tracks. 
Thus the traffic in and out of California 
gateways flows through a single main 
artery; and with four times four hundred 
trains in operation the train dispatcher 
has by force of circumstances become an 
every-day genius. After jumping trains 
along to the king row through an eight- 
hour trick, he loves to spend his recreation 
time in the railroad club-house bending 
over a board of red and black squares. 
He’s a fiend for checkers, and the undis- 
puted champ. 

The dispatcher’s ideal is perpetual mo- 
tion; his tantalizing devil is the possibility 
of inertia. He is forever hurrying trains 
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up and down the track to get them out of 
each other’s way. This sounds like—but 
is not like—the man who, having only a 
little paint, swung his brush feverishly so 
that he might get his house all painted 
before the paint ran out. Trains bunch as 
naturally as bees swarm. That dispatcher 
is a failure whose trains get into a jackpot 
and have to saw by each other. 

There is much more to the T. D.’s prob- 
lem than merely moving the naturally 
inert. He must move it safely, expediti- 
ously and ‘economically. Besides that he 
must be a master of emergencies. The 
general office keeps east-bound and west- 
bound as evenly balanced as possible. This 
done, the dispatcher of a division, or a 
sub-division, is given the indeterminate 
factors of power and crews and thereafter 
must look to Providence. The dispatcher 
is constantly choosing between several 
courses and recourses. The plain logic 
of one hour may be made to look foolhardy 
by the developments of the next. The 
great dispatcher is he who always does the 
right thing. If the dispatcher makes a 
mistake he gets a torpedo from headquar- 
ters. Imagine a base-ball player getting 
a type-written letter of inquiry every time 
he made an error! 

There are eight dispatching offices along 
the Southern Pacific lines in California, 
and there is an operator at each of six 
hundred stations to receive orders and de- 
liver them. As the wheels grind to a stand- 
still at the station the brass-bound captain 
of the train hurries into the depot. You 
have seen him emerge with sheets of yellow 
tissue in his hands. They were the orders 
for his train. If you watched you saw him 
walk to the locomotive and deliver half of 
the yellow sheets to the engineer, who 
shared their perusal with his fireman. 
Eighteen years ago at Peru, Indiana, a 
conductor handed up to his engineer sev- 
eral yellow sheets and one of them blew 
away unnoticed. The property loss en- 
tailed by the wreck amounted to $120,000. 
Today the first sheet tells how many orders 
there are and states the number of each 
one. None may, unnoticed, blow away. 

A dispatching day runs from midnight 
to midnight. Three dispatchers follow 
each other in tricks of eight hours. In 
moving the traffic every train must be 
handled separately, and there are four 
items in the consideration. These items 
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are the abilities of the locomotive, the 
tonnage, the condition of the weather, and 
the personal equation of the engineer and 
conductor. Engines are unalike. They 
differ in performance even more than they 
differ in physical dimensions and theoretical 
driving power. The dispatcher knows 
every engine on the division as a teamster 
knows his wheelers. Tonnage is something 
he never gets rid 


if Perry fell out of an apple tree he’d hit 
the ground late.” 

With all these items to consider and with 
the tremendously busy road double-tracked 
only in the flat valley sections, is it any 
wonder that the time came when the dis- 
patcher, desperate at being able to com- 
municate with the conductor and engineer 
of a troubled train only by trickling mes- 

sages through an 





of. He thinks in 
terms of M’s. An 
M is a thousand 
pounds on the 
move. Bad 
weather is a va- 
riable handicap 
that he has to 
figure. But the 
pretty figuring 
comes when the 
dispatcher fits the 
task to the abili- 
ties of the men 
who guide the 
train. One con- 
ductor will load 
and unload more 
rapidly than an- 
other. One can 
get into a siding 
in a jiffy; another 
cannot. “And 
engineers,” said a 
veteran dispatch- 
er, ‘are no more 
alike than the 
coins in your 
pocket or the 
teeth in your 
mouth. Boomer 
Johnson always 
runs her full. He 
uses his head and 
loses no seconds. 
He could make a 
locomotive work 
up to the last drop of water. Benson and 
Groves run exactly on time; they know their 
machinery. Stimsonisa finemechanic, but he 
always has a bolt out and you have to give 
him ten minutes to fix it. Some you are al- 
ways rawhiding; some youare always holding 
by the tail. Perry will get more power out 
of a mogul than her rating; but when he 
has white whiskers he’ll still be dragging 
freight because he’s never on time. Why, 





He walked to the locomotive and handed half the yellow 
sheets to the engineer. One of these yellow sheets once zig : 
blew away unnoticed and there was a property loss eliminate induc- 


of $120,000. That couldn’t happen today 


operator, saw a 
great light and 
cried “Let’s try 
the telephone for 
thissortofthing!” 
And though an 
innovation less 
than five years 
old, the telephone 
has so thoroughly 
demonstrated the 
advantages of 
personal contact, 
of greater speed, 
and of greater 
accuracy, that it 
has been adopted 
on several divis- 
ions in California 
and in many 
places in the 
United States. 
San Luis Obis- 
po on the Coast 
Line, midway be- 
tween San Fran- 
cisco and Los An- 
geles, contains a 
typical dispatch- 
ing office. Its 
telephonic system 
is a metallic cir- 
cuit of two copper 
wires transposed 
in position soas to 


tion. This office 
commands the 271 miles of track between 
Watsonville Junction and Santa Barbara. 
Twenty-eight stations and forty-five little 
green phone booths at sidings, such as are 
never possible where the dispatching is 
done in Morse, report to a lynx-eared young 
man in the San Luis Obispo office, wearing 
a head rig like a hello girl, who bends over 
the train sheet. He is exactly like a gen- 
eral who in modern field maneuvers sits 
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in his tent with the phone swung to him 
and the war map spread on his table. 
Both think fast and give the orders that 
absolutely govern the movements of thou- 
sands. The difference is that the dis- 
patcher is expected to emerge from his 
successful campaign without any lists of 
wounded and killed. How strikingly the 
dispatcher does win without was 
shown in December when the American 
Museum of Safety awarded its medal to 
the Pacific system of the Southern Pacific 
upon the showing that during the fiscal 
year 1913 one billion three hundred million 
passengers were carried a distance of one 
mile without a single train fatality. 

The lynx-eared dispatcher bends over a 
train sheet bigger than a checker-board. 
The names of all the stations are printed 
down the center of the sheet. The numbers 
of all the regular trains are printed at the 
tops and bottoms of the columns. There 
are many, many blank spaces in which the 
numbers of extra trains are to be written. 
It is the extra trains that make the dis- 
patcher his worry. Also they make him 
his job. As station after station reports 
the progress of trains bound toward each 
other the entries on the sheet grow like 
stalactites and stalagmites. When the 
dispatcher has a meet or other order to 
give he turns keys that ring bells in all the 
stations where trains affected are soon to 
arrive. He dictates the order to the sta- 
tion operators simultaneously while writing 
it in the train order book kept at his elbow. 
He spells out the names of places, the num- 
bers of trains and the hour and minute of 
the action. In turn the operators who 
have taken down the order read and spell 
it back, keeping a check on each other as 
they read, and the dispatcher underscores 
the order in his book with each repetition. 
This is five times as rapid as the old method 
of hammering the message out on brass and 
then having it hammered back. 

San Luis Obispo is in a sugar bowl. 
Trains arrive from the south through the 
Santa Maria valley. Upon leaving San 
Luis Obispo west-bound they must cross 
the Santa Lucia range rising 2000 feet 
high. The highest point reached by the 
train, in the middle of one of the five tun- 
nels, is 1320 feet. For most of the thir- 
teen miles between San Luis Obispo and 
the summit there is a uniform grade of 
two and two-tenths per cent. All new con- 


loss 
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struction in California now has one per 
cent for its maximum, but two and two- 
tenths was the maximum set by Engineer 
Judah in his day and the locomotives were 
designed to surmount it. Two and two- 
tenths means that in a passenger train of 
ten cars the drive wheels of the engine are 
higher than the roof of the last car; that 
in traveling its own length the one to 
three-million-pound train is raised its own 
height. Thirty-two passenger trains and 
no fewer than sixteen freights travel the 
single track over these mountains every 
day. There’s always a train puffing up 
or shrieking down the Santa Lucia. 

Sitting there at his flat-topped desk, 
with the train sheet in front of him, the 
train order book at his elbow, and his 
motive forces perfectly arrayed in his 
mind, this checker-playing dispatcher is 
one of the most extraordinary specialists 
of the workaday world. He is one of the 
finest living examples of how a mighty 
corporation may delegate its functions to 
a humble member of its service. That 
receiver fastened to the dispatcher’s ear 
is the stethoscope with which he constantly 
takes the heart-beat of the division. His 
commonest prescription is a laxative, but 
when the emergency comes he must pro- 
ceed immediately with a capital operation. 
The fault with railroad emergencies is 
that you can’t always hear them coming, 
no matter how close your ear is to the rail. 
But it is the dispatcher’s ear that gets the 
first jarring sound and therefore it is the 
dispatcher’s brain that makes the first 
quick sift of the situation, the dispatcher’s 
decision that determines the method and 
the machinery of first aid. 

For instance: the dispatcher’s stetho- 
scope told him that a grass fire had stolen 
into Santa Margarita tunnel and was eat- 
ing the timbers. Did the situation call for 
section men, an extra gang, or the wreck 
train, or all of these? Must the passenger 
traffic be halted, or could passengers be 
transferred around? The right action meant 
a saving of thousands—which was it? The 
dispatcher had a minute or two to make up 
his mind. 

For instance: the wire said ten box cars 
three feet off the rails blocked the road. 
The wire wanted to know whether to hold 
up the Limited an hour or two while the 
boxes were got back on the rails, or whether 
the ten cars of mixed merchandise should 
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be shoved over on their sides to let the 
Limited scoot past. The wire got its answer 
in five seconds. 

For instance: the wire said a track-walker 
had picked up a ten-inch segment of the 
flange of a car wheel beside the track. The 
question immediately confronting the dis- 
patcher was whether he should take a 
chance, or whether he should mess up the 
time-table by stopping trains until the 
dangerous wheel was 
found and the car 
set out. The dis- 
patcher touched al- 
most every button 
on the board and 
dictated a terse order 
to many stations 
simultaneously. He 
hung the  sema- 
phore against every 
train in motion on 
the division. There 
was going to be 
some tall cussing on 
the part of trainmen 
who found nothing 
the matter with 
their rollers — but 
there certainly was 
not going to be an 
item for the morning 
papers that might 
begin with a black- 
typed list of names. 

Squarely in front 
of the dispatcher’s 
office at San Luis 
Obispo a _ curious 
string of cars rests 
upon asiding. There 
is a bunk car, a well- 
stocked kitchen and 
dining car, a tool car, 
two flat cars with 
ties, rails, chains, cables and great iron de- 
vices that are hard to name. Onanother flat 
car, beneath a white canvas cover, rests a 
crane that can reach out in any direction and 
pick up a hundred tons. When an engine 
comes flying from the roundhouse and hooks 
on, the curious string of cars becomes the 
wreck train. Themembers of the wreck crew, 
employed variously about the station and 
shops, will answer their whistle call in a 
jiffy. 
—_ time the dispatcher looks out his 





This checker-playing dispatcher is one of the most 
extraordinary specialists of the work-a-day world 
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front door he sees those waiting cars. Is 
there any psychological meaning in their 
being placed just where they are? A dis- 
patcher who had finished the second trick 
came out and paused in the door. I pointed 
at the curious string of cars. “If some fairy 
offered to give me my one greatest wish,” 
said the dispatcher, “that wish would be 
to live long enough to see that wreck train 
rot to pieces without ever having been 
called away from 
that siding.” 

“as, 1t true,’ I 
asked him, “that 
train wrecks are fre- 
quently caused by 
the dispatcher giving 
a lap order that 
causes two trains to 
come together?” 

“T believe,” he 
answered, “‘that that 
is quite true—in 
fiction!” 

“Tt doesn’t actu- 
ally happen in prac- 
tice?” 

“You can draw 
your own conclu- 
sions,’ he replied, 
“when you remem- 
ber that the Pacific 
system won the 
Museum of Safety’s 
medal in December 
for having moved a 
billion and a half 
passengers without a 
single puncture.” 

“Ts it true that 
dispatching is so ex- 
acting and so absorb- 
ing that when the 
dispatcher is through 
with his trick his 
mind goes right on moving trains?” 

“Of course that isn’t true.” 

“Then the dispatcher isn’t like a sailor 
who, having shore leave, hangs around the 
wharf and sees and thinks nothing but 
ships?” 

“Certainly not! The dispatcher is no 
sooner off duty than he goes about some- 
thing that will take his mind into new chan- 
nels entirely. I’m off now; let’s go over to 
the railway club-house and have a good 
game of checkers.” 
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Che Dotus ani the Rose 


A Poem written on the near-completion of the Panama Canal, showing how the 


genius of the West, here typified by the Rose, and the genius of the East, here 
typified by the Lotus, are to be merged and mingled in one through the world-event 
which is to find its initial celebration in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


By NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


The wide Pacific waters 

And the Atlantic meet. 
With cries of joy they mingle, 

In tides of love they greet. 
Above the drowned ages 

A wind of wooing blows; 
The red rose woos the lotus, 

The lotus woos the rose. . . . . . 
The lotus conquered Egypt, 

The rose was loved in Rome, 
Great India crowned the lotus, 

(Britain the rose’s home), 
Old China crowned the lotus, 

They crowned it in Japan. 
But Christendom adored the rose 

Ere Christendom began. 
The lotus speaks of slumber, 

The rose is as a dart. 
The lotus is Nirvana, 

The 19se is Mary’s heart. 
The rose is deathless, restless, 

The splendor of our pain-— 
The flush and fire of labor 

That builds, not all in vain. 
The genius of the lotus 

Shall heal Earth’s too-much fret, 
The rose, in blinding glory, 

Shall waken Asia yet. 
Hail to their loves, ye peoples! 

Behold, a world-wind blows 
That aids the ivory lotus 

To wed the red red rose! 
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On the great expanse of military ground west of the buildings of the Exposition will be situated an elliptical 

mile race-track and a grandstand to hold 18,000 people. Adjacent to the track will be the athletic and aviation 

fields and the parade ground. Here will be held a program of special events covering the whole exposition 

period—harness races, polo contests, field trials, ball games, and live-stock exhibitions. From this point will 

start the globe-circling air race for prize money which may press the million mark before the race is started 
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The Magic City by the Golden Gate. Between these low-lying hills, over this blue waterway, early in 1915, will 
from the navies of all the great maritime nations after 
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enter an international fleet of more than two hundred vessels, including representative types of battleships 
a spectacular procession through the Panama Cana 
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Vhere vesterday was a vast open space lined 


by rugged and unrelieved walls, today appear stately colonnades only thinly sereened by the scaffolding which will be gone tomorrow 


Magic City”? is indeed a place of fairy workmanship. for miraculous changes occvr, seemingly overnight 
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THE MAN WHO WON 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of the Billy Fortune Stories 


Iustrated by Arthur Cahill] 








As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 
and masterful, “a born result-getter.” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beaw‘iful and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Billy Fortune siories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reappearing with Billy are two 
quaint characters of the range, Steve Brainard and ‘‘Squint” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Boughton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
jive thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands, and Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring, resolves upon an encounter with the Carsons. During the gun-play that 
follows, Burdick is badly wounded and becomes a patient in the Carsons’ home, where he 
is visited by his employer, Weismann. With recovery comes romance; but Burdick 
grimly decides to renounce romance and to resume the siege fer supremacy of the land. 
He says good-by to Janet and the household and departs with Billy Fortune, who is 
mystified by the discovery that Burdick, evidently in love with Janet, wires to “Katherine” 
in the East: “I shall come to you on the first possible day.’’ As soon as he 1s able to 
travel, Burdick goes East to confer with Weismann and to meet Katherine. 


LOVE AND WAR 


KNEW you would come! I knew you eyes, his hair. The touch was light, warm, 
would come!’ Over and over again, tender, thrilling. ‘But you are here! You 
happily, triumphantly, Katherine re- are real—not the dream-man I’ve been 
peated the cry, resting in the clasp of Bur- comforting myself with. Oh, my dear!” 
’ with Her arms were about his neck. The radiant 
a soft laugh she raised her face to his, put- light in the limpid depths of her eyes, the 
ting up her hands to touch his cheeks, his _ scent of her hair, faint, elusive, delicious as 





dick’s arms. “If you had not come 


*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 
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the scent of a summer night wind blown 
across wide meadows, the gentle contact of 
her yielding body, swept him as with a 
flaming madness of desire. In that moment, 
desire was supreme. In complete surrender, 
he bent his head and sought her lips with 
his. 

Gently, very softly, as though she feared 
that reality might resolve itself back into 
dreams, she released herself from his arms, 
drawing a little away from him, but cling- 
ing to his hands, her gaze lingering upon his 
face fondly. 

“You haven’t spoken a word to me” she 
smiled in chiding; then, impulsively: “Don’t 
speak—not yet! Im afraid of the first 
word you may say—afraid it may not be 
the word I’ve longed for. Wait! Let me 
get used first to having you here. That’s 
the best part. The rest doesn’t matter, 
just now.” Still holding his hand in hers 
she led him to a deep chair in a window 
corner, then settled herself across from him, 
where she might look at him. Her happi- 
ness was obvious and frank as the delight 
of a little child. ‘Five years!” she said 
softly. ‘‘Five lost years, dear—think!”’ 

“Lost?” Cass echoed. “No. Won, I 
should say. They’ve been won for me. 
I’ve lived them, and have grown more ready 
for whatever may be ahead. I wasn’t ready 
for anything then.” 

Her eyes were lit with quick inquiry. 
“Not for love?” she asked. 

“No, not for love, nor for any other part 
of life. I used to tell you then that I loved 
you; but I didn’t know ~"** I was saying. 
I’ve been very glad that we didn’t agree in 
those days.” 

Her high color paled and her face grew 
grave. “That sounds so like you!” she 
said. “You hurt, just as you used to, with- 
out meaning to. It needs a great deal of 
patience to understand you. You don’t 
intend to hurt, do you?” 

“T am sorry if I hurt” he returned, “but 
I’ve never learned how to say less than I 
mean, just to keep from hurting. You 
must try not to feel the hurt more than you 
need. We shall have to talk very plainly, 
Katherine, if we talk at all. We mustn’t 
stop half-way.” 

Her beautiful eyes darkened. “Oh, Cass, 
don’t!” she breathed. ‘“There’s a long, 
long time for that. I want this first hour 
to be one I can remember without even a 
hand’s-breadth of cloud over it, no matter 


what comes afterwards. Be good to me and 
let me have it so. Tell me about yourself. 
I wonder if you know that it’s been more 
than two years since you sent me your last 
letter; and even when you wrote you were 
never satisfying. I always had to guess at 
the things I most wanted to know. You 
haven’t written me a word about your hurt. 
Tell me, dear—tell me everything!” 

Willingly enough, he indulged her. Once 
he had begun, there was much to be told 
about the big, hardy, free life he had known, 
its humors and its tragedies, its elemental 
simplicity, its genuineness, its breadth and 
depth of human fellowship, pervaded and 
dominated by the brooding spirit of the 
desert. She listened with eager intentness, 
questioning him sometimes with a word, 
stimulating him with her lively interest. 
He talked with kindling enthusiasm, keep- 
ing no check upon what he said. 

“Cass” she interrupted suddenly, after 
a time, “I believe you love that life.” 

“Why, so I do” he laughed. “I’ve found 
myself in it; that’s why. The very crude- 
ness of it has helped, because it hasn’t 
cramped me. At its worst, it isn’t arti- 
ficial. It’s the real thing, always. Of 
course I love it.” 

She was studying his face absorbedly. 
“You would find it hard to leave it, would- 
n’t you?” she asked in a low voice. 

“Tt would be very hard” he answered. 
“But I’m not thinking about that yet. I’m 
just trying to make the most of it while it 
lasts. It can’t last forever. It’s changing 
now.” 

She caught him up at that. “Change! 
You haven’t changed, except to grow 
stronger. Tell me: do you see any change 
in me?” , 

He did not answer at once, but sat look- 
ing at her, frankly appraising her. “Yes, 
I do” he said at last. “‘You have changed 
wonderfully, miraculously. You have 
grown even more beautiful than my remem- 
brance of you.” 

Rich color flooded her face; her eyes be- 
came deep springs of living light; her soft 
note of laughter pulsed with joy in his 
praise. “It is worth these five years of 
waiting to have you say that” she said; and, 
in momentary light raillery: ‘It comforts 
me to remember that you wouldn’t say 
more than the truth, even in complimenting 
a woman.” Her humor altered swiftly, her 
gaiety clouded with deeper feeling. Passion 
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looked out of her marvelous eyes. As if 
moved by uncontrollable impulse she arose 
and stood beside his chair for a moment, 
then knelt and bowed her head upon his 
knee, her hand groping for his. “I don’t 
want pretty compliments!’’ she whispered. 
“Dear heart, tell me if you love me!” 

Every fiber of body and mind thrilled to 
her appeal. His sharply indrawn breath 
was like a sob. His desire fought desper- 
ately. ‘Oh, you wonderful woman!” he 
cried. Bending above her, he kissed her 
fragrant hair; then, compelling her, he 
raised her beautiful head between his shak- 
ing hands and touched his lips to her fore- 
head, her closed eyes, her flushed cheek, 
her round throat. “I told you long ago 
that I loved you” he said. “How could I 
help it, if I would? Love belongs to you. 
You will have love always.”” Suddenly he 
let his arms fall from about her shoulders, 
and his voice grew tense with pain. “If 
love were enough—love like this! It isn’t 
enough, Katherine. I can’t believe it. 
You’ve called me unrelenting. I can’t 
relent. All that I’ve ever said to you is as 
true today as it ever was. I haven’t 
changed in that, either. Neither have you.” 

He felt her body relax slowly, resting 
against his knee; and slowly she arose, 
standing before him, looking down at him, 
pale, cold, remote. Only her eyes retained 
living fire. ‘‘You mean that—that the love 
I am offering you is not enough? Do you 
know what you are saying?” 

“Yes, I know! I wonder at myself for 
being able to say it, after this hour with 
you. But I must. And you must under- 
stand. I can’t change my faith. That’s 
what it is, Katherine—an absolute faith, 
and not the mere stubborn opinion you’ve 
thought it. I’d give up everything in the 
world for you but that conviction. I’d be 
less than a man if I gave that up to marry 
you and then had less than a wife in you.” 

Her hands were clasped upon her agi- 
tated bosom. “My love isn’t enough!” she 
repeated. Her white teeth caught at her 
lip, pressing it colorless. 

“Love must justify itself, or it’s less than 
love” he said. ‘It isn’t enough that I want 
you.” 

A heavy door clanged in the hallway. 
The girl fought heroically for control. In 
a moment she crossed the room and parted 
the curtains over the door. 

“Father” she called evenly, “will you 
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come in here? We have an old friend to 
luncheon. You remember Cass Burdick?” 

Her father came in at once, eagerly. 
“Cass Burdick? Well, well! Lord, boy, 
but this is good! I thought you were lost 
and gone forever. Where in the world have 
you been?” His hand grasped the younger 
hand with a straining pressure. He was 
not an old man, not yet approaching the 
decline of his vigor; but he had the lean 
bright-eyed alert look of one whose strength 
was highly nervous, more than physical. 
The lines of his smooth-shaven face were 
clean, deeply drawn, firm. It was the face 
of a thinking man, and one who had done 
his thinking at high pressure. He retained 
Burdick’s hand for a long time, as if the 
meeting gave him real pleasure. ‘‘Wher- 
ever you’ve been”’ he said, “‘it’s done you 
good. You’ve come out. How have you 
done it?” 

Burdick laughed in quick appreciation. 
“Hobnobbing with sheep” he said. ‘‘Run- 
ning a sheep ranch. I’ve had five years of 
it. It’s not much like the life you wanted 
me to tackle.” 

“Sheep!” Gordon echoed. “I should 
have taken you for some sort of a master of 
men, by the look of you. You have cer- 
tainly developed.” 

Katherine spoke evenly. “I know you 
two will let me go, for a few minutes, if I 
tell you I must see to luncheon.” When 
she was gone, her father flung himself into 
one of the deep chairs, sighing wearily. 

“Tt’s the middle of term-time” he said. 
“T’ve been hearing a railroad case for the 
last ten days—holding night sessions, too. 
I’m tired.”” He was regarding Burdick 
steadily, measuring him, comparing him 
with the half-formed youth he remembered. 
“Five years” he said. “Ts it so long as that? 
Time is certainly speeding up. This term 
will finish my eighteenth year on the bench. 
I'll be fifty-nine this fall, and I look the part. 
T’ll be an old man in another ten years. 
But you—you’ll never grow old, in the way 
I shall. Sheep, you say. Tell me about it. 
Are they your own?” 

“No” Cass said. “I’m only managing a 
ranch. It’s owned by a Kansas City outfit 
—the Weismanns.” 

“Weismann!” Gordon returned. “Not 
old Sol Weismann—not that scamp!” 

“He’s the man.” Burdick smiled. “You 
seem to know him. Is he such a scamp?” 

“Scamp!” Gordon repeated. ‘“That’s 
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the word I’d use if I didn’t feel obliged to 
say it all. How did you happen to tie up 
with that sort?” 

“T’m just running the ranch” Burdick 
said, a little consciously. “I’m running the 
sheep, not the Weismanns. I haven’t 
known much about them, except at the 
Wyoming end of the business. What has 
Sol done?” 

“Anything at all, for the dollar’s sake. 
Just now he’s after something at Washing- 
ton, something he wants to stop in the 
work of the reclamation service. He’s so 
hopelessly discredited that he can’t let his 
own hand be seen in it; but he’s working 
through hired influence. Some of his peo- 
ple offered me a retainer, last week, if I’d 
spend my vacation this summer on the job. 
Some of the scurviest political shysters in 
the district would have been my associates. 
Sol doesn’t know how to work in the open, 
nor how to get results except by chicanery. 
It’s a wonder you haven’t found it out. 
But, then, I suppose his sheep are perfectly 
respectable. You like the work, do you?” 

Katherine was at the door again. She 
was entirely composed now. “Will you 
come to luncheon?” she said quietly, as un- 
demonstrative as if Cass had been but a 
casual guest. At the table, too, she was 
the hostess, not the friend, certainly not 
the woman who had shown ardent feeling 
only a little time before. Her reserve did 
not appear studied, yet it was none the less 
impenetrable. 

Gordon took his place at the table, then 
glanced at his daughter inquiringly. “Only 
the three of us?” he asked. ‘‘Where’s the 
baby? Upstairs with the nurse, I'll bet. 
Pshaw! This isn’t a formal affair. Let her 
come down.” 

“T would rather she didn’t” Katherine 
returned, and Gordon gave up the point 
resignedly. “It’s my son’s little girl’ he 
said to Cass. “You didn’t know him. He 
died in Chicago last year, and we have his 
child with us. As likely a little four-year- 
old as any on earth. I’m sorry you can’t 
see her; but she’s getting the modern up- 
bringing. Maybe it’s all right; I don’t 
know.” 

The meal was perfect, well ordered, with 
skilled service by a man and a maid; yet 
Burdick found it dull. Gordon was the 
only one of the three who made an effort 
to talk, but his talk was desultory, as if he 
were not giving his mind to it. The silent 


persistent attention of the servants dis 
tracted him continually; once or twice he 
was near to showing his irritation outright. 

“Cass” he said, “I suppose you’ve sim- 
plified the servant problem, along with all 
the rest, out there in your sheep country. 
It doesn’t bother you much—eh?” 

Cass laughed. ‘When dinner’s ready at 
the ranch” he said, ‘“‘the cook stands in the 
kitchen door and yells to us to ‘come and 
get it’. The service is just a reaching- 
match. If you’ve never seen a dozen 
huskies destroying meat and potatoes and 
hot biscuit and coffee, then you’ve never 
seen the real business of eating. There’s 
our year-long bill of fare, with canned to- 
matoes and boiled beans thrown in some- 
times for good measure; and if he’s feeling 
just right, once in a while the cook will make 
us a mess of spotted pup—rice pudding with 
dried currants in it. And we eat and are 
thankful.” 

Gordon laid aside his sherbet spoon and 
sat back in his chair with a stifled sigh. 
“Yes, I know! Once, when I was a young- 
ster, I lived on boiled boot-leather for four 
days of a Labrador winter. It was prime! 
The only trouble was that we hadn’t 
enough of it. Zest: that’s a great word! 
When zest is played out, a man might as 
well quit. There isn’t any greater tragedy 
than a cloyed appetite, a warm passion 
played out and gone stale on you. That’s 
death!” He took out his cigar case, holding 
it closed in his hand. “If you’ve finished, 
we'll go into my room to smoke. It’s against 
the rules in here. Katherine, have some- 
body warn me when it’s time to go.” 

The room to which he led the way was 
quite unlike the rest of the house. Its 
furniture was old-fashioned, scarred by use, 
offering abundant comfort of the sort in 
which a man delights. Books were crowded 
in everywhere, from floor to ceiling; a long 
library table was strewn with magazines, 
document files and a litter of odds and ends. 

“Sanctuary!”’ Gordon said as, with his 
cigar freshly alight, he stretched at his 
length on a worn leather-covered couch. 
“Anything you like to smoke you'll find on 
the table there. Shut the door, will you? 
Now, nobody can touch us. I let Katherine 
fuss with the rest of the house, any way she 
likes; but this room is my own. It hasn’t 
been changed since you went away. Kath- 
erine has been trying to persuade me to 
give up the house and live at a hotel. I 
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She knell. by his chair, her hand 

groping for his. “I don’t want pretty 

compliments!"’ she whispered. “Dear 
heart, tell me if you love me!” 


might, if I could take this room with me, 
but I won’t leave it. It isn’t my own com- 
fort that I’m so fond of; it’s the associa- 
tions. The place is full of ’em. The best 
work of a pretty busy lifetime has been 
done in here, at that table. My wife used 
to like to come in here and sit with me and 
read to me; and the friends I’ve cared for 
have been at home with me here. No man 
has got past that door in years excepting 
those I liked. There isn’t an unpleasant 
memory in any of the corners. I’m just 
sentimental enough to be unwilling to quit 
a refuge where the best that’s in me has 
been shown.” He turned upon the couch 
so that he might look at his companion 
fairly. ‘‘Well! You’ve never been sorry 
that you didn’t do as I wanted you to and 
try to make a lawyer of yourself?” 

Burdick shook his head, smiling. “No, 
I’m glad I didn’t.” 

“Well, to be frank about it, so am I” 
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Gordon returned slowly. ‘I’ve been writ- 
ing a little volume of memoirs, this spring, 
and it’s made me do a lot of reflecting about 
the business—law and lawyers. The law’s 
a great profession; but the general run of 
lawyers don’t amount to much. I’ve about 
made up my mind that if I wanted honest 
counsel on a rock-bottom question of right 
and wrong, I’d prefer to get it from some 
pious, motherly old woman than from 
almost any lawyer I know. Yes, I would!” 
He smoked for a time in silence. When 
he spoke again, his thought had taken an- 
other turn. “The trouble with my proposi- 
tion is that the race of pious, motherly old 
women is likely to be extinct in another 
generation or two. They’re none too com- 
mon now; and I don’t think much of the 
breed that’s taking their place—the worldly- 
wise women, the disenchantresses, the cyni- 
cal scoffers at the true charm and beauty of 
womanhood. What’s got into them?” 
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Burdick felt his heart suddenly stirred 
by the question. He was eager to hear what 
this man would say. “I don’t know” he 
returned, a little lamely. ‘That isn’t ex- 
actly a sheep-country problem, either.” 

“No, I suppose not’ said Gordon. 
“Your women are too near the soil. The 
disease doesn’t affect them; they’re too 
healthy in body and mind and soul. It’s a 
distemper of the town women. They’re 
becoming a lot of perverts. If they could 
be Cleopatras or Helens, they’d be willing 
to play the game; but Juno is no friend of 
theirs. What’s it all coming to?” 

The knob of the closed door rattled, turn- 
ing lightly back and forth as under a gentle 
but insistent touch. Gordon got up quickly 
from his couch, his face kindling. Crossing 
the room, he knelt before the door, setting 
it ajar, opening his arms wide as a tiny girl 
came in timidly. She was an exquisite little 
creature, trembling with excitement, her 
wide eyes tearful. Her dimpled arms clung 
close about Gordon’s neck. 

“Why, baby!” he crooned tenderly. 
“What’s the trouble? Tell Grand-daddy 
Dick.” 

“Elaine wouldn’t let me come down”’ the 
child sobbed, ‘‘ ’cause she said Aunty Kate 
wouldn’t like me to, ’cause there’s comp’ny. 
I just sneaked down by myself. I don’t 
want Elaine to get me.” 

“Well, I should say not!” Gordon said 


stoutly. “See, I’m going to shut the door, 
tight. Now they can’t get you; they can’t 


come in till I open that door myself, and I 
won’t open it for a long, long time.” He 
gathered her to his breast and bore her to 
the couch, holding her upon his knee, wiping 
away her tears. “There! Now we’re all 
right again. Now you must get acquainted 
with my company. This gentleman is nice 
company. Grand-daddy Dick likes him. 
I'll bet he wishes you’d shake hands with 
him.” 

Without demur she stood before Burdick, 
offering her wee hand demurely, searching 
his face with wide straightforward eyes. 
“Do you like kisses?” she asked, and stepped 
closer, offering her soft dewy lips. Her 
manner was beautifully grave and sweet. 
Burdick felt himself flushing like a boy as 
he stooped to take her kiss. When it was 
given, she climbed to his knee, as if that 
followed as a matter of course, clinging to 
his hand. 

‘God bless you, dear!’’ he said softly. 
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Gordon laughed, not mirthfully, but with 
a catch in his voice. ‘“They’re great people, 
aren’t they?” he said. “The world ought 
to be full of ’em. Think of a big comfortable 
house like this with only one child in it— 
and she’s here only by sufferance. Poor 
midget! When her father died I had to act 
downright ugly, or her mother and 
Katherine would have tucked her away in 
some sort of an institution where she 
wouldn’t bother.” He sighed heavily. “I 
used to dream of being one of the patri- 
archal sort of old men, with a multitude of 
my tribe growing up about me at the last— 
and I have just this one, a little-old-woman 
baby. While we’re talking about tragedies, 
there’s one for you. I swear, I’d a hundred 
times rather be childless than grandchild- 
less. I would! I’d feel less shame in it.” 

A knock came at the door, and Katherine 
entered quietly. At sight of the child she 
paused, frowning. 

“Tt’s time that you must go, father” she 
said. “Come, Ruth!” 

The little girl would have obeyed at 
once, but Burdick kept her in his arms, 
hugging her against his breast. Deliber- 
ately he stood up, still holding her so, bend- 
ing his head to lay his cheek against hers. 

“Kiss me, sweetheart!’ he said, and she 
did as he asked, with that odd, wise serious- 
ness of hers. ‘Now, another one!’’ he com- 
manded. ‘And another! I want all you 
have, deary, except one you may save for 
grand-daddy.”” Again and again she kissed 
him. Her gravity was disturbed by a smile, 
so that she had to pause for new control. 
“My mouth came unpuckered” she said. 
“Wait till I get it fixed.’ But she could 
not, for laughter suddenly overcame her— 
a delicious thrill of laughter bursting be- 
yond restraint from the springs of happiness. 
She dropped her head upon his shoulder, 
abandoned to rollicking mirth. 

“Listen, little Ruth” he said. “Do you 
want to know why I was so greedy for your 
kisses? It was because I love little children 
better than anything else in the world—oh, 
ever so much better! Little people are lots 
dearer than big grown-up people.” 

Her merriment stopped at that, and she 
considered his saying with her wonted seri- 
ousness. “Are you going to be comp’ny 
at our house some more?” she asked. “T’ll 
give you more kisses if you do.” 

“T can’t, Ruth” he said quietly. “I must 
go away tomorrow—away, far off. I’m not 

















A horseman came up to where they were at work, halting, easing himself in the saddle. 
“Ts one of you Hugh Carson?”’ he asked. 


“Yes” the old man answered. 
The writer fumbled with a long wallet in a hip pocket. “I’ve got some papers for you” he said. 


“From the sheriff's office.’’ 
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going to forget you, though; I won’t forget 
you as long as I live. Give me just one more 
kiss now, for good-by.”’ 

Her lips clung to his fondly. He carried 
her into the hall and Katherine followed 
while Gordon lingered to gather some 
papers from his table. At the foot of the 
stately hall stairway Burdick put the child 
down, then stood watching while she went 
up to her nursery, turning now and again 
to look back at him. When she was gone 
he spoke resolutely to Katherine. 

“I’m going down town with your father” 
he said. “I shan’t see you again. It was 
a mistake to come but I couldn’t help it. 
It would be a greater mistake if I stayed 
any longer.” 

She was regarding him fixedly, her eyes 
despairing, sad, and holding something 
besides—something inscrutable, defiant, 
implacable. But, under his steady gaze, 
her eyes fell away from his and she bent her 
head before him, standing silent, as if ac- 
cepting defeat. He was deeply moved, not 
by the enticement of her beauty now, but 
by compassionate tenderness. 

“Katherine” he said gently, “if you were 
my wife, you wouldn’t find happiness. It 
wouldn’t be possible. I couldn’t give it to 
you. You'd have only a poor make-believe 
that couldn’t last. That would be terrible.” 
He took her unresisting hand in his, where 
it lay lifeless. Her cheeks were white; save 
for the slow, slow rise and fall of her bosom, 
her body was quiet as death itself. She did 
not try to meet his eyes again. “I must tell 
you this, girl’ he said. “You are very dear 
to me. Youcan’t doubt that. I’d give the 
heart out of my body for your real happi- 
ness. Thinking of you has kept me stead- 
fast in many things. I must be steadfast 
now—to myself, no less than to you. If 
you don’t understand, you will by and by.” 

He released her hand as Gordon came 
from his room. “Good-by,” he said simply. 
With a great effort for control she walked 
at his side down the hall to the door, reply- 
ing without evident emotion to his parting 
words, but closing the door quickly as he 
began to descend the steps with her father. 

Down town, on the crowded streets, he 
wandered aimlessly. A strong revulsion of 
feeling came upon him—weaxness, weariness, 
dull wonder at life’s inextricable complex- 
ities. There were moments when the thing 
he had done seemed to him incredible, 
insane, other moments when he thought of it 
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only with a sick man’s apathy, unable to 
comprehend. Once, when his solitude in 
the crowd became unbearable, he entered a 
theatre and sat for an hour looking on at 
the mimic life on the stage, with its care- 
fully studied passions, its rule-of-thumb 
emotions, its obvious counterfeits. He 
went out again to the street and walked 
rapidly for another hour through the maze 
of the thoroughfares, trying to tire himself 
out. The oppressive heat brought him 
bodily faintness, by and by, but no other 
help. The tension of mind and heart was 
becoming unendurable. He went into a 
bar-room and drank some whiskey, trying 
to drug himself into ease. The liquor 
served only to kindle a flaming, half-blind 
rage at himself. He sat at a table and drank 
again, then flung himself down with his 
head upon his crossed arms, feeling the slow 
fire stirring in his veins, abandoning him- 
self to the reaction after grim restraint. 

“What have I done!” he groaned. “I 
want her—I want her—I want her! I’ve 
wanted her all my man’s life; and I’m giv- 
ing her up—for what? For an insane fancy. 
She’s real—real—flesh and blood—living— 
and I’m letting her go for a thin shadow. 
Steadfastness!”’ he mocked bitterly. “I 
must be steadfast to an illusion, and let 
life go!’ Suddenly he drew himself erect, 
his mind ablaze with desire. “But I can’t 
go to her now—not like this!”’ he cried. 
Confused, distraught, overwrought, he 
walked until the early summer darkness 
fell and the street lights began to burn 
feverishly. He went to his room then, 
bathed, and lay upon his bed in the faint 
dusk. But it was far past midnight when 
he fell asleep. 

In the morning he breakfasted stolidly, 
heartily, forcing himself to eat; and after 
that he sat for an hour in the hotel lobby, 
smoking, reading the morning papers, idling, 
until the time would come when he might 
expect to find old Sol Weismann in his office. 
He did not want to spend any time with 
Weismann’s sons. Those futile weaklings 
concerned him no more. Overnight he had 
changed his mind about many things. His 
business now was with the old man. 

He found Solomon laboring over his 
morning mail. Solomon would have said 
that he was dictating; but that was rather 
a long stretch of the word. His stenog- 
rapher held her place, not by virtue of any 
appeal she made to his eye, but because she 

















The Man Who Won: 


was capable and long-suffering. She would- 
n’t have appealed particularly to any man’s 
eye, save, perhaps, to a dealer in bones. 
She was decidedly bony; forehead, cheeks, 
nose, chin betrayed no delicate feminine 
softness of outline, but only bony solidity. 
Every prominence and angle betrayed 
bones. But she was assuredly capable. It 
needed ability to get a finished product out 
of the raw materials of Solomon’s dictation. 

“Sit down” he said to Burdick. “T’ll be 
through here in a minute. Miss Epstein, 
now take one to Jacob C. Smith at 
Cheyenne. ‘Yours of the 8th received.’ 
He says he’s got some inside information 
about that ditch and can help swing some- 
thing. He wants me to pay his way down 
here. I think he’s a liar. Don’t say that. 
Tell him he’s got to show me, first, before 
I'll put up any money. Tell him to let me 
know who he is. He can get somebody that 
knows me to write and tell me he’s all right, 
if he’s on the square. [’ll bet he just wants 
to get to Kansas City without its costing 
him anything. Don’t say that to him. Fix 
it up so ne’ll know he’s got to prove it to 
me. Make me a copy of it to send to 
Billings, and write Billings a letter to look 
him up and find out about him. It don’t 
do to take any chances. That’s all, now.” 
He tilted back in his chair, swinging about 
to face Burdick, eying him sharply. 
“Well?” he questioned. 

Burdick went to the point directly. 
“T’ve been weak and nervous after my acci- 
dent, Weismann. I’m feeling better today, 
more like myself. I don’t see any good rea- 
son why we shouldn’t have a filing made on 
the land north of Carson, as Henderson 
suggested, and make a claim on the water. 
It strikes me that that’s the surest way to 
get rid of him. I have a man at the ranch 
I can use. When he’s made his entry we 
can have Carson enjoined from interfering 
with the ditching. That’s what we'd 
better do.” 

Weismann met this with a deep growl of 
relief and approval. ‘Well! Now you’re 
talking sense. You had me worried yester- 
day. I couldn’t imagine what had got into 
you. All right, then. Wait till I get 
Henderson to come down, so we can fix up 
the little things. You’ll want to take the 
stock I offered you, won’t you?” 

“Ves” said Burdick. “Give me a fifth 
of your stock, and cut out the salary. I'll 
take chances with you. Get your lawyer 
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to come in and make the contract. I'll go 
back to the ranch tonight.” 

Stolidly he went through with the work 
of the next few hours, all emotion completely 
inabeyance. Coldly, selfishly, he contended 
for his own advantage in the making of the 
new contract, pitting himself against the 
cold shrewd brains of old Solomon and the 
lawyer, gaining his points one by one. They 
sat far into the afternoon, planning, con- 
triving; sometimes of one mind, but more 
often opposing one another. All sentiment, 
all human feeling, was left out of the 
conference. When it was_ concluded, 
Burdick had won. Solomon’s_ small 
greedy eyes glittered with the pain of 
defeat; Henderson’s sense of superior cun- 
ning was mightily disturbed. Item by 
item, bit by bit, Burdick had beaten them 
both. When the conference was over, he 
was master in the management of the range. 

“All right” old Solomon said, in mingled 
despair and admiration. ‘Now, if you'll 
just show as much brains in handling the 
business out there as you’ve shown here, I 
won’t have any fault to find. Go to it!” 

In the smoking-compartment of his car 
homeward bound, Burdick sat far into the 
night, staring out of the window into the 
darkness. Lights of the towns scudded 
past; here and there the flame of a farm- 
house lamp flashed feebly out of the black 
night. At intervals, the train halted briefly 
at the country towns, and the lazy note of 
the town life struck upon his ears. It 
seemed all unreal, far away. By and by 
the car porter broke in upon him. 

“Your berth is done made up, Captain” 
he said, ‘‘and I sure am some sleepy my- 
self.” Burdick looked at his watch. It was 
past midnight. He had had the compart- 
ment to himself for an hour or more. But 
sleep was impossible. In his berth he lay 
broad awake, thinking, thinking. Now, he 
fancied, he had resolved life back into its 
elements, into its simplest terms, stripped 
of all meaningless complexities. He would 
live life out now on the conditions which 
life itself seemed bound to impose. Reac- 
tion from the stress of emotion was com- 
plete. He thought of the fond foolish hope 
that had brought him upon this errand, and 
laughed at suck presentment of himself— 
a laugh of grim sardonic amusement. Faith, 
tenderness, love, belief in vital human good- 
ness—all these became to him as mocker- 
ies. In this mood, it seemed incredible to 
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him that only yesterday he had actually 
indulged so whimsical a notion as stead- 
fastness to an ideal—a creation of fancy, a 
conceit of that first impractical youth 
which had not yet quite died out of him. 
Now, in full revolt, he told himself that he 
had finished with all illusions, all unreali- 
ties. The best of these, to which he had 
clung till the last, had borne no fruits for 
him save disappointments, negations, proofs 
of their own emptiness. He had been re- 
luctant to compromise those fine-drawn en- 
thusiasms; now he was resolved to put them 
aside altogether, to live his life upon the 
level of a hard stern give-and-take of tangi- 
ble performance directed toward tangible 
ends. He forced himself to believe that 
this conclusion was not reached in bitterness 
of spirit, but sanely, in the matured temper 
of a man grown wise enough to put off 
childish things. 

In the morning, when his train was cross- 
ing the monotonous stretches of the Kansas 
plains, his thinking settled into the con- 
crete terms of the problem of his work. 
Wyoming was not alone in suffering the 
season’s blight of drought. From the car 
windows he looked upon countless miles of 
desolation, unrelieved, powder-dry. Here 
and there in the streets of the towns or along 
the empty watercourses stood stunted trees, 
dust-covered, withering to death; all life 
along the way showed only dumb endurance. 
On the parched range, gaunt cattle stood 
listless in the blaze of the morning sun; at 
the station men were sitting, idle and dis- 
consolate, in the dusty shadows of the 
buildings, talking in dull monotones. Other 
stockmen were on the train. Burdick en- 
countered some of them in the dining-car 
at breakfast and in the observation com- 
partment. He could single them out with- 
out effort from the other passengers; they 
were morose, anxious-eyed, tight-lipped, 
but keeping hold upon that indomitable 
humor which rules the minds of men who 
face life in the raw, knowing it only through 
its harshest, crudest facts. 

“Great Godfrey!” one of them cried, 
speaking at large, as if feeling were to be no 
longer repressed. He was a big, florid man, 
one of the sort whom adversity may not 
crush. Adversity had brought to this man 
only a helpless sort of bewilderment. “The 
country’s like this every foot of the way 
from Montana to Mexico. Jackrabbits 
gettin’ up and leavin’. If this was a grass- 
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hopper year it would be one hell of a cruel 
joke on the hoppers. This state shipped 
fifty thousand head of cattle a day, last 
week—steers, yearlin’s, calves, she-stuff— 
everything. It'll take five years to build 
the herds back up again. I swear, if Old 
Man Pha-ra-oh could see this, it would seem 
like home to him, wouldn’t it?” He stared 
out of the window, squinting against the 
yellow glare. “I don’t believe I’d know 
water any more if I was to see it. It sure 
wouldn’t look natural.” 

A commercial traveler spoke up. He 
must have been a new man in the field, for 
he told the old story with gusto. “They 
say there’s a signboard out here somewhere, 
beside an abandoned well: ‘Started drilling 
for water; struck hell at a thousand feet’.” 

Nobody laughed. The florid cattleman 
regarded the drummer a bit unkindly. 
“Mister” he said drily, “I wouldn’t tell 
that one any more, if I was you, not out 
around here. This country is kind of touchy 
about havin’ the truth told on it, right now.” 

Another passenger put in a word quietly. 
“T’m from up in the Greeley country. We’ve 
got water there. Feed, too, under the 
ditches. My stock ain’t sufferin’ any. It’s 
a wonder you range men wouldn’t quit 
fightin’ the ditches.” 

“Fightin’ ’em?” returned the big man. 
“Not any more for me! Not—any—more! 
Me, I’ve joined the church on that ditch 
business, after this year. The man that 
can bring water into the country any old 
way, he’s a friend of mine. Fight him? 
Not me! I’ve been fightin’ ’em for ten 
years; but it’s all off now. Do you reckon 
the Lord forgives fools as well as sinners? 
I’m right in line for forgiveness, if he does.” 

The talk flowed on, fitfully. Burdick 
contributed nothing to it, though he listened 
rather indifferently. The thoughts of these 
talkers seemed to him half-formed, inco- 
herent, groping; his own plans he believed 
to be impregnable, now that authority and 
power were in his own hands. Item by 
item he had given his plans full form. As 
a last detail he telegraphed his ranch head- 
quarters, from a way-station, ordering that 
Squint Wade be sent to Cheyenne to meet 
him upon his arrival. 

Squint was on hand, blandly expectant, 
not over-curious, but ready for any promis- 
ing adventure. When he left town the next 
day he carried with him a unique sense of 
his own importance. He was a homestead 
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entryman, for one thing, having made 
solemn declaration of his rights and pur- 
poses and good faith. The very solemnity 
of it appealed to his native humor. Besides, 
he had spent an hour or two with Burdick 
in the company of a couple of lawyers, and 
at the last had painfully subscribed his 
name and made solemn affidavit to an im- 
posing document of many pages, whose 
verbiage he didn’t in the least understand, 
but which he was told made him the prin- 
cipal party to an uncommonly dignified 
lawsuit—no mean little police court affair, 
the like of which he had figured in some- 
times, but a sure-enough lawsuit in a sure- 
enough court, with maybe lots of excite- 
ment—and nothing to pay. That had been 
made entirely plain to him. Further, he 
left town riding beside a load of lumber, 
bound from Cheyenne for his claim. To- 
morrow, with a man to help, he would start 
building his own house on his own land; 
he would be a full-fledged lord of the soil, 
with a roof over his head and a floor be- 
neath his feet, with himself as master. 
Topping the load of lumber was a generous 
supply of coffee and bacon and flour and 
canned truck—grub for a month or more of 
luxurious feeding; and meanwhile he would 
be drawing full pay, with nothing much to 
do—nothing to compare in hardship with 
tending a flock of sheep on impoverished 
grass. He was not unfamiliar with this 
sort of thing; yet this case smacked strongly 
of novelty, smelled of exceptional adven- 
ture. Wherefore, as he rode along beside 
the load, Squint grinned broadly in pleasant 
anticipation. It wasn’t often that anything 
happened to break the tedium of sheep- 
herding. This promised to be a piece of 
rare play-acting. 

The air of comedy was intensified on the 
morrow wien, in the middle of the morning, 
he and his helper were laying out the ground 
plan of his legal residence, just north of the 
Carson fence. Billy Fortune came up to 
the fence and stood looking over for a little 
time, mildly observing the workmen and 
their task. By and by he helped himself 
gingerly over the barbed wire barrier and 
drew nearer, giving more particular atten- 
tion. 

“Hello, Squint!” he said, in the tone of 
one who greets an old friend and welcomes 
him warmly. “TI didn’t know we was goin’ 
to have you in our neighborhood. Goin’ to 
start raisin’ chickens?” 
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“Chickens?” Squint echoed inquiringly. 
He was always rather on the defensive with 
Billy. “Who said anything about 
chickens?”’ 

“Well” said Billy, “what you buildin’ a 
hen-house for, then?” 

“Hen-house!”’ Squint scoffed. ‘This 
ain’t no hen-house. I’m the rooster that’s 
goin’ to live in this house.” 

“Oh!” Billy returned. Deliberately he 
paced around the lines of the foundation 
timbers. “Just about room for one small- 
sized rooster” he remarked. “And you’re 
goin’ to live here? Which end of you is 
goin’ to stick out of the door? If you have 
evenin’ callers, do we have to visit with 
your head or your feet? The price of lum- 
ber must be terrible high. Rich folks like 
the Weismanns, too!” 

Squint looked up from the board he was 
sawing and grinned consciously; but his 
answer was a denial. ‘‘Weismanns? This 
here is my homestead—mine: see? The 
Weismanns ain’t doin’ this.” 

“Oh!” Billy said again. “Excuse me! 
You're really goin’ to quit devilin’ around, 
and settle down, and have a place of your 
own! It’s an awful nice piece of land you’ve 
picked out. This sand is so pretty and 
white. And you can live here for years and 
years without ever gettin’ your feet damp. 
A man can’t be too careful about lookin’ 
after them things, when he’s fixin’ him a 
home. You'll get the nice bright sun all 
day long, too. It ought to be plumb 
healthy. I reckon you'll be takin’ summer 
boarders, when you get your bingalow fin- 
ished. You ought to do real well at it, 
Squint.” 

He hoped to provoke Squint into a retort 
that would betray something of the hidden 
purpose of this apparently foolish under- 
taking; but Squint only grinned his wide 
grin and kept his own counsel. The surface 
signs were unmistakable enough; Billy did 
not doubt for a moment that this was a 
Weismann move; the hired entry had long 
been a familiar expedient in the game of 
advantage-seeking in the range country. 
None but the Weismanns would have 
fathered this entry, he knew. But why? 
The answer was not plain, on the surface 
of things. Billy would have to think that 
over. 

“Well” he said presently, “I’ve got to be 
goin’ back to my job. We'll be seein’ more 
of each other, if this is goin’ to be your 
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residence. You’re goin’ to find us just per- 
fectly sweet neighbors. Any time you need 
a drink of water, climb over and help your- 
self; or if you get too hot, workin’ out here 
in the sun, you can lean up against the 
fence and look at our trees. You'll be 
horrible welcome.” 

He returned to the alfalfa patch where 
the Carsons were at work. “I couldn’t find 
out nothin’” he said. “He’s up to some- 
thin’, sure, but he won’t tell what it is. 
We'll be knowin’, though, I expect, pretty 
quick. Bob, your water’s all goin’ over to 
one side of the patch. The up-side ain’t 
gettin’ a drop.” 

Bob Carson stood erect and wiped the 
dripping sweat from his flushed face. “I 
know it” he said irritably. ‘“There’s some- 
thing the matter with these darned laterals. 
They never have worked right. See here; 
I’ve got a hole in the bank four feet wide, 
right now, but I can’t make it run any 
different.” 

“Tt ain’t the laterais” said Billy Fortune. 
“Tt’s the water. The water from these 
springs is terrible peculiar. It won’t run 
uphill a speck, like other water does. We’ve 
got to kind of humor it. Choke up that 
hole, and I’ll start another one up yonder.” 
With a deft shovel-stroke or two he opened 
the way for a new flow, watching it spread 
out evenly to the thirsty roots of the alfalfa, 
creeping slowly forward through the shallow 
laterals. The boy was at his side, grinning 
foolishly. 

“Don’t it seem as if anybody in his right 
mind ought to have known enough to do 
that?” he commented; then, with youthful 
frankness: “‘We’d have made a cute mess 
of things if we hadn’t got you to help— 
doing every blessed thing hind-side first. 
But don’t that patch look pretty? Greener 
than Iowa ever dared to be, and knee-high, 
right now. I saw some bloom, this morn- 
ing, down on that far corner. Do you 
reckon we'll be able to get two cuttings?” 

“Tf nothin’ happens” said Billy Fortune. 
He was leaning upon the handle of his long 
shovel, considering. ‘I wish I could tell 
what that Squint lad is up to. We'd know 
better then what to figure on.” 

They found out within an hour what the 
Squint lad was up to. A horseman came 
up to where they were at work, halting, 
easing himself in the saddle. 

“Ts one of you Hugh Carson?” he asked. 
“And Robert Carson?” 
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“Yes” the old man answered. ‘“We’re 
here—Hugh and Robert.” 

The rider fumbled with a long wallet in a 
hip pocket. ‘I’ve got some papers for you” 
he said. ‘This is Hugh’s. And Robert’s. 
From the sheriff’s office.” 

Carson took the document and read it 
slowly, with careful attention; then, with a 
short laugh, he passed it to Billy Fortune. 
“There’s the answer to your riddle” he said 
drily; and to the horseman: “It’s getting 
on toward dinner time. Better get down 
and eat with us.” 

“No” the other said. “I’ve got a sum- 
mons for another man, a ways further on. 
I'll make his place for dinner. I’ve got to, 
or I won’t get back to Cheyenne tonight. 
Much obliged. So long!” 

Billy Fortune was not skilled in the under- 
standing of legal formalities. He could not 
make much out of this paper; for the most 
part it was to him merely a smudge of 
words: “Quintius Curtius Wade, Plaintiff, 
vs. Hugh Carson and Robert Carson, de- 
fendants. Whereas....and whereas... . 
Now therefore I, as judge of said court, sit- 
ting in chambers, after a hearing and due 
consideration of said matters as presented 
by the plaintiff herein, do grant the applica- 
tion of the said plaintiff fora temporary 
restraining order, directed to the said de- 
fendants, commanding them that they do 
not hinder or interfere, by their own acts or 
the acts of employees, with the said plain- 
tiff’s use and enjoyment of the water of said 
stream, pending the final hearing of this 
issue. And the said defendants—” 

Billy gave it up. ‘What the Sam Hill!” 
he said, and went back to the opening line. 
“Quintius Curtius Wade. Why, that must 
be little old Squint! Squint’s a plaintiff! 
My, my!” He chuckled for a moment over 
the conceit, but was quickly sobered again. 
“But what’s he gettin’ at? It says some- 
thin’ about ‘hinderin’ or interferin’’ with 
him in usin’ water. What water? You 
don’t reckon—?’ 

Carson interrupted with a gesture, his 
face grave, his eyes troubled. “Of course! 
They’ve put over something. One of you 
boys saddle a horse for me. Ill have to go 
to Cheyenne and see what it’s all about.” 

In the middle of the afternoon a wagon- 
load of tools was brought to Squint’s home- 
stead claim—a big plow and two heavy 
steel scrapers. Billy Fortune wandered 
over to the fence line and stood watching 
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while the implements were unloaded. A 
six-horse team had brought up the wagon. 
At once the horses were hitched to the plow 
and drags. The carpenter and Squint laid 
down hammer and saw and prepared for 
heavier labor. Billy climbed the fence and 
drew near. 

“Hello, Quintius Curtius!” he drawled. 
“Gee whiz, what have you been concealin’ 
it from us for? Quintius Curtius! Your 
folks must have been awful fond of you. 
What is it, Squint—Dago?”’ 

Squint sulked. He was not good at tak- 
ing banter; and this was a very sore point. 

“Shucks!” said Billy. ‘You needn’t to 
act proud and nasty, just because you’ve 
got to be a plaintiff. Quintius Curtius 
Wade, Plaintiff! Sounds terrible flossy; 
but, Squint, Cass Burdick has deceived 
you. Why, back in Iowa, where the real 
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people come from, plaintiffs are low and 
common. If this gets out on you, you 
can’t associate with our set any more. 
Quintius Curtius Wade, Plaintiff! Why, it 
would kill you dead!” 

“Aw, shut your face!’ Squint retorted 
hotly. It was not high-class repartee, but 
Squint was flustered. 

“Looks as if you was goin’ to be real busy 
for a spell” Billy remarked. “I wouldn’t 
work too hard, though, Quintius. A sure- 
enough plaintiff must take care of himself. 
What you goin’ to do with that sand? 
Startin’ a glass factory?” 

“T’ll tell you what I’m goin’ to do” 
Squint flared. ‘I’m goin’ to make a pond. 
I’ve filed on that water, and I’m goin’ to 
run it off over here; and I’m goin’ to rent 
my pond for waterin’ sheep. There’ll be a 
bunch of ’em down here tomorrow.” 


The next instalment of “The Man Who Won,” entitled ‘‘The Field of Action,’’ will 
appear in the July number. 





LOVE AND JUNE 


By PERCY C. AINSWORTH 


There lives a glory in these sweet June days 
Such as I found not in the years gone by, 
A kindlier meaning in the unclouded sky, 
A tenderer whisper in the woodland ways; 
And I have understanding of the lays 
The birds are singing, forasmuch as I 
Have learned how love avails to satisfy 
A man’s whole heart, and fill his lips with praise. 


The morning air is laden with the scent 

Of roses; and within my garden grows 

A rosebud that shall some day be a rose, 
Whose bloom and perfume never shall be spent— 

The flower of love: and he who hath it knows 
The endless summer ‘of complete content. 











Horet GotHam, NEw YorRK, 
Feb. 10, 1912. 


EAREST GLORIA: 
D How could you ever have left 


Jack? I can see now the wonder in 
your face—I having always upheld you in 
your great step of divorce. But I have a 
confession to make, dear, and it shall be a 
“general”? one. Perhaps you will find it in 
your power to grant me absolution. The so- 
called blamable parti and I met at the Rad- 
stone’s house party. Eva Radstone had 
asked me, as a favor, to look after a lonely 
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By KATHARINE CLEMENS and 
ANNE P. L. FIELD 


Ihustrated by Louis Rogers 


grass-widower. Fancy my surprise when it 
turned out to be your erstwhile husband! 
He told me he had not seen you for three 
years. His recent sojourn in the jungle has 
bronzed the once-too-fair skin—delicate 
could not now be applied to his tall physique, 
which has broadened into robustness. 

Perhaps I was in a romantic mood, but 
there seemed to be lurking in Jack’s fine 
eyes a lion’s wistfulness for its mate. As 
the days passed, I saw that his eyes were 
really the windows of his soul—he was 
longing for something. Enfin, my heart 
was touched—such a Greek god without a 
wife or children! (You have told me you 
never wished for any of the latter) and we 
soon drifted into caring for each other. Do 
not blame me, Gloria, I do feel guilty, and 
yet, you with your decided character had 
renounced him forever, and said you hoped 
he would marry. Mortal fear has been upon 
me that he would make our friendship im- 
possible, but Gloria, he desires that we see 
each other, and that, you being willing, he 
can see you often as a friend. 

Fluff is calling me for his walk in the park. 
What bliss it will be to have a human being 
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to care about, instead of only a dog! You 
know I have never had literary or philan- 
thropic ambitions, in which fields you so 
nobly serve. My role in life must be only 
that of wife and possibly—mother. Don’t 
despise me, Gloria, but continue to love 
Your devoted little JUNE. 


THE METROPOLITAN CLUB, NEW York, 
Feb. 10, 1912. 
DEAR GLORIA: 
We want you to be the first to hear our 
great news. She is writing by the same 
mail to you. JACK. 


“THE EERIE,” EAst GLOUCESTER, MAss. 
Feb. 11, 1912. 

Ever since your astonishing letter ar- 
rived, dear little June, I have been sitting 
here in my study window, staring across 
gray stretches of sand and sea, trying to 
imagine your delicate womanliness in a 
situation which was 
unbearable tome. At 
first it seemed in- 
credible —impossible! 
Then, as my mind 
adjusted itself to the 
idea, I began to see 
what a sane solution 
to a difficult problem 
it really was. I went 
back over our school 
days together. I saw 
you again the sweet / 
peace-maker in child- 
ish quarrels; the one | 
unruffled contented 
little soul in the midst 
of much youthful re- 
bellion. I realized 
then that with your 
gentle guiding hand 
on the tiller Jack’s 
hitherto unsteady ma- 
trimonial craft would 
sail henceforth on an 
even keel, no matter 
what storms might 
arise! 

Did Eva Radstone 
tell you that she in- 
vited me to that same 
house party? Mis- 
chievous rascal that 
sheis! She loves noth- 
ing better than an 
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acute social complication. However, I was 
suspicious that Jack would be there and, 
not having seen him since we parted in the 
lawyer’s office three years ago, I decided to 
regret. 

Jack and I were misfits from the very 
beginning. We were both built for the same 
foot, and that does not make for conjugal 
comfort in walking! We knew we could be 
“matched up” admirably, and behold, Jack 
has proved it! He’ll make a splendid hus- 
band for a normal woman, but, as you 
know, I have always been a freak, and hap- 
piness is not for freaks! Here I am, reason- 
ably young, independent as to means, an 
author of considerable vogue, and yet, June 
dear, deep down in my ambitious heart 
there is an unsatisfied something which 








“That Greek vase in silver, with Jack’s head in medallion on one side, 
and mine on the other!” 
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cries out to me that I have missed a woman’s 
best inheritance. But this is heresy for a 
full-fledged suffragist! 

It is dear of you both to want to be 
friends, and I’ll dance at your wedding with 
glee, if you think Mrs. Grundy won’t sniff! 
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But let’s hang Mrs. Grundy! She’s nothing 
but a prig and a poseuse, and I hate both! 
When is the auspicious day? Do let it be 
soon, for dogs are stupid comrades—even 
Fluff, bless his blue-pedigreed soul! If I 
can give you any domestic details such as 
how Jack’s cuffs must be ironed, or how 
long his coffee must be boiled, I’m yours to 
command. My memory is excellent, as 
well as amiable! Joyfully yours, 
GLORIA. 


“THE EERIE,”’ EAST GLOUCESTER, MAss. 
Feb. 11, 1912. 
DEAR JACK: 

Her \etter has come, also, and I hasten to 
send my hearty congratulations. No one 
could help loving June Vernon, and you'll 
at last taste real happiness. 

Best wishes, dear old boy! May number 
two’s virtues blot out number one’s faults! 
Sincerely yours, 

GLorIA FIELDING WAYNE. 


Hotet GoTHamM, NEw York, 
Feb. 15, 1912. 
DEAREST GLORIA: 

You are generous and good! 
Jack’s love makes me so happy, 
yet, since receiving your letter 
I am, if possible, more so. How- 
ever, one of your sentences made 
me hesitate—the ‘unsatisfied 
something.”’ Do not be angry, 
but if you think you might 
some day care to win Jack back, 
I shall (you don’t know what it 
costs me to make this offer!) 
set him free now. But you 
always know your own mind, so 
I am perhaps foolish suggesting 
ty ‘such a thing, and perhaps a little 

unstrung by my joy. Gloria, 
I know you no longer love him, 
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“Suddenly I heard someone enter the room, and looking up I saw—Jack! We were both too paralyzed to 
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and I am sure your work will completely 
fill your life. Until lately, whenever 
he mentioned your name, I could feel 
my blushes almost tinting pink even my 
hair. He calls me his “little June rose,” but 
isn’t it a mystery how he can care for my 
type after your stately beauty, to say noth- 
ing of your brilliant mind? Truly, not only 
the ways of heaven are inscrutable! The 
engagement has rather delayed my visit to 
my sister Maude in California, but I start 
for Riverside tomorrow. Jack goes there 
next week with his friend Fergus Higgins, 
who is taking out his aeroplane. Jack has 
been flying with him several times, and is 
not at all afraid of balloons and things. He 
wishes the wedding to be very soon, so 
I suppose it will take place at Riverside. I 
do wish it were possible for you to come. 
Of course your presence would be an inter- 
esting social novelty, but it would be such a 
real pleasure to have you. 

When Jack read your letter he said 
“By Jove! she zs a good sort!” He says 
he knows I am a wonderful house- 
keeper because I make such nice tea, 
and that our first house shall be a tiny 
one, and that everything in it is to be 
small “to suit you, June!’ But I re- 
member you once saying that you could 
not get big enough chairs to please him, 
so I hope your offer about his cuffs and 
coffee is not entirely a joke! I may call 
on you for much information 
pertaining to his creature- 
comforts. I must be off now 
for an “auction” engagement. 
With my very best love, 
dearest Gloria— JUNE. 

P. S.— People on Fifth 
avenue stare so. = 
I suppose it is be- 
cause handsome 
Jack is so slender 


and dark, and I am so plump and fair, but 
then my Paquin frocks do fit me perfectly! 


METROPOLITAN CLuB, NEW YorK, 


DEAR GLorIA: Feb. 20, 1912. 


That was an Israelitish trick, unworthy 
of you, my dear, the way you took a big 
handful up in the back of my shapeless 
character and made June believe she was 
getting the prize fit of her life. It was ad- 
mirably done, but was it playing the game 
fair—at least for June? And how disap- 
pointed the confiding little thing will be 
when she finds out what an inferior article 
her Jack really is! If you really believed 
what you wrote—but what's the use! When 
I wish for bouquets to throw at myself I 
will not go to my looking-glass, or to you 
for them. 

Yours—not Wiley’s—‘‘perfection-stand- 
ardized” and fault-proof. JACK. 





























speak, but I saw him glance at the floor, and then at my tear-stained face then a great revealing light 
into his eyes!” 
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“THE EERIE,’ EAST GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
Feb. 28, 1912. 

No Jack, I am not unfair to June. She 
has nothing to fear from marriage with you. 
What I would consider a fault, she would 
pronounce a virtue. Cannot you see what 
opposite natures she and I have? You 
were invariably the courteous gentleman to 
me, but I demand much more in a husband. 
Your type of man is an ideal mate for a 
woman like June, and what I wrote to her 
I wrote unreservedly and with perfect can- 
dor. June is not psychic—thank your stars 
for that! 

Do let’s forget the past, and think only 
the best of each other from now on, for her 
sake! Sincerely always, GLORIA. 


THE METROPOLITAN CLuB, NEW YorK, 
March 1, 1912. 
DEAR GLORIA: ? 


I was in a savage mood with myself when 
last I wrote you and, judging from your 
reply, it must have colored my ink. Before 
our marriage you were the best friend I had, 
a real pal—but instead of being content 
with what you offered me, I asked for more; 
then—‘“Puppy’s eyes choked puppy!” with 
no one to blame for the result but myself. 
In these days of cheap stationery palimpsests 
are sadly out of fashion, yet I would give 
every dollar I possess to be able to write 
into the pages of our lives as man and wife, 
which Time has pigeon-holed, the word 
“Friendship” over that of “Divorce,” but 
I fear it’s an idle wish; besides, Mrs. Grundy, 
in the interests of the dear reading public, 
would most assuredly blue-pencil the gloss. 

So you see, my dear, I have long passed 
the station on whose platform our old-time 
friendship stood, and now it’s the end of the 
line for me without a return ticket. 

Be good to June—she will always need 
your counsel, Gloria, and, if you can, try 
not to pity her in her new life. JACK. 





“Tue EErRIgE,”’ East GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
March 5, 1912. 

Don’t bother that curly head of yours, 
June dear, over my “unsatisfied something.” 
I assure you it hasn’t anything to do with 
Jack—indeed no! It has been there ever 
since I put my hair up, and marrying Jack 
didn’t help it one bit. It’s a chronic com- 
plaint, to which freaks are subject, and I 
fear it is incurable. How I laughed over 
your phrase so glibly written about “setting 
him free’? on my account! Why, silly, you 
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couldn’t set him free if you kept the cage 
door open night and day—he’s tame, and 
adores his captivity. ‘Stately beauty” as 
you please to call it, doesn’t appeal to the 
average man. He loves the petite dimpled 
kind that he can pick up and cuddle—at 
least Jack does. 

What fun it would be to step on a train 
here and get off at Riverside! But alas, 
there’s a publisher waiting impatiently for 
the last three chapters of my new novel, and 
I’d have to renounce the delights of a wed- 
ding, even if it were my own just now. Tell 
Maude to write me all the details—even the 
smallest. How I'd love to be there just to 
watch people’s faces when they took in the 
situation! —That would appeal to my sense 
of the dramatic, you see. 

Don’t let Jack play around with Fergus 
Higgins if you really want a husband. 
Keep him on earth-—he’s quite airy enough 
as he is, for you and your Paquin gowns are 
sufficient to put any man in the clouds with- 
out Fergus’s assistance. Send me some 
wedding cake, and I will sleep on it and write 
a story about my dream—if I have one! 
You observe that I have never grown up, 
for all my dignified ways—they are merely 
bluff, which fools an unsuspecting public. 
Good-by, you happy thing! Think of ad- 
dressing my next letter to Mrs. Wayne! 

Fondly yours, GLORIA. 

P. S.—I am sending an express package 

to Riverside. 





SANTA RITA, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, 
March 20, 1912. 
Gloria, thank you so much for your letter. 
You’re a perfect dear! Jack arrived yester- 
day, and after a family council the wedding 
is fixed for April fourth—here, a beautiful 
setting for it. The house, as you know, is 
embowered in flowers. My sister Dora is to 
be maid-of-honor, and Fergus will stand 
with Jack. Maud and Edwin are attending 
to everything and say I must have nothing 
on my mind. I am refusing all invitations 
and pre-nuptial festivities; so is Jack. Your 
and my many conversations together on 
modern science, have had, I think, some 
effect on my frivolous brain—especially the 
eugenic ideas. Jack comes only to after- 
noon tea, daily—sometimes in his aeroplane. 
I am going for a short flight today. Don’t 
be uneasy, Gloria dear; Jack is so prudent 
in all his sports, I always feel absolutely 
safe with him. 
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I had my gown made in New York. 
Madame Elise designed it specially for me. 
It is Grecian style, severely plain, of heavy 
satin with a key pattern border of silver. 
We are to walk from the south portal to the 
west terrace pergola, which is now crimson 
with roses. Maude’s twelve little relatives 
are to precede me, dressed in Greek shepherd 
costumes. They are all pretty children, and 
an even number of boys and girls. They 
will strew rose-petals, the boys from large 
rustic baskets, the little maidens from their 
draped-top tunics. After the ceremony 
everybody is to be seated for a sumptuous 
feast on the east terrace, where Edwin’s fine 
white heifer is to come, garlanded with 
flowers, and carrying an 
immense cornucopia filled 
with tiny cornucopias of 
wedding cake. Then the 
children are to have a May- 
pole, and perform some ay 
rustic dances. They have 
had a Russian dancing- 
master all winter who is to 
direct the ceremonies. 
There are also to be tableaux 
of the children with the real 
cows and sheep—and then 
the greatest surprise of all— 
Fergus’s airship—but more 
of that anon. 

Dearest Gloria, 
Maude is calling. 

With fondest love, 

JUNE. 





“THE EERIE,” EAST 
GLOUCESTER, MAss. 
March 27, 1912. 

Curiously enough, 
dear June, when your 
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How strange it is to be writing of such 
things to you, little girl! and, on the 
other hand, it must seem incongruous to 
you from one who has hitherto deliberately 
refused motherhood, but even “‘freaks’’ can 
have a change of mind and soul, June dear, 
and if today I could have a child, I’d will- 
ingly give up everything I possess. 

The plans for the wedding read like some 
fairy tale of old Arcadia, or an “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn” in prose! I can visualize it 
all, in cameo, against a California sky. Oh, 
for a Maxfield Parrish to preserve it in 
color! But again, do be careful about that 
aeroplane business! Wings are rather new 
things for Jack, and he might easily get 
over-confident and come to grief. 

The days here are very quiet 
ones. I work from eight in the 
morning till about four in the 
afternoon, then go for a spin in 
the motor, or a long walk over 
the dunes. The evening is en- 
tirely given over to music. You 

must see my music- 
room some day, dear; 
it is the fulfilment of a 
long-cherished desire. 
I have every kind of a 
modern instrument and 
many medieval ones, 
and when I am weary 





letter arrived it found 
me deep in Medelism 
—reading up to re- 
fresh my memory on 
some of his theories 





to which I wish to , 
refer in my book. I 
am so glad you are in- 
terested in eugenics. 
It seems to me the 
greatest subject of 
the day—far ahead in 
importance of any of 
the other radical 
modern movements. 





“T have been sitting here in my study window, staring across gray 
stretches of land and sea”’ 
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and lonely, and I am often both, I just lay 
my cheek against my beautiful old Stradi- 
varius, and play till the “kingdoms of the 
earth and the glories of them” seem mine. 
I have got to play this very minute!—so 
good-by, little bride! As ever, 

GLORIA. 


RANCHO VERDE, VICTORVILLE, CAL. 
April 5, 1912. 
DEAR GLorIA: 

The practical June made a little resolu- 
tion the other day—to write daily (even 
during the honeymoon), a letter of thanks 
for the beautiful wedding presents. I 
simply can’t resist writing immediately that 
it is you, alone, who would think of sending 
the magnificent Greek vase in silver, with 
Jack’s head in medallion on one side, and 
mine on the other! It is easily seen that 
Tiffany’s famous artist made the medal- 
lions. How can we ever thank you suffi- 
ciently, and it was so complimentary having 
our own heads! Generous, fine Gloria! 

The final surprise at the wedding was 
when the aeroplane descended on the lawn. 
In the meantime I had changed my dress to 
a trim white serge, and Jack to brown aero- 
nautical clothes. To the strains of the 
ravishing music, and through the intoxicat- 
ing scent of the blooming orange groves, we 
ascended. It was finer still, when having 
passed earthly perfumes and sounds, though 
they had been sweet, we were in the clear 
ether, where the absolute solitude was fas- 
cinating. There was a sense of rest, and 
freedom to enjoy the boundless space and 
immensity of view. Since flying, my out- 
look on life’s problems seems to have gained 
a truer perspective, and you must acknowl- 
edge, Gloria dear, that it is one sport unac- 
companied by the usual element of cruelty. 
But Jack says now he will give it up, because 
I am too precious. We seemed to ascend 
very high and a glorious panorama of clouds 
and sky unfolded itself, and then we started 
descending, and soon were at our destina- 
tion—Redlands. We immediately entered 
Jack’s big touring car, and the chauffeur 
drove us over the wild, but romantic, San 
Bernardino pass to the Talford’s ranch, lent 
to us for a fortnight. It was midnight when 
we arrived. By Mrs. Talford’s instructions 
the servants had retired, and we had no 
need for them. There was even a supper 
laid in the boudoir. It is a fascinating place, 
Gloria! It must be, however, the “‘fascina- 
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tion of all deserts,’ exerting its influence, 
because Rancho Verde is bleak—not a tree 
in sight, at least if one overlooks the dozen 
under-sized wind-tossed things in the fore- 
ground. A few green fields (whence comes 
the name Verde) along the silver line of 
river, and then commences the stretch of 
seemingly unending sand—the great Mojave 
desert, the “land of the year-long wind,” 
which blowing outside last night made it 
more perfect to be within. 

I awoke after a light sleep, as the sun was 
rising. The desert seemed all dark blue, and 
the boulders and peaks at the side looked 
like clouds moving in the haze, then the 
color changed to purple, mauve, on to pink, 
then a deep, deep pink, and its reflection 
rose-colored the white walls of the bedroom, 
its pale chintz, and even the white bed- 
coverings. The only bit of dark was Jack’s 
bronzed face and bared chest, as he lay 
sleeping heavily beside me. Then a huge 
golden disk came over the jagged crags, and 
flooded all pale yellow, then dazzling gold, 
and day was born with its normal loveliness. 
Even now, in the afternoon, some of the 
distant peaks look red and purple, the at- 
mospheric properties are so wonderful. 
Back of the house is a heavy range of larger 
mountains, like gray velvet curtains shut- 
ting out the world from this view of Valhalla, 
and there is not (except the servants) a 
human soul within miles of us. 

Jack says I have written enough for one 
day— he does not know it is to you! 

JUNE. 


“THE EERIE,”’ EAst GLOUCESTER, MAss. 
April 9, 1912. 

People on honeymoons, June dear, ought 
not to be bothered with letters. But, last 
night, after reading your vivid word-pic- 
turing of the sunrise, I was moved to make 
a little sonnet, the sending of which is my 
excuse for breaking in upon your seclusion. 

I am glad to know of the safe arrival of 
the vase, and that you were both pleased 
with it. It was rather a daring thing to do, 
[ll admit, for, what if the medallions had 
been poor likenesses! I was immensely 
relieved to learn that the flying is to 
be discontinued—romantic and_ thrilling 
though it may be! Indeed you are “too 
precious” to me as well as to Jack. 

Your letter brought roseate glimpses of 
Elysium—thrown into sharp relief against 
these wave-battered rocks, and this solitary 
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woman lavishing her love on—books! Oh, 
June dear! Live to the utmost every 
moment of the happiness you are now 
experiencing, for it is the zenith of your 
very existence. This from one who carried 
a banner in the suffrage parade! 
Your emancipated GLORIA. 

P. S.—The book is finished—praise be! 
I think I’ll run down to Boston for a few 
days. This prolonged solitude has got on 
my nerves a bit, but one or two doses of the 
“Touraine” and the theater will soon cure 
them. 


THE DAWN 


The day has just awakened—hark! she stirs 
Yet softly on her rainbow couch of dew; 
The great sun-lover pressed his lips to hers, 
As quietly sleep’s silver veil he drew 
From sweet unfolding eyes; aside he threw 
The coverlid of stars—faint twinkling blurs 
Against her radiance—for who prefers 
The paleness of a star when morn is new? 


So I awakened in the flushing dawn 
Beneath your kiss—Love, tell me, did I dream 
That kiss, as from some fleeting image drawn 
Upon my brain? Ah, no! it could not seem 
So wonderful! You are the lover sun, 
And I the day, whose life is but begun! 
G. F. W. 


GuAJOME RANCH, CALIFORNIA, 
Sept. 3, 1912. 

Gloria, do forgive me for not having 
acknowledged sooner your letter and the 
clever, exquisite sonnet! Jack, too, thought 
it wonderfully fine. The past six months 
have been engrossingly full. After two 
weeks in the mountains with the gods, or 
rather with only one “Greek god,” we 
motored down here to the “little house.” 
Previously, Jack had accepted Aunty’s 
offer to spend March in refitting this, his 
old adobe abode. It is a wonder that in 
years gone by you never saw it. You must 
come to visit us here. 

On our arrival the veranda was covered 
with a prolific grapevine—great purple 
bunches kept peeping in the windows at us. 
Jack said he hoped they were prophetic. 
I wondered what he meant. I thought he 
referred to the alfalfa crops. 

Aunty, as you know, has perfect taste, 
and had carte blanche—but simplicity is 
the note most salient. Clear cool-looking 
white walls (distempered), a circle of 
matting in every room, the furniture with- 
out curves, some in unvarnished wood, 
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half cane, some wicker; chairs big enough 
for any giant, upholstered in bright chintz 
and wonderfully comfy; lamps with pretty 
shades; many books, and quantities of 
potted and cut flowers. Not a picture to 
mar the charming ones framed by each 
window, and not a single useless ornament. 
It brought home to me Ruskin’s great 
truth that “simplicity and utility are the 
components of beauty.’’ My life here has 
been a summer idyl—Jack, busy with his 
12,000 acres and all they contain, and I 
fulfilling the duties of a true housewife. 
Occasionally, in the evening, I catch a 
far-away look in his eyes. He does not 
know I have noticed it, and soon with a 
smile (his dear kind smile!) he will say 
“Well, little girl, let’s go to bed!” I go to 
see if the kittens have their cream, and to 
let Fluff in, and by the time I am undressed 
Jack is often sound asleep. So you see, he 
must be happy, and Gloria, dear, I know 
now what he meant by the grapes—we 
expect in three months a little visitor! 

I do hope you went to Boston, where 
people always fight to have your company. 
Do write me all about yourself. 

Always your devoted JUNE. 
From GioriA’s Diary, 
Sept. 7, 1912. 

You poor neglected little book! You are 
only visited at long intervals, that’s true, 
but you are like an old and tried friend 
whom one seldom sees but is always sure of. 
You are a safe outlet for pent-up emotions, 
for you can be burned at the stake—you 
little martyr of confidences! 

Your mistress is a queer mixture, diary 
dear! She has more than a dual person- 
ality—in fact she has distinctly three, 
which makes living a very complicated and 
difficult thing. I am just going to write 
down in you those three contradictory 
sides of her—to see them in plain black 
and white, analytically. First, she is the 
new woman, progressive and aggressive, 
thoroughly modern to her finger-tips; cold 
and undemonstrative, independent as well 
as radical, headstrong and _ youthfully 
intolerant, essentially a leader—a domi- 
nator, with a singular power and magnetism 
over men. Second, she is the creative 
artist, intensely idealistic, acutely sensitive 
to atmosphere, imaginative and impres- 
sionable, quickly responsive to all beauty, 
loving solitude, restless and moody—even 
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despondent often, yet capable of rising to 
marvelous heights of ecstasy; vain and 
selfishly ambitious at times, yet strangely 
humble and self-depreciating also. Third, 
she is the primeval mother, feminine to her 
heart’s core, swayed by great emotions, 
demonstrative to a fault, with an infinite 
capacity for the giving and receiving of 
love. Oh heart, oh poor heart of mine! 
There now! I have taken myself to 
pieces and the fragments are not altogether 
pleasing. The first two personalities the 
world would recognize as being part of me, 
but what living creature knows the third? 
And yet That One Is My Real Self! Why 
have those other two natures been so much 
more evident, and why have I so persist- 
ently hidden the third? It has just been 
an overpowering ambition and an insati- 
able appetite for praise and attention! 
(Oh, how ugly that looks on paper!). Those 
two elements have been for years trying 
to strangle the real me. Marriage was a 
farce, for Jack never knew I had a heart. 
He simply was fascinated by my butterfly 
self, the brilliant winged creature whom 
to touch would be to destroy! That sort 
of existence was intolerable to us both, so 
before long we agreed to part amicably. 
But in the three years of separation, having 
drained the cup of worldly ambition and 
found it bitter, the mother in me has slowly 
awakened; and when June Vernon, whom 
I had always considered a sweet unde- 
veloped child, wrote to me, saying that 
she was going to marry Jack—my hus- 
band!—the flood-gates of my being burst 
open and the tide of emotion rushing 
through swept away everything but the 
towering rock of consciousness that I 
loved him! loved him!! loved him!! as it is 
given few men to be loved in this world, 
and that now it was too late. Our life 
together had been one of fearful misunder- 
standing, for we were both spiritually 
asleep. Ah, for the chance to win him 
back! for I could, yes, yes, I know I could! 
But now he, himself, has written me about 
it, and “hopes we may all be friends!” 
June has sent me long deliriously happy 
letters which have been like red-hot irons 
searing into my very soul. I have answered 
them all with an affectionate enthusiasm 
which I am sure has rung true, for I love 
dear little June, and would willingly die 
rather than let a shadow of unhappiness 
come near her; but, God in heaven! night 
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after night I have lain staring into the 
blackness as into some deep abyss in which 
I was already plunged, but whose bottom 
was not yet reached. I even wrote asking 
for a detailed description of the wedding, 
and joked about dreaming on the wedding- 
cake. But when the answer came my eyes 
caught one burning sentence that branded 
itself forever across my vision: ‘“Jack’s 
bronzed face and bared chest as he lay 
sleeping heavily beside me,” and I rushed 
up to my room, locked the door, and walked 
the floor till the gray dawn found me there 
a sobbing, shivering heap of misery. The 
next morning I answered that letter with 
a firm hand, I even wrote a sonnet for 
them; then I threw some things into a bag, 
telegraphed Margaret Dana to meet me 
at the Touraine, and took the first train 
for Boston. Then began a feverish round 
of gaiety, for Margaret is rare good com- 
pany, and knows all the people in that 
jolly Back Bay set. ‘I was the liveliest of 
the crowd, and everyone remarked upon my 
high spirits. But one night when I was 
standing before my mirror doing my hair, I 
caught Margaret’s searching eyes upon 
me, blushing guiltily. I began humming 
snatches from the latest operetta. Suddenly 
Margaret rose, and putting her hands on 
my shoulders, said: “Gloria, dear, some- 
thing is troubling you—there is tragedy 
in those great eyes of yours, and there’s a 
sob beneath every laugh. I won’t ask you 
to tell me what it is, but I want you to 
know that I sympathize and am always 
your friend.”’ 

I kissed her lightly and said carelessly 
“O never mind, Lassie, you know I’m 
always worked up over some old plot or 
other—why, I’ve even been known to weep 
over them when they’re specially vivid!” 

At that she gathered up her gloves and 
turned to go downstairs with an incredu- 
lous sigh, but I switched off the electric 
light before we reached the door, and, 
under cover of the darkness, brushed away 
a tear that would rise in spite of me. Since 
then Margaret and I have traveled through 
the romantic spots of our own country, 
stopping only a few days at any one place. 
We even went to California where they 
are, but we carefully avoided certain dis- 
tricts. I was gradually getting more 
accustomed to the situation—though there 
is a broad streak of silver just over my right 
temple—but I was at least quiet mentally, 
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when a letter fuom June, announcing her ex- 
pectancy, threw me into another paroxysm. 

We were at breakfast when the mail 
arrived, and Margaret was so occupied 
with her own letters that she failed to 
notice mine. When I opened it and read 
the first joyful words, I had to stuff my 
napkin into my mouth to keep from 
screaming! I managed somehow to get 
out of the dining-room and stumble up 
here where I have been lying motionless for 
hours with that thought pounding through 
my brain. June a mother to Jack’s child! 
How can I bear it! Dear merciful God! 
Why didst Thou give me sight when my 
eyes were so long content with blindness? 


GUAJOME RANCH, CALIFORNIA, 
Jan. 17, 1913. 
Gloria, dearest, if you could only see 
my boy! He is the image of Jack—even 
his brown curls and tapering hands. Of 
course he is named for him. I believe Jack 
is actually a little afraid of him, but he 
smiles each time the wee one is mentioned, 
and looks at him in such an interested way. 
I am wearing the lovely negligée you sent— 
it matches all the other lacy pink things 
about me, but it is the loveliest of them 
all! You are a darling, Gloria! Just as 
soon as I am strong enough we leave here 
for Jack’s New York home. [I shall hate 
leaving this one, which has literally exem- 
plified “love in a cottage!”—but it will be 
delightful living at Washington Square 
too. The house is to be all done over 
inside, so that it will be like new. As Jack 
says time will have changed the old color- 
ing.. You must tell me how you would like 
the east guest room furnished, for it is to 
be yours whenever you can come to us, 
which I hope will be very, very often. Do 
write—it is ages since I have heard from 
you. Isn’t the book published? Baby is 
crying—nurse says he wants me. He is a 
perfect cherub, Gloria! 
With fondest love JUNE. 
P. S.—The caretaker writes Jack that 
there are some things of yours still in the 
New York house—what do you want done 
with them? 
From Gtioria’s DIARY, 
Feb. 12, 1913 (midnight) 
It is all over—quite, quite over! I sail 
in the morning for Florence, to live there— 
that is, if I ever live to get there! Dear 
little dumb friend! I’d go mad if I couldn’t 


talk to you tonight, so I’m going to tell 
you everything, and then burn you and— 
forget, if I can. Soon after I wrote in you 
last, a letter came announcing the birth 
of a boy. I telegraphed back and sent the 
usual gift, but I could not write to June just 
then—both brain and pen refused to work! 

After a few weeks there came a blissful 
burst of maternal exuberance from June, 
saying that they had arranged to return 
to New York, and were going to open the 
old Wayne homestead on Washington 
Square (where Jack took me as a bride!). 
She wrote that the caretaker had found 
some things there belonging to me, so I 
thought I would go there some day before 
the family arrived and give orders about 
the removal. Shortly after that Margaret 
and I went to the Plaza, having previously 
spent several weeks at the “Eerie.” This 
afternoon, while Margaret was at the 
matinee, I boarded a Fifth avenue bus and 
journeyed to Washington Square. I was 
heavily veiled, for I was ghastly pale, and 
my lips trembled so I could scarcely speak, 
but the old caretaker who came to the door 
knew me instantly, and had the delicacy 
to let me roam through the familiar rooms 
by myself. O, the agony I endured as I 
walked about those well-remembered corri- 
dors! Every room was eloquent with 
memories. I couldn’t even peep into the 
one I used to sleep in, but sped swiftly up 
the long winding stairs to the little third- 
story den where I used to write. There, 
locked in an ancient mahogany desk of 
mine, so huge and cumbersome that I had 
never taken it away, I found a little pack- 
age of ribbon-tied letters—Jack’s foolish 
little notes which he used to slip under my 
pillow every night of our honeymoon, and 
at which I used to laugh and make fun, 
telling him they were silly sentimental 
things. Ah! how the mere sight of them 
now reproached me! I covered them with 
a thousand kisses—poor little neglected 
things! Then I sank down on the floor 
and tried, with streaming eyes, to make 
out all their dear extravagance. I was 
utterly unconscious of the passage of time, 
or of my surroundings, and when I had 
read them all, I buried my head in my arms, 
and sobbed aloud, the letters lying in a 
fluttering white heap around me. Sud- 
denly I heard someone enter the room, 
and looking up I saw—Jack! We were 
both too paralyzed to speak, but I saw him 
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glance at the floor, and then at my tear- 
stained face—then a great revealing light 
suddenly leaped into his eyes! He never 
moved a muscle, but I scrambled to my 
feet, rushed past him out of the room and 
down the stairs, coatless and gloveless, out 
into the street, where I jumped into a 
waiting cab—his, probably! When I 
reached the hotel I telephoned imme- 
diately for steamer accommodations, and 
when Margaret came in she found me deep 
in packing. “We’re to sail at 9:30 in the 
morning on the Berlin—please ask no 
questions till we’re on the ocean!” 


THE PLAzA HoTEL, NEw York, 
Feb. 1, 1913. 

What an adorable madonna you must be, 
June dear, with those big innocent blue 
eyes, and that golden halo of hair! Ma- 
donnas don’t, as a rule, wear “fluffy pink 
things,” like the one I sent you, but then 
you’re a very modern madonna, just made 
for kisses, and who would ever dare kiss 
one of those solemn painted things! 

I have a surprise for you—rather a sad 
one, I fear. I have suddenly decided to go 
to Florence—possibly to settle there per- 
manently. I am sailing in the morning. 
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Jack is used to my changeableness, but to 
you, dear, it must seem altogether strange 
and eccentric, particularly so as I haven’t 
yet seen your baby. There are many 
reasons why I should go—some rather 
important ones, making it necessary to 
sail immediately. Kiss that blessed boy 
for me, and don’t let his daddy spoil him! 

Write me at Villa delle Fontanelle, San 
Domenico de Fiesole—where I shall be with 
friends until I find an apartment. I'll try.to 
be a good correspondent, but it is evidently 
not meant for “these three” to “‘meet again!” 

Lovingly always, GLORIA. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YorK, 


GLoriA, GLORIA! Feb. 1, 1913. 


I know not whether, in God’s good day, 
this letter will ever reach you, but it must 
be written! Your tear-stained face haunts 
this room in which I write. ‘I understand! 
—and it is too late. Why, in life’s tragedy, 
was it necessary that there should be this 
fleeting meeting today? I stood speechless 
as you fled—speechless because I had com- 
prehended. And then, tensely listening, 
I heard the door shut behind you as you 
went out; and I realized that now it must 
be forever a closed door! JAcK. 
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The Builder of California’s Navy 


“ HEN the fleet comes to the Pacific 
Coast after the Panama Canal is 


completed it will not come on a 
visit; it will come to its home” was the 
memorable declaration of Secretary Daniels 
in an address to the directors of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. And when 
the great gray squadrons ride forth upon 
the bay of Panama, the guns of California’s 
own state navy will roar a royal welcome 
of loyal westerners to this home-coming 
armada of America. According to the 
plans of the federal and state authorities 
the protecved cruiser St. Louis, manned 
by the naval militia of California, will act 
as the escort of honor to the great battle- 
ship fleet. Professional sea-fighters will 
return the salutes of their clever under- 
studies, the citizen sailors whose prowess 
and progress is due not alone to the high 
standards of the officers and men, but in 
a large degree to the devotion of their 
commanding officer to the upbuilding of 
this highly efficient organization. 

A master mariner and master builder 
is George William Bauer, Captain of the 
California Naval Militia Corps. Not only 
is he a licensed navigator of ripe experi- 
ence, but the builder of a trim little navy 
as well. During a dozen years of .tireless 
endeavor he has constructed a fighting 
machine pronounced by naval experts to 
be of highest efficiency. Seven hundred 
able seamen, now in the service of their 
state, he has riveted together into a well- 
ordered organization. In this cembined 
naval and military mechanism every unit 
runs without friction. That California h- 
such a force of well-trained bluejack- 
competent in case of war to fully man a 


first-class fighting ship may well be a 
source of pride not only to that state but 
to the nation. 

In Captain Bauer, commanding officer 
of the Naval Militia of California, we find 
the physical and psychological reasons for 
the esprit de corps existent therein. On 
land and sea he has twice won the relative 
rank of colonel. A captain in the naval 
service ranks with a colonel in the mili- 
tary establishment. His zest for things 
military began in his boyhood. At the 
University of California he took an active 
interest in the cadet corps, which during 
his four years of ascending rank as an officer 
increased from a battalion to a regiment. 
Upon his graduation in 1897 he received 
the commission of colonel of the University 
Cadets and for several years following was 
identified with the National Guard of the 
Golden State. Entering the Naval Militia 
in 1901 with the rank of Commander, he 
advanced to the title of Captain and took 
full charge of the state naval forces. Ten 
years ago the service seemed hopelessly 
demoralized. There were more discourage- 
ments than inducements for young men to 
enlist in their nation’s volunteer guard. 
The state was depressingly niggardly in its 
appropriations. The ranks of the naval 
reservists, as well as most other militia 
organizations, were decimated. Such drills 
as were held were of so elementary an order 
that they were of little practical value. 
Even the federal government preserved a 
rem -ssive attitude of indifference. When 
Captiin Bauer first took command, the 
Cal‘iornia Naval Militia consisted of five 
skeleton divisions which aggregated about 
two hundred and fifty officers and men. 
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George William Bauer, Captain of the California Naval Militia Corps, a navigator of wide experience, 
and the builder of a trim little navy 


Now, after ten years, this branch of the 
state service has become so popular that 
there are nine strong divisions with a total 


enrollment of some seven hundred volunteer 
jackies and their officers. In the beginning 
Captain Bauer started a successful cam- 
paign for the sine qua non sinews of war. 
He convinced the legislature of the necessity 
of making more liberal allowances for the 
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Naval Militia. To the federal government 
he made requisitions for better equipment 
and succeeded in not only securing the 
latest modeled small arms, gatlings and 
rapid-fire guns, cutters and small-boats, 
but the full use of several gunboats as 
training-vessels. 

Formerly, these amateur Jack Tars had 
commandeered the monitor Comanche, a 
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relic of the Civil War, on which they 
acquired their first practical nautical knowl- 
edge. But, since this antiquated “cheese- 
box on a raft” never put to sea, it was out 
of the question for these would-be able- 
bodied seamen to gain their sea-legs. 
When Captain Bauer took command, the 
gunboat Marion was placed at the disposal 
of his divisions. In 1906 he next secured 
the U. S. S. Alert as the training-ship of 
the state naval forces. Four years later 
the trim and seaworthy little cruiser 
Marblehead was turned over as the flagship 
of this little navy. In the near future a 
protected cruiser of the St. Louis class will 
be required to accommodate a full com- 
plement of officers and men competent to 
manage such a ship at sea. 

Captain Bauer realized that in order 
to attract the right kind of recruits, special 
inducements must be offered to encourage 
enlistment. He inaugurated a series of 
regular practice cruises about the bay of 
San Francisco. These voyages in Cali- 
fornia’s inland sea afforded much whole- 
some outdoor sport as well as giving highly 
instructive practice to the officers and men. 
Annual cruises up and down the coast in 
full charge of a government warship were 
next negotiated. Having passed a highly 
satisfactory examination in 1908, Captain 
Bauer was fully qualified to command an 
ocean-going steamer. 

While a majority of the naval militia- 
men do not go down to the sea in ships as 
a regular calling, their annual cruise is of 
value to them in many ways. During two 
weeks each summer for seven seasons they 
have sailed along our western sea coast, 
enjoying the freedom of the open ocean 
and visiting many new cities as guests of 
honor. -Last summer special attention was 
paid to service with the torpedo flotilla 
in Monterey bay, a roadstead of high 
strategic importance where problems of 
coast defense were worked out. 

Apart from the value of the technical 
training drilled into them, Bauer’s blue- 
jackets are benefited in a business way. 
Many master the details of marine engi- 
neering, navigation and nautical science, as 
well as branches of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering taught free at the armor- 
ies. They are trained to be good soldiers 
as well as able-bodied seamen. Every drill 
night there is a snappy infantry drill. 
Twice a month they exercise as artillery- 
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men, handling field guns or manipulating 
the 4-inch rapid-fire guns stationed in the 
armories. In 1912, in the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca, the gunners of the Marblehead 
established the world’s record for accuracy 
with the 4-inch rifle. Their score was far 
in advance of the showing made by other 
and older state organizations, and this, 
in spite of ammunition and gun-sights 
which were pronounced to be in miserably 
poor condition. Lieutenant B. G. Bartha- 
low, detailed by the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment as the instructor and inspector of the 
California Naval Militia, rendered a glow- 
ing report of this cruise of the Marblehead 
under command of Captain Bauer. 

To attain the high degree of efficiency 
aspired to by the California Naval Militia, 
its officers and men are spending thousands 
of dollars each year and devoting an aver- 
age of two nights a week and every other 
Sunday. And in so doing they are follow- 
ing the example of their Captain, who has 
sacrificed his own time and money without 
stint in fitting seven hundred “first-rate 
fighting men” to serve their country in 
event of war. HAROLD FRENCH. 


% 
A Nervy Movie Lady 


AKE, in your mind, a composite 

picture of Roosevelt in Africa, Dan- 
iel in the lions’ den, Toomai of the Ele- 
phants, Lincoln Beachey and the most 
daredevilish jacky in the American navy, 
and if it comes out all pink and white and 
pretty, with a row of matched pearls for 
teeth, big blue eyes and a mass of spun- 
gold hair, you will have a true portrait 
of Kathlyn Williams, the nerviest ‘“‘movie” 
lady in the land. 

Nobody sealed the jaws of the forty or 
so lions that wandered about the cage she 
entered the other day to prove her right 
to reign a virgin queen over an Indian 
province. And nobody can foretell what 
forty untamed untrained lions may do 
when a charge of gunpowder goes off under 
their very noses—not even the American 
hero who has come to rescue the girl from 
a pack of wily Oriental conspirators, and 
placed the gunpowder in the cage. 

This is one of the scenes from ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Kathlyn,” a big sensational 
photo-drama on which the Seligs are work- 
ing in their outdoor studio in Los Angeles. 




















PHOTOGRAPH BY MATZENE 


Miss Kathlyn Williams, whose thrilling adventures are seen by millions of movie spectators 


When she had’ made her escape from the 
lions’ cage, through a garden and over a 
wall, and was wondering if the camera 
had worked all right, she had a bit of an 
adventure not in the scenario. The charge 
that freed her from the cage also released 
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from another cage four huge leopards. 
Two of them began to fight and a keeper 
hurried to separate them. He cracked his 
whip over them, and one frightened and 
enraged made a clean leap over a fifteen- 
foot fence into the enclosure where Miss 
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Williams stood. Of course she and these 
leopards are the best of friends most of the 
time, but no leopard is any one’s friend 
all the time, and nobody knows that bet- 
ter than Miss Williams. She had her les- 
son in leopards very early in her career as 
a moving-picture actress. 

She was playing the part of a Boer girl 
lost in the jungle. Exhausted from her 
wanderings, she sat on a fallen tree trunk 
until from sheer exhaustion she dropped 
to the ground beside it. There she was 
supposed to lie and wait for a cue that 
meant a leopard was being released and 
made to jump the log. The film was to 
be cut at just the right place to leave the 
audience’s heart in its throat until the next 
scene. What really happened was more 
than any manager dare hope for. 

The cue did not come, and Miss Wil- 
liams raised her head to learn what was 
the matter, just in time to see the leopard 
a few feet away crouched for a spring. 
She had barely time to hide her face be- 
fore the leopard, startled by the sudden 
movement, leaped upon her. The camera 
men stayed right on their job and got one 
of the most sensational pictures ever 
thrown on a screen before the keepers 
rushed in and beat the leopard away. A 
few scalp wounds, a wholesome respect 
and an everlasting distrust of all wild ani- 
mals were the sum total of results for Miss 
Williams on that count. 

“But I love them all” she declares en- 
thusiastically. 

The most thrilling of all the adventures of 
Kathlyn and one that will never be seen 
by her millions of admirers in every cor- 
ner of the globe was when a herd of ele- 
phants ready for a Durbar scene stam- 
peded and dashed madly through the yard, 
felling tall eucalyptus trees as if they were 
reeds and crashing through the fifteen-foot 
fence as if it were of cardboard. Miss 
Williams was in a howdah on the back of 
one of them, and she knows just how Too- 
mai of the Elephants felt when he made 
that wild night ride on the back of Kala 
Nag, bound for the dance of the elephants. 
While she was wondering how to get out 
of the howdah and off the back of the great 
beast going at race-horse speed without 
being trampled by those coming behind 
her, the branch of a live oak tore away 
one side of the howdah, and a branch of 
the next tree swept her out of it to the 


ground, near enough the tree to save her 
from the rest of the mad herd. 

“Not knowing much about fear,” says 
Miss Williams simply, “I hardly know 
when I’m taking the greatest risks. They 
told me, though, it was a daring thing when 


* I stepped from a motor-boat at full speed 


on Lake Michigan to the pontoons and 
then to the seat of a hydro-aeroplane and 
was wheeled into the air a thousand feet.” 

These are only a few of the reel and un- 
reel adventures of Kathlyn, who was 
quite insulted a few years ago when a 
moving-picture concern made her an offer 
to go into photo-drama. You see, big 
things had been planned for her when she 
was a wee musical prodigy in Montana. 
Senator Clark gave her the chance for a 
musical education and he and her mother 
had great dreams for her as an operatic 
star. All the time the girl wanted to act, 
and she was only half sorry when the 
voice proved, as she grew older, to be only 
an ordinary voice. When this dream was 
shattered she took a course in the Wes- 
leyan University of Montana, then went 
back to New York to study for the stage, 
jumping from the dramatic school to a 
leading role with William Morris. At the 
first chance she came back to the West 
she loves, acting in stock at Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles. Then one day a “movie” 
man hurt her pride. But just to see what 
the work was like she went to the studio 
and took a part, expecting to get about 
fifty cents for it. What she did get proved 
a sufficient apology for the wound to her 
pride, and she resigned from stock work 
then and there. 

Now she wonders how any one could 
hesitate in a choice between whirling about 
on real airships and steamships and motor- 
boats, and riding on the backs of real live 
elephants and playing with real live leo- 
pards and lions and pumas, a choice be- 
tween real live living in a real live world 
and a life of manufactured emotions in 
a papier-mache and painted canvas world. 

Bertua H. SMITH. 
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The Birdman Who Mastered 
the Tehachapi 


HE virility, the poetry, the adven- 
turous courage of pioneering are still 
alive; only the field has changed. In- 
stead of laboriously pushing through virgin 
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Silas Christofferson, in his two-wheel hydroplane, giving aviation instruction on San Francisco bay to 


Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole. 


Silas the Soarer has designed and built two 


flying-boats for Roald the Rover's scientific purposes in the Northwest Passage 


forests or sturdily climbing over mountains, 
Silas Christofferson built himself a biplane, 
equipped it with a powerful engine, and 
flew over the barriers in the aerial route 
between central and southern California. 
The fact that he previously broke the 
American record for a long-distance flight 
has almost been lost sight of in his more 
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dramatic victory, the flight over Tehachapi 
Pass. 

It was not an easy victory. Five times 
Christofferson attempted to cross the moun- 
tains that menaced his path. Five times 
he was beaten back by the hurricane of 
cross-currents and treacherous air-pits that 
guard Tehachapi’s hoary head. At last 
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he succeeded in defying the elements at a 
height of nine thousand feet and trium- 
phantly flew into the calm atmosphere of 
Los Angeles. The spectacular part of the 
aerial journey over the flight to San Diego 
was a pleasant, uneventful one, although 
one of the sort that Christofferson believes 
is doing the most to advance the science 
of aviation. While he argues that sensa- 
tional flights or flip-flops do nothing to 
bring the day nearer when air-craft will be 
common carriers, he concedes that his 
recent flight in a measure stands for ad- 
vancement, as it attracts the attention of 
the world to the seven-league strides that 
aviation is making. 

The trip was not Mr. Christofferson’s 
first notable flight. Some two years ago he 
flew from a hotel roof in Portland to Van- 
couver, twelve miles away, the flight being 
witnessed by fifty thousand people. An- 
other that gave him wide publicity was his 
night-flight over the city of San Francisco, 
December 23, 1912, made to demonstrate 
his ability to land by the aid of artificial 
light; a difficult feat calling for a nice 
judgment of distances. 

Mr. Christofferson maintains a modest 
hangar on the shore line adjacent to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition grounds. Here 
he teaches and demonstrates the science 
of aviation, two of the wealthiest young 
men of the state being apt pupils. These 
young men, Gordon and Lansing Tevis, 
are interested in flying craft because they 
think it good sport, but there are other 
pupils who consider air-craft as part of 
military armament, and others who see 
how the use of a flying-machine will advance 
the cause of science. 

Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the South 
Pole, recently learned the principles of 
aviation from Christofferson. So enthusi- 
astic was the noted explorer over the 
delights and utility of flying that he ordered 
two flying-boats to be built as part of the 
equipment of the good ship Fram to aid 
in gathering scientific data during the 
coming trip through the Northwest Pas- 
sage, the boats to be designed and built 
under the direction of Christofferson at his 
factory. This type of air-craft has the 
advantage of being a good motor-boat 
capable of doing anything a motor-boat 
can do, and of mounting into the air and 
there attaining a speed of sixty miles and 
more an hour. The boats will be twenty- 


eight-and-a-half feet long, equipped. with 
hundred - and - twenty - horse - power engines 
and capable of carrying four passengers 
and the aviator. One of the boats will have 
ordinary comforts but the other will have 
cushioned seats, and a hood of transparent 
material, shaped to give least resistance to 
the wind, which will protect the passengers 
from wind and snow so they can fly over 
the frozen wastes with as much comfort 
as if they were riding in a winged limousine. 
This air vehicle has another advantage— 
it can be turned into sleeping-quarters for 
three, snug but comfortable. 

“Si,’ as he is known to the newspaper 
boys, is more proud of his record as a 
builder and designer of aerial craft than of 
his reputation as an aviator. He built one 
of the first monoplanes to fly in America 
and is now building the most luxurious type 
of flying-machines. He believes firmly in 
the future of the lighter-than-air vessels. 
His pet theory is that, eventually the flying- 
machine will be considered as safe by the 
average layman as the automobile is today 
—certainly within three years it will be- 
come a common carrier. He and _ his 
brother are doing much to spread _ this 
gospel, as they use a flying-boat much as 
the man about town does his automobile. 
They also go duck-shooting in a flying- 
boat, afterward retrieving the ducks by 
using the craft as a motor-boat. 

Success hasn’t spoiled Silas Christofferson. 
He is just a modest likable chap with a 
passion for gasoline engines. He entered 
the aviation field from the automobile 
race-track, with more than a local reputa- 
tion in and around Portland as a driver. 
His success has been based on a safe and 
sane policy; he has left the exhibition 
flights to the other fellow, content to do 
the things that seemed to him most likely 
to inspire confidence in the science and 
practice of aviation. Less than twenty- 
five years old, he believes himself in the 
forefront of one of the greatest of indus- 
tries, the building of aerial craft. Born 
on a farm in the Middle West, he spent 
his early youth in Portland and expects 
to make San Francisco his home for many 
years. He is happily married to a charm- 
ing Portland girl. His parents live on a 
ranch near San Diego. Like all pioneers 
Mr. Christofferson is made of sturdy stuff, 
and is an advocate of temperate living. 

Topp CARSON. 














MY PASTORAL PAST 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of: At the Tof of the Mast; Shipmates 


per were three boys in our family, 
and we were all raised on a small 
farm out here in California. It was 
a lonely little farm, far from transporta- 
tion for its meager products, and with seven 
in our family the net revenue from that 
farm was the basis for some lively mental 
arithmetic on the part of my parents. 
When my elder brother was nineteen years 
old, Circumstance hung out the sign 
“Standing Room Only,” and upon a certain 
clear day, when the faint whistle of a loco- 
motive came drifting over the San Pedro 
mountains and down into our peaceful 
little valley, John heard the call of the city 
and drifted. He wrote us that he was doing 
well and was quite happy. He had a job 
at four dollars a week, swinging a thirteen- 
pound sledge in a wagon manufactory. 

I stayed on until I was seventeen, and 
then the Spanish War broke out. For 
some time I had been dissatisfied, and the 
war was my signal to say farewell to the 
farm. Father told me to go where glory 
waited me, and I went. My young brother 
stayed by the farm. 
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As I write this article, I have just passed 
my thirty-second birthday, and my brother 
who stayed on the farm is twenty-seven. 
The other day he dropped in to see me and 
informed me that he was going to quit 
farming and take a course in an agricul- 
tural college. He was beaten—whipped to 
a frazzle—at the old-fashioned method of 
farming—so he’s quitting. But he’s a 
true son of the soil—and he’s going back, 
because he loves farming, and [ll bet you 
anything he wins. He is. not a boy any 
more. He is a solid, serious, thinking man 
who has suddenly awakened to the fact 
that ever since he left school he has been 
waging a hopeless contest because he wasn’t 
trained for the fight. We got talking over 
the lonely days on the old farm which he 
has just left, and the upshot of it was that 
he infected me with a disease from which I 
fondly hoped I was immune; and that is 
the chicken business. I had a notion that 
the literary business was pretty good, but 
he convinced me that the right man can 
make the right hen produce a dollar a year 
net profit and at the end of two years she 
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can be sold for a sum sufficient, to reimburse 
one for her care and maintenance since 
chickhood. If I ever write a real success- 
ful novel I’m going to buy a little farm and 
raise White Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons. 

I realize that this is a tremendous under- 
taking, and as I sit in my study I try to 
prime myself for the future by reflecting 
on my pastoral past. There are so many 
things I must guard against when I go 
farming again that I am moved to a re- 
view of them, for old sake’s sake and be- 
cause I think that perhaps an exposition 
of them may tickle the editor of SUNSET 
into paying for an acre or two of my model 
farm. 

So I am going to set down a few inside 
facts regarding country life in America— 
at least country life as I knew it when I 
was a boy. It was a tragedy then but it is 
comedy now. ‘The world do move!” ex- 
claimed Galileo with his last breath. Yes, 
indeed. It’s moving fast when my father’s 
sons begin to wake up and haste to join the 
procession. However, I still believe that 
the rural portion of the world moves mighty 
slowly out west, although I should hate to 
think that in these days of patent milkers, 
cream separators and agricultural colleges 
where the hired man is metamorphosed into 
a professional gentleman, the condition of 
the average boy on the average farm is 
anything like it was when I was a boy. 


CONSIDER THE SOURCE 


I believe I have intimated that my pa- 
ternal ancestor was a farmer. That is not 
strictly the truth, judged by present-day 
standards. He was just called that. He 
acquired the title when registering for the 
general elections, when the registration 
clerk called his attention to the column en- 
titled “Occupation.” However, for the 
mere sake of conversation, we will assume 
that father was a farmer. The past tense, 
at least, is correct, for my respected sire is 
now a country gentleman. A railroad has 
built into our valley, and father has sold 
part of the farm for city lots, and retired. 
About all he does now is to sit around and 
tender free advice to his ambitious son— 
advice gleaned from a lifetime of failure 
with his farm. Sometimes he rounds up 
his band of varmint dogs and goes rabbit- 
hunting down along the creek, and when 
not engaged in either of these bucolic 
pleasures he spends his time leaning over 
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the hog-pen, scratching a prodigious Berk- 
shire grandfather pig between the ears until 
the beast moans in delirious delight. 

My father is very fond of this swine. It 
is by far the largest in the countryside, and 
its offspring are worth five dollars each, 
long before they have reached the roast- 
suckling-pig-with-dressing stage. While I 
have no particular interest in this hog, I 
rejoice with my father in his possession for 
the reason that he bears out an argument 
which I advanced in my early boyhood, 
to wit: that the ordinary every-day scrub- 
by little razorback can eat more, grow less 
and be a greater source of woe and annoy- 
ance than three Berkshires or Poland 
Chinas. Dad couldn’t see it in those days. 
He insisted upon sacrificing himself and his 
family in a determined but misguided effort 
to wring a profit from interbred runty pigs 
that could be thrown with the utmost ease 
by a half grown bull pup. I am glad dad 
found out his mistake before it was too late. 


MY DAD AS A CONSERVATIVE 


In the pursuit of these pastoral pleasures 
nothing annoys my father more than the 
interruption by a real-estate agent anxious 
to lease, for a term of years, at thirty dollars 
per annum, what still remains of the farm 
that cost dad fifty dollars per acre in the 
spring of ’86, and upon which I never knew 
him to make a net profit of thirty dollars 
per acre in all the accumulated years since. 
But dad will not lease. He knows that the 
real-estate agent is acting for an Italian 
adventurer who has been in the country 
less than six years, and has learned that 
even at thirty dollars rental per acre he can 
still make good money on artichokes. Dad 
knows that if this dusky individual ever 
gets his hands on the old homestead he’ll 
criss-cross it with irrigating ditches two 
feet deep, plant it full of artichokes and 
spoil the looks of the landscape. So he 
hangs on and suggests to his youngest boy 
that there’s nothing on earth half so lovely 
as a waving field of barley, with the vo- 
racious swallow skimming over it in a fran- 
tic search for bugs. As I remember it, 
barley when cut for hay used to be worth 
about eight dollars per ton in the field. If 
permitted to ripen for grain it was worth 
about ninety cents per hundredweight. It 
never seemed to occur to dad and my 
brother, until recently, that after they had 
sold their barley it necessitated the sacrifice 
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of a few of the offspring of the patri- 
archal Berkshire to make up the deficit 
on the threshing bill. They didn’t seem 
to care two whoops in a hollow. They al- 
ways expected to catch even on the potato 
crop, the good Lord and the potato-bug 
willing, and somehow or other, mother al- 
ways managed to have a life-size apple pie 
to divide between them twice a day. 

So you will readily observe that my male 
parent has optimism and imagination to 
spare. I am glad of this, because he acci- 
dentally bequeathed some of it to me, thus 
enabling me to make something of my life 
besides an annual deficit. It enabled me 
to escape from the farm. 


A WANDERING PHILOSOPHER 


As I remember it, I was about ten years 
old when the conviction was forced upon 
me that farming was an uphill proposition. 
I believe this conviction was engendered 
by the chance remark of a philosophical 
hobo that my tender-hearted parent found 
in the county road one day and brought 
home to dinner. (The scoundrel wiped his 
soupy whiskers on my mother’s spotless 
table-cloth and was incontinently driven 
forth into the highway and the byways 
again, or he might have been a real help to 
us.) He said that uuthing but baling wire 
and copper rivets kept the western farmer 
from going to a place a blamed sight hotter 
than a hay-mow in harvest time. Father 
tried to inveigle him into shoveling straw 
at a dollar a day, but the wandering one 
said that only fools and horses worked. He 
added that once upon a time he had had a 
steady job on a farm. He used to climb 
out of his nest at three A. M. and work 
until ten P. M., so he decided to become a 
philosopher. 

There were many matters that combined 
to make me dissatisfied with life on the 
farm. Looking backward, there looms, in 
the dim perspective of the vanished years, 
the figure of a large white horse, with huge 
bony hips, a paralyzed lower lip which 
quivered nebulously (revealing long yellow 
fangs that resembled a row of ancient 
piano keys) and a shock of thick hair four 
inches long. I attribute my premature 
flight in a large measure to this beast. I 
loathe his memory, and it was with rare 
relish that I digested the news of his demise 
some five years ago. I am happy to state 
that in his twenty-second year he chewed 
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his halter shank in twain one night, made 
his doddering way to four sacks of carrots 
and stuffed himself to such an extent that 
he perished miserably of colic two days later. 

Speaking of colic naturally calls to mind 
perhaps the greatest excitement that ever 
arises around any farm. Is there anything 
more pathetic, more appealing, than an old 
nag with the colic? How the neighbors 
gather around his stall, offering sugges- 
tions for his relief; how he moans and groans, 
rolling over feverishly on his back, with his 
four legs upthrust, waiting for some one to 
rub his tortured belly. On such occasions 
a colicky horse is mighty near human. No 
wonder his illness arouses the sympathy of 
the neighbors. Colic in a faithful dumb 
brute would wring tears from the eyes of 
a potato. I owned a little mare once that 
always contracted colic when I threw a 
saddle on her. She used to lie down right 
away. If I declined to get off her recum- 
bent carcass in say five minutes, she would 
get up and stand on her front feet, the while 
she fanned the empyrean with her rear ex- 
tension. Failing in this, she would prompt- 
ly recover and enjoy good health until 
next time. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DAN 


The equine monstrosity particularly un- 
der discussion, however, would frequently 
answer to the name of Dan, and it was part 
of my multifarious duties to curry Daniel 
night and morning, although I make no 
plea for sympathy on this score. I am not 
seeking sympathy; nevertheless I know 
that in the hearts of those hundreds of 
thousands of little boys who ran away from 
the farm because they were valet de chambre 
to a longshaired white horse that perspired 
freely, I shall awaken a responsive chord in 
the archives of memory. 

Well, this damn horse—I mean, this Dan 
horse, was the most unusual fur-bearing 
animal in North America. I do not recall 
a day of his wicked life when he wasn’t 
moulting. This was particularly notice- 
able when one hitched him to a buggy and 
drove him against the wind. On such oc- 
casions he resolutely refused to perspire 
and thus retain his hair by the simple proc- 
ess of cohesion. Judging by the vast 
quantities of hirsute matter that drifted in 
his wake, one would have thought Dan was 
hitched to a white cloud instead of our best 
side-bar buggy. 
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Often, after a long hot day at the helm 
of a cultivator, whence I superintended 
Dan’s weary pilgrimage from one end of a 
potato field to the other, I have almost 
wept with rage to think that right after 
supper (we always had dinner at twelve 
noon), instead of edging up close under our 
kerosene wall lamp to read “Two Years 
Before The Mast,” I would have to take a 
lantern and repair to the stable, there to 
massage Dan with currycomb and brush. 
Father always claimed that cleanliness was 
next to godliness, and he was mighty fond 
of Dan, having raised him on a bucket after 
Dan’s mother, in a recalcitrant mood, had 
sat down on an old-fashioned harrow to 
think it over. 

We used to take a paper called “The 
Farm And Fireside.” Pa would look up 
from “The Farm And Fireside” and say: 

“Sonny, run out and give Dan a little 
rub-down. I guess he’s dry by this time.” 

To this day I sometimes wonder why I 
wasn’t hanged for parricide! — 

“He ain’t dry,” I would whine protest- 
ingly, “he’s just as wet!” 

“Well, rub him down anyhow and 
straighten out his hair. Never neglect a 
horse, my son, and never beat a dog. 
They’re man’s best friends. First thing 
you know. if you neglect Dan, he’ll get 
itchy and rub his hide off against the side 
of the stall.” 


I OBEY ON PRINCIPLE 


Well, I was brought up on the principle 
that it was a sin to talk back, so in despair 
I would obey. After hanging the lantern 
on a nail where it wouldn’t shed a ray of 
light on my task, I would enter Dan’s stall 
and find him standing with his tremendous 
head between his knees, fast asleep, with 
his tongue lolling out. He was the most 
peculiar horse! He was never known to lie 
down or indulge in a roll until he had first 

een polished, rubbed and manicured. It 
seemed as if the brute cast himself on my 
mercy, as it were, and I simply had to work 
him over to prevent him from tiring him- 
self out standing up. 

As a preliminary I would hit Dan a 
smart crack in the ribs, just abaft the 
shoulder, with the sharp corner of the curry- 
comb. At the same time I would shout: 
“Whoa-a-a! Darn you!”, and Dan would 
wake up. As soon as he had the exact 
state of affairs squared around in his fool 
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head he would grunt, lean his twelve hun- 
dred pounds against me affectionately and 
press me up against the side of his stall, 
whereupon I would kick him in the shins 
and he would bound to the other side of his 
stall, turn his great head and look at me in 
grief and surprise. When I had finished 
with him and gone, he never failed to ex- 
press his satisfaction by kicking out the 
back of the barn. 


FALSE HAIR AND VICTOR HUGO 


I use the phrase: ‘When I had finished 
with him!” .That is mere persiflage. I 
never did finish with him, so far as outward 
appearances went. However, my father 
had one infallible means of ascertaining 
whether I had given Dan the full course or 
slighted him.-: If he found about two inches 
of hair in the straw bedding along each side 
of Dan’s stall next morning—ajl right. If 
not—all- wrong. ‘And such’ was my inno- 
cence in:those halcyon days that it was only 
a few months prior to my departure from 
the farm forever that it occurred to me to 
take practical advantage of my parent’s 
eccentieity i in this matter. I accumulated 
a couple of pounds of white hair, secreted 
it in a disused manger and curried Daniel 
no more. I merely preceded father to the 
barn every morning, cast a few generous 
haridfuls of hair in Dan’s bed and let nature 
take its course. After breakfast I would 
sneak out and gather up my hair again, for 
use the following morning. Dad knew I 
went out with the lantern every night, and 
he saw the hair every morning. Simple, 
isn’tit? Verily, what the eye doesn’t see the 
heart doesn’t grieve over, and all the time 
I was reading Victor Hugo in the spare stall 
by the feeble light of that lantern. I still 
maintain that my method was efficacious, 
for Dan, contrary to expectations, did not 
get itchy—or if he did, he kept it to him- 
self. 


MILKING, EARLY AND LATE 


Next to coddling Dan, I used to dislike 
milking. 

Here again is an instance where the nar- 
row path of rural progress has widened out 
into a boulevard. I was up at the state 
fair in Sacramento recently and saw a herd 
of Holstein-Friesian cows milked by a con- 
traption that looked so simple that I made 
up my mind to some day dedicate a book to 
the man that invented it. He is, indeed, 
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boyhood’s friend. All the demonstrator 
did was to line up his cows, clamp a 
bazzaza on each, turn on an electric 
switch and stand by for a steady stream 
of result. It was great. From cow to 
tank, tank to cream separator, cream sep- 
arator to churn, churn to consumer, and 
all at the expense of two-bits’ worth of 
electricity and a _ two-dollar-a-day man. 
The trick was turned in jig-time. Why, I 
stayed around and the man asked me to 
taste the butter! I thought of old man 
Galileo and wished he could have been 
there. Also I thought of Queenie, and 
Blackie, and Lily and Baldy and the rest 
of the vanished string that I used to milk, 
and I could have wept at the terrible, use- 
less sacrifice of it all. 


MILK AND HUMAN KINDNESS 


Milking a string of cows in the old-fash- 
ioned way is no joke, particularly when 
there are two brothers to do the milking 
and a father who persistently, and, I might 
almost say, maliciously, insists on keeping 
an odd number of cows. The result is 
quickly foreseen by anybody who has been 
raised on a farm. My brother and I di- 
vided the herd between us, leaving one cow 
over, and then we fought to see who should 
milk this odd cow. I will state with all 
candor that when my big brother was home 
I milked that odd cow. Of course when he 
left and I was placed in charge of the bovine 
destinies, assisted by my little brother, 
things were different. He had to give 
away too much weight to get rid of the odd 
cow. I noticed when he came to see me 
the other day that he has grown to be quite 
a husky fellow, so I suggested that when we 
go farming together on the new scientific 
plan, we cut out the appropriation for cows 
and use condensed milk. I am taking no 
chances. 

Still, I have been up against tougher 
propositions on the farm than milking cows 
—in the summer time. Weeding young 
carrots, for instance. Hello, brother! 
You’ve been there, haven’t you—down on 
your knees in the hot dirt, and all the other 
boys going swimming? Shake! But speak- 
ing of milking cows—in winter it was awful. 
We used to milk our cows in a corral which, 
during the rainy season, required top boots 
and heaps of courage to navigate. Imagine 
yourself, if you can, a fourteen or fifteen- 
year-old boy, entering this corral with a 
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single pedestal stool in one hand and a 
milk-bucket, much too large for the curve 
of your young legs, in the other. You ap- 
proach the critter, which is standing with 
its head down, facing the storm. You edge 
in under her dripping flank, nudge her in 
the hollow of her hip in a familiar manner 
and growl: “Back, bossy!” 

Bossy does not reverse her leg readily. 
She is not in a receptive mood. She is 
hungry, cold and irritable—and low-bred. 
She has the bald face of a Hereford, but 
the shifting eye and curving horn bespeak 
But never mind. 
You nudge her again, if possible, more fa- 
miliarly, and she tears loose with one hind 
leg. Nine times out of ten she lands on 
the back of your hand. Ever get a kick 
from a healthy cow on the back of your 
hand when that hand was cold? But any- 
how, you finally cease swea—crying, crack 
the traitor over the vertebrae with your 
stool just to show her who’s boss, and settle 
down to the job. You're half-way through 
when a yellow pup chases a tomcat through 
the corral, and bossy forgets she is on duty 
and charges the dog. The rest I leave to 
the imagination of those who do not know, 
and to the contemplation of those who do. 








POETIC LICENSE 


I have read poems wherein the author of 
the poem in question rhapsodizes about the 
sweet aroma of the kine at dewy eve. (I 
do not refer to myself. My name is spelled 
with a “‘y’”’). I will admit that the breath 
of a healthy cow is sweet and restful; but 
you take a wet cow, and a wet dog would be 
just as welcome to me. But to resume. 
The cow has absconded with a quart of 
milk that is not rightfully hers, so you pur- 
sue her and settle down once more to your 
task. Remember that all this time it is 
raining and you’re too young to wear your 
father’s oilskin suit. You are soaked to 
the skin before you finish that first cow, 
and you know that you have fifteen or six- 
teen more cows to milk, depending upon 
which brother is helping you, before you 
can expect to change your clothes. But 
you are inured to this trifling annoyance, 
and hope sustains you until the cow remem- 
bers that she has a tail. 

Now, it is winter and there are no gnats 
or flies to be dispersed, and the cow knows 
this as well as you do. But the habits ac- 
quired in summer and fall are not broken 
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at the first rainfall, so the cow swishes her 
tail—quickly, viciously, like a mule-skinner 
lifting a lazy leader. With marvelous ce- 
lerity the beast wraps her soiled wet drip- 
ping caudal appendage around your neck 
and makes a half hitch. Then, finding that 
she has snagged herself, she becomes ex- 
cited and lays about her with both hind 
legs. At the first jump she plants them 
both firmly in the bucket. Then she jumps 
out again. You are precipitated from 
your one pedestal stool backward into the 
mire of the corral, while the contaminated 
contents of the bucket, which you have 
labored ten terrible minutes to produce, 
are spread gently over your person. Your 
hat, having been deftly removed at the 
first sweep of that demon tail, has fallen 
under the cow, and when you rise and 
brush the debris from your eyes you notice 
that bossy is standing with one foot in your 
hat, pressing it out of sight in the ooze. If 
you are quick-tempered and strike her she 
will absolutely decline to “let down her 
milk,” or at least such portion of it as she 
still retains. 


I SERVE AS A SEPARATOR 


Next to the joy of milking cows in a corral 
in winter, I know of nothing more fraught 
with vivid memories than the process of 
separating a cow from her offspring and 
instructing the calf in the gentle art of tak- 
ing nourishment through means other than 
nature’s founts. 

It was my father’s custom to permit the 
calf two weeks of life in the pasture with 
his mother, after which period it became 
my duty to separate them. I would walk 
up to the calf and lasso him with a light 
riata. Instantly he would spring two feet 
in the air and bawl with fear, continuing 
these exercises until he was quite worn out; 
after which, followed by his mother threat- 
ening me at every step, we would proceed 
to the barn where I would tie the calf in a 
little stall and leave him to starve for twen- 
ty-four hours. During all this period the 
unfortunate cow would stand outside, with 
her eye to a knot-hole, and bellow encour- 
agement to the little prisoner. To me, 
that was the saddest part of the whole 
business—this ruthless breaking of a gentle 
bovine heart. 

The first meal tendered the calf after 
captivity has never, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, been attempted in more 
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than one fashion. Taking a bucket half 
filled with new warm milk, you enter the 
stall where the calf stands looking at you. 
He backs into the corner; whereupon you 
grasp him by one ear and hold him steady 
while you straddle his neck and hold him 
firmly where he is. You now have him 
well under control, so you draw the bucket 
toward him with one hand and then by 
means of sudden pressure exerted on the 
top of his head with the other, you force 
the little fellow to ram his nose against the 
bottom of the bucket. Despite his strug- 
gles you hold it there. When he can stand 
it no longer, he snorts through both nostrils 
like a whale and a shower of milk spray 
comes hurtling up into your face. If you 
are an expert you will not permit this to 
enrage you, but will jam his nose into the 
bucket again and keep it there until he 
bawls in agony. This necessitates the 
opening of his mouth. Immediately a 
little milk is bound to flow in, the calf gets 
a taste of it and you permit him to raise his 
head and wonder at the greatness of it all. 


CLINICAL DETAILS 


He licks his chops. He is pleased. 
Gently you insert two fingers between his 
jaws. He caresses them with his tongue 
and the memory of happier days is awak- 
ened within him. He takes a contempla- 
tive suck or two at your digits, fails to find 
his efforts immediately rewarded and de- 
cides that he hasn’t tried hard enough! 
As soon, therefore, as he is going good and 
strong, you carelessly lower your hand until 
it is in the milk. He follows it—and be- 
tween gasps gets another taste. You per- 
mit him to nibble for a minute. or two 
longer, then suddenly you withdraw your 
hand. The calf, being the most foolish 
of all animals, except a sheep, fails to notice 
the deception and continues to champ on 
the air, and the first thing you know he is 
drinking his ration of milk in fine style, 
and everybody is happy. However, there 
are calves which require considerable time 
and patience before they are accommodated 
to the sudden change in their affairs. I 
have known calves to attempt to bite the 
fingers, and when that failed, to mangle 
the hand by butting it against the bottom 
of the bucket. 

In the matter of general interest and ex- 
citement, however, these incidents of which 
I have spoken are as nothing compared to 
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the event without which life on a farm 
would not be worth the living. 


SWEET MEMORIES 

I refer to the slaughter of a hog. Even 
now, I cannot recall, without a shudder, 
the appalling deaths of the hundreds of 
hogs which, as a boy, I fed and tended and 
learned to love. To slaughter and pickle 
a poor unoffending hog that has greeted 
you with an amiable grunt three times a 
day for three hundred and sixty-five days, 
to me has always smacked of the assassina- 
tion of a trusting friend. Yet, while I 
loathed the task of assisting at these ob- 
sequies, the fact that the victim possessed 
a bladder always served to overcome my 
scruples; which by the way, reminds me 
that the years have Leen long since I have 
observed a small boy with a dirty old 
bladder, blown to the bursting point, tied 
to a string and jerked along on the end of a 
stick. Bladders appear to have gone out 
of style with the boys of the present gener- 
ation, the same as mumbly-peg and marbles, 
and I am sorry for this. Forced out, I 
presume, by the passion for athletics. Per- 
sonally I can conceive of no juvenile joy 
greater than a bladder battle with another 
boy, or of pursuing the-girls at school with 
the aforesaid bladder and threatening to 
strike them with the horrid thing. Times 
have, indeed, changed. 

But I stray from my subject. 
we were about to kill a pig. 

IN THE CHICAGO MANNER 

As a preliminary to the sacrifice, it was 
my duty to feed a great pan of rolled barley 
daily to the victim for about six weeks 
prior to his execution; this in order that 
his meat might be sweet and firm. Upon 
the day, then, when the pig, being judged 
to weigh in the neighborhood of a hundred 
and sixty pounds “dressed,” and having 
consumed something like five times his 
weight in barley at a dollar and a quarter 
per hundredweight (barley had always 
gone up about the time it was necessary to 
feed it to the pig) was due to give up the 
ghost, we all got up early. There was a 
heap of stir and bustle around the ranch. 
Right after milking-time I would fill a huge 
iron caldron with water and start a brisk 
fire under it. In the meantime a continu- 
ous “sque-e-ak-sque-e-ak” informed me 
that my unfortunate brother was breaking 
his back and blistering his hands turning 
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the grindstone while my father prepared 
his steel. 

The knives having been pronounced 
ready, we would rig a block and tackle to 
the top of our meat-pole and set a large 
hogshead immediately beneath it. Close to 
this hogshead we would place a rough table, 
upon which the post-mortem would be held. 

After sticking his finger in the caldron 
several times, and generally getting it 
scalded for his pains, father would presently 
announce that the water was hot enough, 
whereupon one of us would invade the hog- 
pen and fasten one end of a bale-rope to 
the hind leg of the hog and lead him forth. 
Grunting in most friendly fashion and with- 
out the shadow of a suspicion as to our real 
purpose, he would come forth at our solici- 
tation and walk firmly to the gallows; not, 
however, until he had had several tussles 
with orie or more of our numerous varmint 
dogs which, seeming to realize that the 
poor unfortunate hog hadn’t a friend in 
the crowd, nipped him and worried him 
right to the scaffold. 

Arrived at the meat-pole, my father, my 
two brothers and myself, assisted by a cur 
dog wherever there was room for him to 
“butt in,’ would fall upon the doomed 
swine, throw him on his back and hold him 
motionless while father gave the fatal 
thrust. At the expiration of say three 
minutes all would be over, and immediately 
a water brigade would be formed to carry 
the hot water in buckets from the caldron 
to the hogshead. A singular point about 
this whole procedure was the fact that the 
water was always heated sixty yards from 
the point where the scalding was to take © 
place. I was almost a man before I could 
finally comprehend the reason for thus dis- 
tributing the tragedy all over the farm and 
making a day’s work out of a two-hour 
job. It seems the man who sold father 
the farm had arranged it that way and 
father never had any time to change it! 
I asked my brother about this the other 
day. He blushed a little and said: .“O, 
no, all that’s changed now!” 


PROGRESS AND PORKERS 


“What?” I demanded. “Do you mean 
to tell me that you no longer carry the 
water to the hog?” 

“Betcher life’ he replied. ‘The last 
two hogs we killed, we made ’em walk to 
the water.” 
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I was much impressed at this sign of 
progress. 

Well, the minute the hogshead was half 
filled with scalding water, we threw a pan 
of ashes into it, for some mysterious pur- 
pose, attached the pig to the block by his 
nether limbs, hoisted him aloft and soused 
him head first into the water. When he 
was judged to be properly scalded, we 
yanked him out, flung him on the operat- 
ing table and removed his bristles; after 
which we immersed the other half of him, 
and scrubbed him and washed him until 
he was snowy white. Then the carcass 
was hoisted on high, the viscera deftly 
removed and the bladder awarded to me as 
compensation for faithful services rendered. 

After hanging all night in the open air, 
until rigor-mortis had set in, the carcass 
would be cut down. Then it would be cut 
up—and half of it distributed to our neigh- 
bors. I know of nothing more unethical, 
nothing more unneighborly, low-down, or- 
nery and insulting than to butcher a hog 
you have labored half a year to fatten and 
then decline to give half of it away. Do it 
in our county and the neighbors will vote 
solid against you the first time you run for 
trustee of the district school. On the other 
hand, however, if you give them a piece 
of your hog, they have to reciprocate the 
very first time they kill a hog, so in the long 
run you generally break even. Occasion- 
ally you’re a ham or a shoulder to the good. 

I am glad to state that my spirit has 
never sighed for a return to the old order 
of things. I’m going to be a farmer again 
some day, but I'll be a white-shirt farmer 
and walk around smoking two-for-a-quarter 
cigars. I am certain that I made no mis- 
take when I left the old farm to join the 
army. Death in battle has no terrors for 
the boy who has been raised on an old- 
fashioned western farm where they keep a 
few cows and hogs and Dan horses; and 
speaking of warfare reminds me of the clos- 
ing incident of my life as a farmer’s boy— 
an incident which really settled my deter- 
mination to fare forth into the world at the 
first opportunity. 


THE EXCITING CAUSE 


I was stacking straw with my father. 
He was down in the wagon, tossing the 
straw up to me, and I was on top of the 
stack, building it up and gradually drawing 
it to a point, so that it would, in a measure, 
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shed the winter rains. I remember I was 
feeling particularly healthy and eager that 
day, and several times I grabbed with 
my fork, not only the straw, but father’s 
fork as well. Several times, in my eager- 
ness, I drew his fork out of his hands half 
way up the side of the tall stack. 

At length he became wearied with my 
exasperating actions and reproved me—a 
little bitterly. I continued to offend—I 
know not why, and finally ‘he lost his temper. 

“Son,” he said, “if you grab that fork 
out of my hand again there’s going to be a 
fight or a foot-race.” 

Just as he made this announcement I 
realized that I had again snagged his pitch- 
fork with its load of straw. I had snatched 
the handle out of his grasp before I realized 
what I was doing, and simultaneously with 
his final ultimatum I quailed and let the 
fork slide back to him. He was standing 
in the wagon, gazing up at me with the 
most profound disgust and irritation show- 
ing in his face, when the fork, released by 
me, came sliding down the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the stack, handle first, and 
struck him right on the end of the nose. It 
brought the tears to his eyes, and when he 
finally looked up again I was gone. 


THE STROKE OF DESTINY 


{ had decided on a foot-race. Of course 
I came back to say good-by before I left for 
good. Father says now that that crack 
on the nose was nothing more nor less than 
the direct intervention of providence. He 
says I could never, by any possible means, 
have become a successful farmer! 

Well? I don’t know, but every time I 
go into a restaurant and order a cold arti- 
choke with mayonnaise dressing, or think 
about that patent milking-machine I saw 
at the state fair, I have a great longing to 
quit writing and try my hana at farming 
again. I would love to put over a bumper 
crop of something worth while just to have 
the laugh on father. There’s no use deny- 
ing the fact that when a man has been a 
failure as a farmer for thirty years, and 
then makes good on a rise in realty values, 
his point of view changes. 

Anyhow, when my brother and I acquire 
our farm and operate it on scientific prin- 
ciples, there aren’t going to be any runty 
pigs, interbred Texas cattle and heart-break- 
ing Dan horses to eat up our profits. No, sir. 
We’ve left all that sort of thing behind us. 
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Features of the Mexican Expedition 








OUR outstanding features marked the 
course of events that began with the 
occupation of Vera Cruz. The first of 
these features has to do with the fact that 
war costs money. Before a single shot had 
been fired, before the first boatload of 
marines had gotten under way a bill ap- 
propriating fifty million dollars to defray 
the cost of the expedition was introduced 
in Congress, an indication, a foretaste of 
the expense that a real war will create. 
The prophecies of those who maintained 
that the pacification of Mexico, if under- 
taken by the United States, would cost 
at least five hundred million dollars seem 
to have fallen far short of the mark. 
The second feature was the ease with 
which Vera Cruz was taken. The absolute 
lack of preparation to retard a landing of 
American forces seems to indicate General 
Huerta’s supreme confidence in the con- 
tinuance of “watchful waiting.” The 
dictator, in common with the rest of the 
Mexican people, had been deceived as to 
the temper of the Administration. He had 
interpreted patience as weakness, sincere 
desire for peace as lack of hitting ability. 
He was taken by surprise, and this sur- 
prise was a means of saving many lives— 
on the Mexican side. Vera Cruz is not a 
fortified port. Resistance to the landing 
party would have meant a real bombard- 
ment of the water front, whereas the 
peaceful landing of the invading forces and 


the occupation of the city were accom- 
plished with the aid of only a few shots 
from the small guns of the transports. 

The long-suffering forbearance which 
has characterized the handling of the 
Mexican problem by the United States was 
emphasized once again by the conduct of 
the military after the occupation of Vera 
Cruz. For four days and nights American 
soldiers were killed and wounded by Mexi- 
can guerrillas hidden on the housetops. 
Under the international rules of warfare 
any man in citizen’s clothes caught with 
arms in his hands may be summarily exe- 
cuted by drumhead court martial. Most 
of the “snipers” in Vera Cruz were civilians 
and deserved the death penalty; probably 
a few American lives would have been 
saved had the first Mexican offenders, 
caught red-handed, been publicly put to 
death. No executions took place, however. 
Should mediation fail and resumption of 
aggressive operations become necessary, 
a little less forbearance, a more rigorous 
insistence upon the rules of warfare may 
not be at all amiss, no matter how repug- 
nant duty on the firing squad is to both 
private and officer. 

The fourth and most important feature 
of the Mexican imbroglio was the offer of 
mediation made by Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile. The prompt acceptance of this 
offer by the United States has created a 
most favorable effect in South America. 
Though the efforts of the mediators may 
not bring peace to Mexico, they will pave 
the way for a better understanding between 
North and South America. The action 
of the nations below the equator strength- 
ens the Monroe Doctrine, gives it a new 
meaning, makes the South American re- 
publics partners instead of wards of the 
United States. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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hi styles from $10 to $200, and i 


any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate them to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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Where the Dove of Peace Nests 


S the Mexican nation capable of gov- 

erning itself? This question every 
advocate of armed intervention should 
consider most earnestly. If the Mexicans 
cannot govern themselves, cannot bring 
about that degree of internal peace which 
insures safety of foreign lives and invest- 
ments, then temporary pacification is 
futile. Immediately after the withdrawal 
of the American troops the old story of 
brigandage under the guise of revolution 
and counter-revolution would be told again. 
A protectorate or annexation would be the 
only solution of the problem, and one so 
costly few Americans not directly interested 
in Mexico will consider worth while. 

However, it was proven by Porfirio Diaz’ 
thirty-year rule that Mexico, with the out- 
ward form of a democracy, is able to guar- 
antee the safety of foreigners and of their 
property. It is neither the duty nor the 
right of other nations to interfere with the 
domestic economy of a neighbor, nor does 
the meddler ever earn the gratitude of 
those interfered with. 

It appears, therefore, that the dove of 
peace nests within, not without, the Re- 
public of Mexico. Given a free hand, the 
moral and active support of the United 
States, the strongest leader of one of the 
Mexican factions could pacify the country 
and restore order at far less cost of blood 
and treasure than the army of the United 
States could perform the task—if outside 
influences did not hinder this leader in 
his work. 








The Bane of the Gusher 


F the full truth concerning the events of 
the last four years in Mexico were 
known, it would probably become apparent 
that the unhappy country owes its present 
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plight largely to its gushers. Crude oil is 
rapidly replacing coal as fuel on vessels 
of all sizes and types. England has taken 
the lead in building oil-burning fighting 
ships, but England, despite its colonial 
empire, has no petroleum supply sufficient 
for its needs on its own territory. Mexico 
has the greatest fuel-oil producing wells 
in the world. Given peace and sufficient 
transportation facilities, Mexico could with- 
in a few years lift its output of crude petro- 
leum above the high record set by Cali- 
fornia, now the undisputed leader. 

Under the Diaz regime British and 
American interests, realizing the tremen- 
dous value of the oil fields, fought bitterly 
over the prize. Gustavo Madero, coming 
from the north, overthrew Diaz. Madero 
announced his intention of investigating 
the petroleum concessions. Madero, in 
turn, was ousted by Felix Diaz who de- 
rived his support from Europe. Huerta 
wrested the prize from Felix Diaz. England 
hastened to recognize Huerta who, having 
barely occupied the National Palace, was 
menaced by the cash-exuding Constitu- 
tionalist rebels from the north. 

Had the oil sands beneath the plain of 
the Panuco river never been tapped the 
Mexican peon would probably have settled 
down to the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
frijoles and tortillas long ago. 








The War in Colorado 


HEN the United Mine Workers 

called a strike of the Colorado coal 
miners affiliated with the organization last 
September, the following demands were 
presented: 

An eight-hour day. 

Employment of a check weighman. 

Freedom to trade wherever the miners 
pleased. 

Wage increase. 

Recognition of the union. 

The first three demands covered points 
beyond dispute. The Colorado statutes 
provide for an eight-hour shift for men em- 
ployed underground; they prescribe the 
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employment of a check weighman that the 
miners, who are paid according to the quan- 
tities of coal they produce, may not be 
cheated by short weight; they prohibit the 
“company store’ evil, forbid cempulsory 
trading on the part of employees at stores 
operated by the employer. 

The miners charged that the mining 
laws enacted for their protection were not 
enforced. The operators, in effect, replied 
that it was not their business but the state’s 
to enforce the laws. Conceding the justice 
of the miners’ demands, the mine owners 
virtually shifted the blame for the violation 
of the law on the part of some of the oper- 
ators to the shoulders of the state. After 
the strike some of the companies posted 
notices in their stores announcing that no 
employee was obliged to trade at the es- 
tablishment. 

The wage dispute was settled. There 
remained only the last demand, recognition 
of the union. 

Recognition of the union means the “‘closed 
shop,’”’ just as the so-called ‘‘open shop” 
in practice means the employment of non- 
union men only. In the struggle over this 
issue Colorado was plunged into civil war. 

Upon the attitude of both sides in this 
dispute the statement of a mine superin- 
tendent throws a significant light. 

He was a clean-cut young mining engineer 
unburdening his troubles in the peaceful 
comfort of a Pullman smoking compart- 
ment. “I took three carloads of strike- 
breakers to the mine at the beginning of 
the trouble,” he said. ‘Some union organ- 
izers got in with them and hell broke loose. 
The bunch wanted to get out. I locked the 
doors of the.coaches and put guards over 
them. We made a run for the mine. The 
train crew was with me and we got there, 
herded the whole bunch into the bunk 
house. But I picked out the three organ- 
izers and had them locked up in the tank 
for eight or ten days before I turned ‘em 
loose.”’ 

The mining engineer had no legal right 
to keep men locked in cars against their 
will; he had no right forcibly to detain men 
in jail without due process of law. Neither 
did the strikers have a legal right to dyna- 
mite tipples and shoot at mine guards. 
Both sides sinned. Blinded by crimson 
hatred they flew at each others’ throats, 
trampled underfoot the rights of the third 
party, of the commonwealth. 

And the commonwealth, as represented 
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by the government of the state of Colo- 
rado, admitted its utter inability to enforce 
respect for its authority. 











Impartial Justice the Remedy 


HEN President Cleveland during 

the railroad strike engineered by 
Eugene Debs ordered the United States 
army into the strike region, a tremendous 
shout of protest arose from strikers, strike 
sympathizers and state-right advocates. 
With equal virulence the dispatch of federal 
troops into Idaho was condemned during 
the bloody strike of the Coeur d’Alene 
miners. In the Colorado trouble the 
strikers, the mine operators and the state 
authorities pleaded with the President for 
federal soldiers, all factions united in the 
request that the strong arm of the Wash- 
ington government end the reign of terror. 
In 1893 interference by the United States 
was styled an unwarranted usurpation of 
state powers; in 1914 federal interference 
in an industrial dispute was urged and 
hailed with joy. 

At the time of writing the trouble in 
Colorado, despite the presence of federal 
soldiers, was far from a permanent solution. 
Nor will the private wars in the Colorado 
mining camps cease definitely until the 
state government of Colorado rises out of 
the mire into which the boots of the com- 
batants have trampled it. The weakness 
of the state government is the real cause 
of the Colorado tragedy. 

The state government of Colorado did 
not enforce the laws it had passed for the 
protection of the miners; state and county 
authorities did not give adequate protec- 
tion to the property of the mine operators. 
The miners imported arms and ammuni- 
tion; the mine owners imported mine guards 
and machine guns. Both sides had lost 
respect for the authority and confidence 
in the integrity of the state. Like the feudal 
barons of old they ignored the existence of 
the state authorities and proceeded to 
settle the dispute by force of arms, by pri- 
vate war. Disregarding the usages of 
public war, they killed each others’ women 
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| Were Guardians 
of Public Safety 


How many scenes such as this would occur? Over ninety per cent of 
the destructive fires in this country are discovered in their incipiency 
—while they are in the vital-five-minute stage. 

If women were guardians of public safety, how many buildings would 
lack the simple means of extinguishing a fire during the vital-five- 
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and children; out of a fight for a principle 
came a personal feud that grew in rancor, 
bitterness and blood lust with every new 
casualty. 

The blood spilled in the valleys of the 
Rocky mountains is crying for vengeance. 
Men’s passions are inflamed against one 
another. Will the war break out anew, will 
the reign of the crafty dynamite bomb suc- 
ceed the rule of the rifle when the federal 
troops are withdrawn? If this question is 
to be answered in the negative the state 
government of Colorado must change its 
character, must assert its sovereignty with 
a hand of steel. It must mete out even- 
handed, impartial justice. It must rigor- 
ously enforce the statutes enacted for the 
protection of its miners; the state, not the 
hired guards of the mine owners, must give 
adequate protection to the property of the 
operators. Only a strong state govern- 
ment that has the respect of both factions 
is a guarantee of freedom from private 
industrial wars. 








Swords Cross in Prohibition War 


NTERVENTION is an accomplished 

fact. The heavy guns of the Eastern 
prohibition army are booming in the West. 
Since the beginning of April the batteries 
of the Anti-Saloon League have been firing 
verbal grapeshot—if so suggestive a meta- 
phor be permitted—into the so-called 
liberal camps of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Colorado. Practically 
the entire fighting force of the League has 
been transferred from the East to the West, 
and the battle will not cease until the polls 
have closed in November. 

In order to influence public sentiment 
both sides put forth tremendous efforts to 
win the local-option elections that took 
place early in April throughout several of 
the Western States. The results, however, 
were not decisive. In Colorado honors 
were even; in Oregon the tenets of prohibi- 
tion were pushed into’ new territory; in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, the contest for 
municipal offices brought out almost ninety 





per cent of the registered vote and the 
“liberal” candidate won. In northern and 
central California the prohibitionists made 
slight gains, putting out of business a few 
more saloons than were restored to life, but 
in southern California, considered the strong- 
hold of California’s prohibitionists, their 
showing disappointed the leaders. In all 
the California districts that went to the 
polls this spring fifteen thousand more votes 
were cast against prohibition than for the 
cause. 

In the Golden State the issue is compli- 
cated not only by the extremely drastic 
provisions of the proposed constitutional 
amendment but also by. the destruction of 
a large part of the viticultural industry 
should the amendment be adopted. As the 
proposed measure absolutely prohibits the 
manufacture, transportation or sale of in- 
toxicants in any form and imposes extremely 
heavy penalties for infractions, California 
would, within a year from the adoption of 
the amendment, cease to be a wine-making 
state. No provision has been made to com- 
pensate the vineyardists for the heavy loss 
they will sustain should the proposed clause 
be adopted. These vineyardists and the 
makers of wine are fighting hard. They 
have organized, they are taxing their output 
of grapes and of wine to raise a war fund 
and the coming summer will see a campaign 
that will push the contest for mere offices 
far into the background. The prohibition- 
ists are fighting fanatically for a principle; 
the vineyardists are battling for their exist- 
ence. It would not be at all surprising if 
physical encounters should mark the climax 
of the campaign. 

If the April vote is a criterion, however, 
the chances of the constitutional amend- 
ment’s passage in California are slight. 











Jury Duty and the Frail Sex 


ARLY on the morning of December 3 
a Seattle jury of six men and six women 
found one Pappas guilty of attempted 
blackmail. Six weeks thereafter four of the 
women jurors signed affidavits in which 
they swore that they had voted for 
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A Time Comes 


when the recurrence of headache, 
indigestion, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, or symptoms of heart trouble 
leads one to look for a way out. 


Coffee is a common, but often 
unsuspected cause of such troubles. 


It contains the drug, caffeine, (about 
2% grains to the cup), the action of 
which tends to weaken normal func- 
tions, and leads to serious complica- 
tions. 


Thousands of people have found 
that the way out is to stop coffee 
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conviction not because they believed the 
defendant guilty but to break the deadlock 
which kept an indisposed member of the 
quartet confined in the smoke-filled, stuffy 
jury room. Late in March, on the defend- 
ant’s motion for a new trial, the four 
women appeared in court to explain their 
affidavits and the circumstances of the 
verdict. One of the women testified as 
follows: 

“Mrs. Wasson kept saying: ‘Change 
your vote so I can get out. Change your 
vote!’ Finally I did, though I do not now 
believe that Pappas is guilty.” 

A second member of the quartet, inter- 
rogated on the witness stand, thus explained 
her vote: “Mrs. Wasson did say to me: 
‘I’m so sick I wish you would change your 
mind,’ but this was not the real reason I 
agreed. I really had been persuaded Pappas 
was guilty. I have some doubt now.” 

The third jurywoman explained that 
she, likewise, was not feeling well during 
the nocturnal debate, that the room was 
filled with smoke, that one of the he-jurors 
threatened to take off his shoes and that 
all these circumstances contributed to her 
change of heart and vote. 

Two of the women explained that they 
had not read the affidavit, submitted by 
the defendant’s attorney, in which they 
stated that they had voted for conviction 
in order to give relief to the indisposed 
juror, and repudiated the sworn  state- 
ments, changing their minds a third time. 

Anti-suffragists will find great comfort 
and a heap of satisfaction in the failure of 
these women jurors to feel even an ounce 
of the heavy responsibility imposed upon 
their consciences by jury duty. Still, 
not a few male jurors have been known to 
change their votes from motives baser 
than those that swayed the Seattle house- 
wives. If the incident has any significance 
whatsoever it proves that an impersonal 
consideration of a given set of facts is an 
acquired habit not yet contracted by the 
new voters of the West. Four modern high 
school girls with a two-year course in civics 
behind them would probably have acted 
more intelligently than the four matrons 
who lost sight of the defendant in the haze 
of tobacco smoke, in the overpowering fear 
of the calamity that would befall should 
breakfast be late, should husband and 
children fail to start for their daily tasks 
at the appointed time. 








Smoking the Pipe of Irrigation Peace 


HE National Irrigation Conference 
held in Denver during April developed 
the following: 

That the West had great faith in the good 
intentions, the good will of the Interior 
Departmen’ as at present constituted. 

That te West has abiding faith in the 
beneficial results of the irrigation of arid 
land. 

That the settler on raw irrigated land 
cannot repay the cost of the irrigation works 
in ten years. 

That home rule on fully developed irri- 
gation projects financed by the Federal 
government will remove the friction caused 
by bureaucratic management from Wash- 
ington. 

That participation by the state or the 
nation, or stringent public supervision over 
all projects by state or national agencies is 
needed to rehabilitate irrigation securities 
in the bond market. 

The first of these tenets was expressed 
many times in formal resolutions and in- 
formal discussion. The mistake of judg- 
ment brought out in the second tenet is 
being corrected. On the projects under- 
taken by the Reclamation Service the time 
of repayment is being extended to twenty 
years; in the reorganization of many Carey 
Act projects the payments that become de- 
linquent when the settler could not at once 
extract from the raw land money for a liv- 
ing, for improvements, for live stock plus 
cash with which to pay interest and prin- 
cipal, are being funded, interest is dispensed 
with the first five years, payment of interest 
and principal thereafter is being extended 
over a period of twenty years. 

The third cause of trouble, friction be- 
tween settlers and government officials, 
appears likewise to be diminishing in im- 
portance. Extension of the time on repay- 
ments has removed the chief cause of com- 
plaint; officials whose function is purely 
administrative are being interposed between 
the technical men, the construction engi- 
neers, and the touchy farmers. A better 
understanding has been brought about 
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between the Reclamation Service and the 
men from the Department of Agriculture 
who hitherto quite frequently took sides in 
the factional feuds on the various projects. 
Better understanding, greater sympathy 
prevails between the various agencies all 
working toward one common end. The 
hatchet was buried at the Denver confer- 
ence; the pipe of peace and harmony was 
passed around. 





The Future of Reclamation 


HE improved conditions noted in the 
preceding paragraph, however, con- 
cerned only projects already completed or 
under construction. New work, either by 
national, state or private enterprise, is not 
being undertaken. The funds of the 
Reclamation Service are exhausted; forty 
million dollars are needed to finish existing 
projects. On at least a score of quasi public 
enterprises, on projects begun under the 
Carey Act which authorizes the states to 
have public land reclaimed by private 
capital, work has ceased for lack of funds, 
new Carey Act projects cannot be financed. 
And the number of private irrigation proj- 
ects is very small, except in California. 
Investors, having been badly singed, cannot 
be induced to buy irrigation securities. 
How was the vanished confidence to be 
restored that the irrigated area might con- 
tinue to spread over the desert? 
A bill is pending before Congress making 
a direct appropriation from national funds 
for the continuance and extension of the 
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reclamation work. This bill was endorsed 
by the conference. But the passage of this 
bill will not help the private or Carey Act 
projects crippled by lax financing, poor 
engineering or overly sanguine colonization. 
Few of the sparsely settled Western states 
have the money needed to put these “lame 
ducks” on their feet, to begin new enter- 
prises. 

To solve this difficulty the conference 
recommended the principle of self-help. It 
advocated the use of federal money, of the 
Reclamation Service’s organization to com- 
plete the projects which the states could not 
handle. After completion, after the settlers 
were on a firm financial footing, the con- 
ference recommended the organization of 
irrigation districts to comprise all the land 
under the project, both farm land and town 
property. The irrigation district was to 
issue twenty-five-year bonds at a low rate 
of interest guaranteed either by the state or 
the nation, sell these bonds and return the 
cost of construction to the reclamation fund. 
By this method the reclamation fund would 
be continually replenished, more money 
would be available for new construction 
and, under proper legislation and super- 
vision, the various projects would obtain 
the boon of self-government at the earliest 
possible moment. 

This plan requires uniform irrigation-dis- 
trict legislation in all the Western states; 
it requires a surrender of rights here, the 
shouldering of new duties and responsibili- 
ties there. This plan will be difficult of exe- 
cution but, inasmuch as it is the only plan 
which recognizes that paternalism is not 
compatible with the outstanding features 
of the American character, it is the one 
feasible method which promises to solve 
the reclamation problem on a permanent, 
satisfactory basis. 
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Johnson's Wood Dye is equally 
adapted for use on old and 
new furriiture — 


Ohnse 
IWood 


if 
for the artistic color- 
Beautiful results * ing of hard and soft wood 
on any wood are —floors, woodwork and fur- 
PoORSIIT Me} ol e-bbat cel ° ° ma ie : 
with JQHnsoni niture. With it inexpensive 
Wood Dye — woods may be finished so 
they are as beautiful and 
artistic as hard wood. Made in 
17 standard shades, including 
mm WVisston, Early English, Golden 
| Oak, Weathered, Fumed, etc. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is a combination spirit- © 
oil preparation,embodying all the good qualitiesof both 
a spirit and an oil stain, with the disadvantages of neither. 
It is unsurpassed for staining reed baskets and manual 
training models— also for burlap and other wall coverings. 


/ Johnson’s Prepared Wax ‘ 


A complete finish and polish for all wood —floors, woodwork, 
furniture, automobile bodies, etc. Apply with a cloth and 
polish with a dry cloth. Gives perfect results over any 

finish — varnish, shellac or oil. 


Se For Polishing Automobile Bodies it has no equal for 

Prepared Wax holding the luster in the paint indefinitely. Sheds 

is a lasting water and is the one preparation that elim- 

artistic finish ° . ° : 

Be Pisore- new Tz inates the objectionable dust-collecting fea- 
ture, leaving a hard, perfect, smooth finish. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is unsurpassed 

as a polish for the finest mahogany and 
mission furniture,including pianos. 


Ask your paint, hardware or drug deal- 
er for a free copy of our 25c book 
“The Proper Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork and Furni- 
ture."’ If he hasn't a copy, 

write us. 


S. C. Johnson 
& So 


“Wood Finishing 
Aathorities’’ 


Dept. S6 
Raci 
Wis. 


or old 2 


There is nothing equal to 
Johnson's Pree Wax 


for polishing Automobile bodies. 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 

20 Houses 
10 Telephones 
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Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each hun- 
dred persons. 

Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 

Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 
people. 

Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each hun- 
* dred persons. 
Practically no telephones on 
the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitrarily 
made without regard to various 
needs of the whole people. 


Telephone exchanges closed 
during lunch hour, nights and 
Sundays. 


Policy—when your turn comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 





One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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PR. BAS 


Cheap Land for Poor Men 


Q. I would like some unbiased information about 
central Oregon from a farmer’s standpoint. I have 
heard farm products along the Deschutes river are 
so cheap that it does not pay to ship them, and that 
it is necessary to go very deep for drinking water. 
This from a man who was there. I would like to 
know what to believe. I have $1000 and want to 
locate where land is cheap but good. I had in mind 
to buy land on easy terms where I could pay out 
from what I raise. I-have not made up my mind 
just where to locate but would thank you to ic!! me 
about that country and about any other place where 
there is a good opportunity for a poor man.—W. A. 
H., OMAHA, NFre. 

A. This is what the professor of agronomy of the 
Oregon Agricultural College says about the central 
Oregon country along the Deschutes: 

“In the vicinity of Bend and along the Columbia 
Southern project good irrigable land can be had from 
$40 to $75 an acre—land that will produce three tons 
of clover or alfalfa hay, good crops of potatoes or 
roots, good silage corn, rape, cabbage etc.—in fact, 
any of the hardier forage, root and grain crops. 
Crops sensitive to frost, of course, will not succeed 
at that elevation, which is in the neighborhood of 
3500feet. An irrigated dairy farm devoted to cows 
and pigs is successful in that locality. There is 
nothing marvelous about that region at all, how- 
ever. It is an ordinary good irrigated farming dis- 
trict. Pork and butter fat are readily marketed and 
command an excellent price, just as good as any- 
where in Oregon, and much better than in most parts 
of the United States. 

“The depth of wells is much less than the average 
in that locality. To the north and to the east the 
land is largely dry-farming land and, of course, 
quite a different proposition.” 

The college, located at Corvallis, Oregon, will 
issue a bulletin on central Oregon within the next 

few weeks. It will be sent to you on application. 

The state of Oregon is, in conjunction with the 
U. S. Reclamation Service, completing the Tumulo 
project in that vicinity. The water-right charge will 
be around $35 an acre, payable in twenty years, and 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. Stamps 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


es oe 


‘Conducted under supervision of Wal 
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the land is sold at 50 cents an acre. You can learn 
from the State Engineer, Salem, Oregon, whether 
all the land under the project has been taken up. 
On the Truckee-Carson project, built by the Recla- 
mation Service in Nevada, about 10,000 acres of 
homestead land will be thrown open to entry in 
September. Apply to the Reclamation Service, 
Washington, D. C., for information concerning con- 
ditions. The same source will also tell you about 
the homestead lands still open to entry on the Hunt- 
ley and the Sun River projects in Montana. Mr. 
Charles M. Norcross, State Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Carson City, Nevada, will tell you about 
upenings in Nevada. For low-priced irrigated lands 
in Idai.> apply to State Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Boise, Idaho, to R. W. Childs, Secretary Boise 
Commercial Club, or to James McMillan, Secretary 
Commercial Club, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

It should be added, though, that it will be hard 
sledding for you to develop an irrigated farm with a 
capital of only $1000. Unless you have farming ex- 
perience and are willing to work out for wages the 
first few years while making your own acres pro- 
ductive, you should not make the attempt. Also, 
do not buy too much land. With your capital 
twenty to forty acres will be all you can possibly 
handle in the beginning. 


Wants the Dairy Cow’s Elysium—Cheap 


Q. I am looking for some good dairying land in 
the states of Oregon or Washington, but have not 
been able to settle on any definite region. I have 
thought of the north Willamette valley, but the 
price of land seems prohibitive. Is there any good 
cheap land, private or government, in the southern 
part of the valley? I have also thought of the 
Umpqua valley but I am afraid the summer pasture 
dries up. I do not want to get into the heavy rain 
belt or the dry country, but want just enough rain 
for green summer pasture. Is there any good land 
in Skagit or Snohomish counties, Washington, that 
is cheap and not held by speculatorsP—C. R., 
KEOKUK, Iowa. 

A. We cannot understand your statement that 
the “price of dairy land in the Willamette valley 
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The First Born 


isa mighty important creature. [tis vital that 
mothers health and strength be maintained 
so that baby can be properly nourished. 
The people of America havea true friend in 


‘To delicate women it has proven a blessing 


because of its food and tonic properties. 


For sale by all druggists and grocers 
Malt Nutrine, when mixed with milk or sparkling water, makes a most palatable and 
healthful drink. 










ANHEUSER-BUSCH : ST. LOUIS,U.S.A.., 





Booklet M (beautifully illustrated) will be sent free on request. 
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seems prohibitive.’”” Many thousands of acres of 
good dairy land in the Willamette can be bought for 
$50 an acre. Well improved farms all under culti- 
vation and within two or three miles from good 
towns can be had at $100 an acre. A little farther 
out from the smaller towns improved places con- 
taining around too acres can be bought for $75 an 
acre. This is not guesswork; the statements are 
based on absolute knowledge. But you cannot buy 
an Oregon or Washington farm from Keokuk; you 
must look over the ground personally. The prices 
indicated prevail in all parts of the Willamette 
valley. 

In the Willamette, the Umpqua and the Rogue 
river valleys the natural growth of grass dries up in 
the summer. But alfalfa, clover, vetch, corn and 
root crops that are cultivated do not dry up. Even 
if the grass stayed green all summer Oregon could not 
afford that kind of dairy farming, as the returns 
from mere grass land, except on waste land, are but 
a fraction of the returns produced by soiling crops. 
Cultivated crops in the Willamette valley yield five 
to eight times the green feed produced on natural 
pastures; therefore the valley long ago abandoned 
the wasteful method and plowed the pasture. The 
same remarks apply to the Umpqua and the Rogue 
river valleys. 

In the heavy rain belt along the coast the pas- 
tures, of course, stay green all summer, but even 
there the land is so valuable that clover and root 
crops long ago replaced the uncultivated pastures. 
Ten-dollar land which is neither dry nor wet, which 
constitute the dairy cow’s Elysium, does not exist 
anywhere. 

The land in Skagit and Snohomish counties, 
Washington, may be roughly divided into three 
classes: Reclaimed tideland, bottom land and 
bench land. The tideland is protected by dykes 
and is drained; its yields of small grains and fodder 
crops are tremendous. Bottom and bench lands 
need clearing. Cleared bottom lands produce re- 
markable crops of grain, vegetables, berries and 
roots, but the removal of brush and stumps is ex- 
pensive. Bench lands show great variations in the 
type of soil. The bench land likewise must be 
cleared at a cost of $50 to $150 an acre, and large 
areas with gravel soil will not repay the cost of com- 
plete clearing. 

In Oregon the State Immigration Commission is 
taking a most important step to help the home- 
seeker in finding a suitable place. It is listing lands 
in all parts of the state, and it is causing each tract 
of land offered for sale to be appraised by a banker, 
a merchant and a farmer living in the vicinity of the 
land in order to protect the homeseeker against 
exorbitant demands. 

The Secretary, State Immigration Commission, 
Commercial Club Bldg., Portland, Oregon, or Prof. 
H. D. Scudder, Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
*vallis, Oregon, will put you in touch with the owners 
of reasonably priced dairy farms in any of the Oregon 
valleys, will assist you to get located. When you take 
into consideration the mild winters and pleasant 
summers, the higher acre-yield, the longer growing 
season of these Willamette acres at $75 and compare 
them with the $150 land in the corn belt, when you 
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remember that the price of butterfat in Oregon is 
uniformly higher than in Iowa, you will realize that 
land prices in a region that was settled when Iowa 
was still a wilderness are not at all exorbitant. 


Has a Diamond in the Rough 


Q. I am an employee in the city government. 
My wife and I have both had considerable experi- 
ence in farming. We own 40 acres of land lying be- 
tween Azusa and Monrovia on the electric railway. 
This land has been cleared and planted to small 
grains. That is about all we know about it. Can 
you tell us something of this property, its approxi- 
mate value, its fertility, what it is adapted to, 
whether we can profitably take up dairying while 
the fruit trees would be developing etc.? We could 
invest a few hundred or even a few thousand dollars. 
The land is about two miles west of Azusa. The 
electric railway runs past one corner.—T. P. R., 
New York City. 

A. According to the latest map of Los Angeles 
county the land you refer to lies almost due north 
and adjoining the city limits of Duarte, on the 
Foothill Boulevard and the Monrovia-Glendora- 
Azusa line of the Pacific Electric railway. It must 
be almost at the edge of the foothills, maybe ona 
hillside, though the fact of its being in small grain 
seems to indicate that it is level land. However, 
without a legal description of the property identi- 
fication is impossible. Even with a legal description 
this department could only recommend some com- 
petent man in the vicinity who could examine the 
property and give you a report on it at your expense. 

If the property is level land and not in a wash, its 
value depends largely upon the possibility of ob- 
taining a supply of irrigation water. Land forty 
miles farther inland, in an undeveloped district with 
smallchance of ever obtaining water, is selling at pres- 
ent for$75 to $90 an acre. On this basis your land 
should be worth at least $125 an acre without water. 
If you can develop water on the property or obtain 
a supply from a mutual company having a pumping 
plant, $350 an acre would be a valuation not at all 
extreme. But the expense of obtaining water will 
be heavy and we doubt whether, considering the 
cost of pumping water several hundred feet, you 
could make a dairy pay in that vicinity unless you 
sold your milk at retail. The district is suburban 
in character and one of the best orange-and-lemon 
locations in California. If the land is unencum- 
bered you could mortgage it to obtain the means 
for water development, or you could sell half of it 
and use the proceeds to develop the balance. Judg- 
ing merely from the district as a whole, the land is 
too valuable to be dry-farmed in small grains. 


What to Do With $85,000 in the West 


Q. Please advise me what a man could do most 
profitably with $85,000 available money in the 
West.—C. K. T., Rawt, W. Va. 

A. To obtain the maximum return compatible 
with safety on a capital of $85,000 we would suggest 
the following procedure: 

An investment of $20,000 to $30,000 in six per 
cent mortgages on income-producing real estate 
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~ SRE RPO OT MINE 


Just about time 
you got yours 


The limit of going some in the smokings line 
is to make fire with a match, then hitch it 
to a jimmy pipe packed brimful of Prince 
Albert! Me-o-my!. 


Doesn’t make any difference what you think 
about being able to smoke a pipe, you can 
and you will—and get happy on every pull— 
if you’ll nail your flag to the mast of 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Men, here’s class—and quality and flavor 
and fragrance, Get a whiff or a puff of P. A. 
fresh out of a pipe or from a makin’s cigarette 
and you’ve just got tohave more. Tastes 
so good it’s right hard to wait till the next 
fire-up. Because P. A. can’t bite your 
tongue! Bite’s cut out by a patented pro- 
cess, Paste that in your hat! 


Say, you chum up to a jimmy pipe. And 
some P, A. that you’ll call by its first name 
before you’re an hour older. And you'll find 
yourself on the road to contentment. It’s 
bully fine to be jimmy pipe joy’us! 

Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; 

also in handsome pound and halfe 


poundhumidors. YoucannowgetP. A. 
inevery civilized countryinthe world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS Copyright 
TOBACCO CO, R. J. Reynolds 


Winston-Salem, N. C, <> Tobacco Co. 
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NYTHING worth copying 
is worth writing with a 
Mephisto Copying Pencil. 
Smooth writing, clear copying, 
long wearing—outlasts three ordi- 
nary copying pencils. 
Two grades of lead—-medium and 
hard. Take your choice—at any 
stationer’s. 


L & C HARDTMUTH 


34 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 





Shir ley Light, cool, easy 
President shoulder-comfort 
Suspenders 


‘Satisfaction or money back”” 
Be sure ‘SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 










BLAC 
AS Powper Hq EB 
NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings promise of new life and 
recreation. LABLACHE tell, 
women everywhere how to keep 
that fair complexion and the 
velvety smoothness of 
youth, ([t preserve; a 
fine complexion, res ores 

one that has fadei. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes soldannually. & 
Send 10c. for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

Prone Perfumers, Dept. 32 














25 Kingston St., Boston, Mas3. * 
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appraised by a bank, the mortgage not to exceed 
forty per cent of the appraised value. Safe invest- 
ments of this kind are abundant in the West. 

An investment of $15,000 to $20,000 in municipal 
or standard railroad bonds. The interest rate on 
this class of securities is lower than on Western 
mortgages, but they can be turned into cash more 
rapidly than mortgage notes when the chance of a 
bargain comes along. 

An investment of $20,000 to $30,000 in business 
property in a live, growing Western town chosen 
after careful survey of the town’s location, pros- 
pects and character of contiguous territory. Acre- 
age in the line of a live town’s growth will pay heavy 
profits, but partakes strongly of a speculative char- 
acter unless it can be farmed at a profit. 

All over the West poor men are laying the founda- 
tions for enterprises that will grow with the country 
and become extremely profitable. A few thousand 
dollars invested with an active, experienced partner 
starting business on a small scale may produce an 
annual income greater than the original investment, 
but investments of this kind should be small as the 
risk is even greater than prospective profits. 


Ellensburg in Exchange 


Q. What is the character of the land in section 
32, township 18 north, range 17 east, near Ellens- 
burg, Washington? I am considering the trade of 
some property for land in the section described.— 
W. L. C., McTaccart. 

A. As the inquirer neglected to give the state 
in which McTaggart is located, it has been impos- 
sible to mail detail map of Kittitas county, Wash- 
ington, in which the land in question is located. 

Section 32 lies on the divide or ridge between the 
canyons of Menastash and Taneum creeks about 
eight miles east of Ellensburg. It is rolling, cov- 
ered with bunch grass and lies on the edge of scat- 
tered pine timber. Coal veins have been opened 
in the canyon of Taneum creek five miles to the 
north, and coal is known to exist in Menastash 
canyon two and a half miles south, though the 
exact quantities and the commercial value of this 
coal has never been determined authentically as 
yet. The land lies above the level of the canal 
proposed to be constructed at the 2100-foot level. 

The inquirer would do well to use ordinary busi- 
ness prudence and determine both the value of the 
land and the condition of the title. Mr. Quincy 
Scott, secretary of the Ellensburg Chamber of 
Commerce, will supply the addresses of reliable 
individuals or firms able to appraise the land and 
investigate the title. 


Looking for Division Points 


Q. I would like to know the names of some towns 
or cities that will be railroad terminals or division 
points on the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and Pacific Great Eastern railways. 
I want to start a grocery store or some other 
business that would not require a great deal of 
money.—W. G. B., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

A. Superintendent H. Cathcart, Inspection 
Branch, Department of Lands, British Columbia, 
says in his 1913 report just filed and printed: 
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ry Summer Holeproof Hose— 
nc se 
id Guaranteed to Wear Six Months. 
an Wear Holeprvofs at tennis, golf, cross- 
: country walking or dancing. ‘Treat them as 
. you would treat any other hose. 
Here are hose for whole families that offer 
exceptional qualities. 
on Hose of perfect style and comfort. Hose 
S- of the lightest, sheerest weights, if you want 
of them. Six pairs will actually ast six months, 
= and often longer, without any need of darning. 
, Before you start on your vacation, 
“i buy a box and try them. 
ie 4 
d. 
ne s 
ut 
v- id 
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d 
1e 
h For Men, Women and Children 
1€ 
is $1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; $2.00 per 
i. box and up for six pairs of women’s or children’s; 
1 $1.00 ver box for four pairs of infants’. Above 
; boxes guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for three 
_ 7 pairs of children’s, guaranteed three months. $2.00 
& per box for three pairs of men’s si/k Holeproof socks; 
ie $3.00 per box for three pairs of women’s s7/k Holeproof 
y stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. If 
of any pairs fail to wear the specified time, we promptly 
le i and gladly replace them with new pairs free. 
d The genuine Holeproof are sold in your town. Write for the dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid, on 
i receipt of remittance. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
s Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
. Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
k 





Bs Every woman should also examine the smartest colors, all lengths and 
with invis‘ble reinforcing of 


Holeproof Silk Gloves. They are now sizes, 
sold in many stores. Made of the best vi clasps and fancy stitching on the back. 
quality silk with reinforced finger Oo Cpr Holeproof Silk Gloves fit perfectly from 
tips that are guaranteed to outwear the Aele, phtlae finger tip to top. There are no bulky 

SiKG!loves seams. They do not puil out of shape. 


gloves themselves. We would not give 
the name ‘‘Holeproof'’ to any but the Write for prices and the free book that 


most durable glove on the market FOR WOMEN tells all about them. 
These gloves are fashioned in the very We send them direct on receipt of By Invitation, Member 


best of style and you can get them in price if we have no dealer near you. of Rice Leaders of 
the World Association 
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They Look Good, Feel 
Good and Fit Good 


Do not buy socks simply because 
strength is guaranteed, for socks that 
are sold on the basis of wearability 
only are invariably hard and uncom- 
fortable. Every pair of Bachelors’ 
Friend Socks is guaranteed as to 
wear, but our appeal to you is based 
on Quality—the high grade of the 
yarns from which these socks are 
made—their careful knit and special 
reinforcing. 


SOCKS 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


are dressy looking, feel soft to the skin; 
they are cool, fit snugly and are extremely 
comfortable. They cost no more than 
ordinary guaranteed hose, but the difference 
in quality is very noticeable. 

Sizes 9's to 12’s—all leading colors— 
four grades. 

Pat up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 


pairs at $1 per box, according to qual- 
ity. Every pair guaranteed 30 days. 


SPECIAL—In addition to the 
above line we make the lightest 
weight guaranteed gauze socks— 
box of 3 pairs guaranteed 3 


months, $1.00. 


If not at your deales’s, order direct, at 
the same time giving us the name and 
address of your dealer, so that we can 
arrange for your future wants. 


Jos. Black & Sons Co. 
York, Pa. 
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“Prince George and Smithers, from which selec- 
tions (of lots) have been made, are both town- 
sites . . . which it is alleged are to be divisional 
points on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific rail- 
way, and are assumed to be two of the most impor- 
tant townsites which have been recently laid out in 
the province. Port Edward also, which is located 
on the coast of the Mainland about nine miles from 
Prince Rupert, is said to be a townsite of coming 
importance.” 

Speaking of McBride townsite, the official says: 
“This is also an alleged divisional point, being the 
first one west of the British Columbia boundary. 
A great many inquiries are already being received 
for lots in this townsite.” 

Lillooet will probably be a good town on the 
Pacific Great Eastern, but the divisional points 
have not been determined upon this far in advance 
of construction. 

Geo. M. Hall, Industrial Commissioner, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, will be able to advise you concerning 
the towns along the Canadian Northern railroad. 
In crossing British Columbia the Canadian North- 
ern parallels the Canadian Pacific for several hun- 
dred miles and opens only a comparatively small 
area of new territory. 

Andrew Miller, Industrial Commissioner, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, will give you reliable information con- 
cerning Bassano, the new irrigation community, and 
other towns on the new branch lines in southern 
Alberta. Mr. Hall of Edmonton has data on Dun- 
vegan, Peace River Crossing and other towns on the 
new railroad now being built from Edmonton into 
the Peace river country. 


Teaching School in California 


Q. Is there much demand for grade teachers in 
California? What regulations would a teacher hold- 
ing a New Jersey life certificate have to conform 
with to teach in California? What is the average 
salary paid grade teachers in rural and suburban 
districts? Is there a minimum and maximum? Is 
the cost of living higher there than here? What is 
the average price of board in towns? Would it be 
advisable for a teacher to move to California to 
make a home for herself and mother?-—E. A. D., 
CEDAR GROVE, N. J. 

A. The demand for grade teachers in Cali- 
fornia varies both in different years and in differ- 
ent localities. No general statement covering the 
state as a whole can be made. The best way to 
discover vacancies is either through a teachers’ 
exchange or by application to the superintendent 
of schools in the county or city in which the teacher 
desires to locate. 

According to the California accredited lists a New 
Jersey life certificate cannot be recognized by school 
boards in California. However, an elementary 
school certificate issued by either the Trenton or 
the Montclair normal schools of New Jersey, 
together with a statement by the principal of these 
schools that the applicant possesses the equivalent 
of a two-year Normal course in addition to grad- 
uation from a four-year high school course, enables 
the possessor to obtain a teacher’s certificate in any 
Californian county without an examination. 
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GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


SNAP SHOTS INDOORS, IN THE SHADE 
OR ON CLOUDY DAYS 













THE 80-MILE-AN-HOUR MOTOR, REQUIR. 
ING A SHUTTER SPEED OF 
1-100 OF A SECOND 


The Kind of Pictures You Can Make 
with a Graflex Camera 





AND there is no uncertainty. When you look 
in the focusing hood you see the image, right side 
up, the size it will appear in the finished picture 
up to the instant of exposure. Finder and focusing 
scale are done away with. There is no necessity 
for estimating the distance between the camera 
and the subject. 


If you will send us your name and address 
we will mail you our 64-page illustrated catalog, 
which tells all about GRAFLEx CAMERAS and how 
they work. Be sure to specify Graflex Catalog. 








FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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up iy busy man of to-day 


has a Thermos Carafe 
filled with his favorite bottled 
water, chilled to his taste and 
placed upon his desk every morn- 
ing. Thermos keeps it cold 
until the last drop is consumed. 


Serves You Ricght- 
Food or Drink-Hot 
or Cold - en = 





Thermos makes every walk of life easier. 

In the home it is a wageless servant, saving endless 
steps for father and mother, and keeping Baby’s 
milk clean, sweet, and free from infection. Afoot 
or afield, Thermos makes its presence felt in a 
thousand-and-one ways. No home is truly complete 
until it has its Thermos equipment. 

For the June Wedding Gift you will delight the 
heart of any bride to be by sending the Thermos 
Tea, Coffee or Chocolate Jug. 

The genuine has Thermos stamped on the base. 
Bottles $1.00 upward. Carafes $3.50 upward 

J Jugs $4.00 upward 


THERMOS COMPANY 
Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 


Write for Thermos Picture 
Puzzle Cut Out FREE 
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In small rural schools the very lowest salary is 
$500 a year. Salaries for primary and elementary 
schools range from $500 to $800 a year. There is 
no minimum or maximum. Board averages about 
$24 a month. Living is cheaper in California than 
in New Jersey owing to the milder climate and to 
the large production of fruits and vegetables in the 
home garden. You should by all means inform 
yourself concerning the chances of employment 
before coming out. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, Cal., will send lists of accredited 
normal schools on application. City or county 
superintendents of schools will answer inquiries 
about openings. 


Country Homes: San Diego v. Los Angeles 


Q. Iam about to remove my family to California 
and wish to find a small tract of improved land near 
either Los Angeles or San Diego, not over twenty 
miles from the city where I, of course, wish to have 
my office. If the land is under cultivation and has 
water the buildings are of little moment, but above 
all it must be susceptible to such development as 
will enable me eventually to have a beautiful home. 
I am familiar with the climate etc., having lived on 
the Coast for many years, but I am not familiar with 
present conditions and do not know just how to find 
what I am looking for. What section offers the best 
advantages and what are considered reasonable 
prices for such land etc.? 

Of course my preference is to be near San Diego, 
but I am not averse to Los Angcles, though I have an 
idea that the opportunities are better in the San 
Diego district—J. B. P., MATHESON, ONT. 

A. We do not know of any part of the West where 
more country homes of the character you describe 
have been established in the last seven or eight years 
than around Los Angeles and San Diego. Both dis- 
tricts offer foothill sites, locations near the ocean and 
combination sites having both mountain and sea 
views. In both districts the modern conveniences, 
such as electric light and power, boulevards of per- 
manent construction, telephones, the highest type 
of modern high and grade schools, regular deliveries 
from all kinds of stores etc., have been extended far 
beyond the’ twenty-mile radius you mention. 
Around Los Angeles in addition the network of 
interurban electric lines reaches every district far 
beyond the limit you set. You realize, of course, 
that conveniences of this character are not supplied 
without heavy expense and that their presence is 
reflected in the price of the land. 

It is rather difficult to say whether “opportunities 
are better in the San Diego district” than in the Los 
Angeles district. If by opportunities you mean the 
rise in value of the property purchased, it would 
seem to us that the opportunities depended more 
upon the judgment of the buyer than upon the 
district. Both have been growing very rapidly and 
the factors which caused this growth—climate, pro- 
ductivity of soil, beauty of surroundings, the char- 
acter of the new residents—will continue their work 
for many years to come. In either district well 
selected acreage within twenty miles of the city will 
be far more valuable ten years hence than it is today. 
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Fs Wey ~ Al Ask the Soda Man— 
ve he'll tell you the 


: crowd drinks 





The drink with dash— 
vim—vigor and go to it. 
The thirsty one’s one best 


beverage. Delicious and 
refreshing. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 


Whenever ATLANTA, GA. 


you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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Want Dress Comfort? 
You Can Get It Ina 


SUMMIT 
Town and Country 


SHIRT 


Gives you a well groomed appearance and 
satisfying comfort with the ease of a soft 





flannel shirt. 

The collar is RIGHT 
on the shirt. 

Why not get this happy 
combinati_n? 









Yours Is Ready. 
At the Leading Stores. 
Illustrated Style Book 


sent tree on request. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Makers 


Saint Paul, 











With Our ote 


Far across the lake is an ideal outing spot where 
we have often longed to picnic. In the past the 
long, tiresome row always discouraged us. But 
now Dad hasa 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


Rowing is nolonger a bugbear Distance makes 
no difference. We take our row boat, 
attach our motor by simply turning two - 
thumb screws, give the flywheel halfa fx 
turn and we're off at the rate of 7 to ” 
miles an hour or we can run slow enough to tr a 
Our motor weighs 65 1bs. Itsteers with a ruc anes a 

























likea launch. Is adjustable to any anc'e or depth 
Runs in 6a‘t or freeh 
on or reversi- 


of stern. Develops 2 H. P. 

\ water; furnished with battery ignit! 

ble magneto. Send forcata'og. Dealers wanted. - 

- 

For Larger Launches ~— 

4 we build motors from 2to 30H.P. If may yera in 
J ask for our special Marine Motor Biue Book. 

THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR C 0. << 

orld’ s Largest Builders of Two Cycle Marine Motors 
1418 Callle Street Detroit, Michigan — 


ES ——— SSS ee 
<a 
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Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval and 30 Days Trial 





SEND (i MOREY but write today for our biz 21914 catalog 
of “*Ranger’ wi cles, Tires and Sun- 
dries attrices so low they willastonish you, Also particulars of our 
great new offer to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's 
free trial without a cent expense to you. It’s absolutely genuine. 
you can make money taking orders for bicycles, tires, lamps, 
sundrie 2s, etc. from our big handsome catalog. [It’s free. It 
contains eoenbinensen —s = for re-fitting your old bicycle like new 
S direct t bicycle a =e for “ 
irect to you. Noone clse can offer suc’ 
Low. FACTORY PRICES @ es and such terms. You cannot afford 
to buy a bicycle, — nae paaieien without jirst learning what we can 
offer you. ite 


Mead Cycle | Co.; Dept. K-216, Chicago, Ill. 


SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and une¢ ualed. 
Wood ortin rollers. *‘|mproved”* 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
Llc on genuine: 
Jha Melton 


AUTOMaTic. KER sPpoo 


A Wonderful Lure. Automatically hooks fish theinstant he strikes. 
ye Sudden stop at bottom of slot strikes it deeper and hc 














Paks U 
eae) ) hook is right in bow! 
nm. Can’t fail. 
Lifelike motion. Does 
L not spin, kick up a fuse 
care fish, Great for 5 Bass,Tuna,Tarpon,Trout 
Pickerel, Salmon, Bluefish, Yellowtail, Musky and other striking fish. 
ALL SILVER---SILVER OUT-COPPER IN---ALL BRASS 
Price and Length of Spoon: 2%in. 55c; 3%in. 65c; 43¢in. 80c; 54in. $1. 
If your dealer hasn’t got it, we will send it aad omch on eiees. 
of price. Money back if not satisfied. Write for partic 


S.E.KKNOWLES, 81 Sherwood Bidg. San Recaiiemn: Cal. 











Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 

for boats of all sizes, Material and 

workmanship absolutcly guaranteed, COMPLETE 

We are largest builders of cycle OUTFIT 
marine engines in the world and ‘there : 

are over 1000 dealers who eell rey, En{/ 

gines and give Gray service. rite to- 


omen sar 

$orss WA a—1T06 CrUMoERS 

day forour three valuable books about Gray Motors and hoompless e 
Detro 


Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., 6108 Gray Motor 








51 CALIFORNIA Se Sent 

BUNGALOW PLANS 9VC Prepaid 
Handsome, 8x11, 64-page book authority 
on modern and artistic bungalows, in- 
cluding floor plans and photographs of 
interiors. Cloth bound book, 8x11, 116 
pages, 50 practical garden plans, 103 

half tones, suitable for town lot or]/ 
estate. Most effective treatment and 
working plans of landscapes, garden 

















$1000— a hn 





furniture, ete. Prepaid $200. Both E. O. MU 
for $2.25. Send todz Mone 
paar pe tinanttacaiecnsii: a7afeoteticane bier pore 





KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair — growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars Booklet Fre: Write to-day 
D. Jd. MAHLER, 455-D MAHLER PAKK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Take a 
KODAK 
wth you 





Catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City 





sae a toe. $s alesis tiie Ce uit. aii is me 


ie 
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Go over in 
the corner 


and have a good half hour’s 
talk with yourself. 


Where will you be next year? You have 
your mind set on a better job, haven’t 
you? You want to earn more money, 
don’t you? You want to make more of 
yourself, don’t you? 


Well, what are you going to do 
about it? Just wishing won't get 
you anywhere. The job you want 
requires a big man, a well-informed 
man, a well-trained man. Have 
you had the training ? 


Every month more than 400 men of all 
ages and occupations gain better positions, 
bigger pay, as a result of I. C. S. training. 
These men stopped wishing. They acted. 
They marked the coupon ! 


Mark the Coupon 


No matter how little you earn, and 
regardless of your present situation or 
previous lack of opportunity, the I. C. S. 
can help you. Mark the coupon today. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my pat how I can 


qualify for the position before which I ma) 





Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draf 

Civil Engineer 


Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 

bile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 
Agriculture 
Chemist 





Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing and Steam Fit. 


Spanish 
French 
German 











Gas Engines 





Name 





Present Employer____ 
St. and No, 
City State 
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HONORBILT 


Mayer 
Honorbilt 
Shoes are 
leaders in looks and wear— built on 
honor from the choicest leathers. 
For smart style and downright value 
they are unequalled. 





HONORBILT 
SHOES fits 


Wear these shoes and you will expe= 
rience the pleasure of a perfect fit, besides 
the satisfaction of reducing your shoe bills. 
If your dealer doesnot handlethem, write us. 


WARNIN G— sure to look for the 
Mayer Trade Mark on the-sole. 

We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
men, women and children, Martha Washington Comfort 


Shoes and Dry-Sox 
wet weath¢r shoes. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“No Fun”, Says He, “Unless You Wear B. V. D.” 


eT the full fun out of your vacationin B. V. D. If you’re 
cool, work is play, and either side of the road is the 
shady side. In B. V. D. you belong to the *‘J Won’: 
Worry Club’’. 
Join right away, and you'll look at life through rose-colored 
glasses, with a quip on your lip and a song in your heart. 
By the way, remember that a//“ Athletic” Underwear 1s zt B.V.D. 


For your own welfare, fix the B.V.D. 












Red Woven Label in your mind and 
make the salesman show it to you. If he 
can’t or won't, walk out! On every 
B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 


} MADE FOR THE } 




























BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and 
Foreign Countries ) 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Gar- 
ment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2,00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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is the cheapest HEALTH, INSURANCE 


for the office, school or the traveler. 












That RISK,—taken every time you drink from 
a common cup in your office or when traveling,— 
WHY TAKE IT? 

When diphtheria, fever, tonsilitis or any contagious 
throat disease has entered your home, it will be too 
late perhaps. 

| BALDWIN FINBACK DRINKING CUPS, made 

| with the patented original ‘‘fin,"”’ are convenient, 

| hygienic,—safe,—the practical cup for the office man, 

for the traveler, for hotels, stations, clubs, hospitals, 


for picnics and fairs. 


Without 
Them” Ly 


ORRIN 























































































































“T always have . a 
f Necco or Hub 
Wafers in the 
house, Theymake 
a dainty tidbit for eat- 
ing after meals, as some 
people prefer them to 
heavier confections. Their 
delicate sweetness and variety 
of flavors never fail to please.” | 
Necco Wafers || { 
H Glazed Paper Wrapper porations,’ BALDWIN FINBACK 
DRINKING CUPS pay dividends,—in 
bettered health of employees and satisfaction 
W of patrons. Our TAK-A-KUP (Self- Dispensing) 
Hub afers carton, ready to hang up, comes free of charge with 
paren’ Price tt = 80 cents, postpaid. Stationers can 
Torna , ne Wengper ‘ furnish them. f Reutnlie Dane ies. ; i 
fit in so well for so many occasions. UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Then, too, they make a delightful ap- Drinking Cup Dept. F, Worcester, Mass. 
peal to the little kiddies natural hun- STONE & FORSYTH CO., Distributors, Boston, Mass. 
ger for sweets. They’re so good | ali 
and so healthful—and they’re guar- on 
anteed pure. | SO ——t/ 
Look for the ‘‘Necco Seal”’ on eve | ” 7 ae ‘| Ve 
package, atallthe bestconfectioners’. | at a 
a ys 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Makers of ‘‘Necco Sweets’* 
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“For 
the Bride’ 





With the 
coming of each 
anniversary 






“Wear-Ever’ 
Aluminum Utensils 


are appreciated as gifts with greater pride. They make the home happier because 
food cooked in them seems to taste better, perhaps because they are so bright 
and clean. 





The enormous pressure of rolling mills and stamping machines 
makes the metal in “Wear-Ever’” utensils dense, hard and smooth. 
They do not chip—are pure and safe and easy to clean. The 
homekeeper who uses “ Wear-Ever” ware from the beginning will 
not find it necessary to 


Replace utensils that wear out 
With utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, fillinand mailthecoupon trade-mark on the bottom of every utensil. It is your 
below, enclosing 10 two-cent stamps (Canadian stamps guarantee of safety, saving, service. Write for Booklet, 
accepted), and we'll send you prepaid, the one-quart “The Wear-Ever Kitchen,’ which explains how to care for 
stew-pan pictured. Always look for the ““Wear-Ever aluminun utensils. 











. 


oe The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 

% FOR Dept, 50, New Kensington, Pa. 

an iE or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
4 Send me, prepaid, a | at. ‘“Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan, for which 
BI>\ I enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 

AWwMINUM 


9 DMN oie gicceieie ois caro a to caus vida icp iuivaninles ainaisidlcie elole sala vuln ose sie 
TRADE MARK 
x PMI coe is si Lt alesis ala ly gina sew ewig UA EMAL ROO 


I buy cooking ware 
RA TIE 6 5 oa sh se seeeanwan olds oomeceamsumewn osncchere 
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LITIS|TIE}]R] LINE} + 


Use it every day 





















































wows hygiene is incomplete without a safe mouth-wash. 
Rinse the mouth with Listerine after brushing the teeth. 


see It imparts a sense of cleanliness and purification and neutralizes 
Pome breath odors. Listerine has enjoyed the confidence of physicians 
Pmanmackiconram and dentists for more than thirty years. 
us u 





All druggists sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


4 ni i 

















Greased Dollars | DD ced Ky 


Ordinary Lubrication slips JJ) | EY Eyes 
the dollars from your pockct | 7 and Spring Hooks 
into the hands of the repair | - nen 
man. | 


DIXON'S 


| 
| 
Graphite Lubricants | 








They hold placket and seam 
smoothly and closely in place. 
The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 


The name “Peet’s” is on every envelope. 


Invisible Hooks and 
Eyes \ Eyes 


Sc 


















slide Friction into the diseard. 





WON’T RUST 


PEET BROTHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





They keep your car running 
smoothly, swiftly, silently, 
economically. 













Equally good for motor boats. —e 





$200 A MONT. See the NEW 
ODEL COMBI- 

NATION CAMERA. It takes avd instantly develops 
eleven entirely different styles of pictures, including two 
sizes and four styles PAPER POST CARDS, six styles of 

: Tintype Pictures, end Brooch Pictures. Requires 
a no experic aap act Everybody wants pic- 
tures. Five red per cent. profit. HE 
WORLD'S BIGGEST MONEY- MAKER. 
Small investment secures complete outfit, includ- 
ing Camera, Tripod, and material for 150pictures. 
¥: Make money the first day no matter where you live or 
4 bees youaredoing. WETRUST YOU. Write today for 
ee information, including letters from prosperous 


ope Slane avseyWhits. L. Lascetle Mgr., Dept.1273,120! Vo So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Write for Lubricating Chart. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY,N. J. | 
D 

























, 
rOx< 
Established in 1827 











ak kre When You Go Camping: 


and sleep out of doors, you want to enjoy the highest degree of comfort and protection. 
ad > T 99 SLEEPING BAGS WITH 
ERFEC IO N PNEUMATIC MATTRESSES 
ce ae are a boon to the camper and indispensable in yacht and motor boat equipment. They may 
~~ be regulated to any degree of hardness or softness, conform exactly to the body, and take up 


every irregularity of the ground. Whenrolled up they occupy but small space and weigh only 
10 pounds. The materials are of the very best quality and will give excellent service for years. 


Before you complete your outing equipment send for Catalogue 6 of guaranteed 
**PERFECTION”’ MATTRESSES and SLEEPING BAGS. You want the best at a 
right price. The ‘‘PERFECTION’? fills every requirement. 


_ PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., 528 Seventeenth St.. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Do you know what this 


emblem stands for? 








ANN 





Ne 





T means, bigger, better, cleaner business. It is the inspiring insignia of 
140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 earnest men. Learn — 
what the Associated Advertising Clubs of America are doing for hon- 
esty in business, for more systematic, scientific and successful methods of 
distribution, advertising and salesmanship. Attend the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the A. A. C. of A. = 


TORONTO 


JUNE 21-25, 1914 











HO 


i 
ll 


Interesting Program Edward Mott Woolley 


The program for this great convention the famous writer on business topics, has 


is comprehensive and diversified, cover made a study of the A. A. C. of A 
ing every phase of modern merchandising. 


The sessions will be addressed by able, 


successful men; open meetings, devoted 


and their work, as well as of the plans 
for the Toronto Convention. He has 
embodied the result in a little book “The 
give everybody a chance to ask questions Story of Toronto.” This book paints a 
and hear his own problems discussed by graphic, inspiring picture of what this 
the men whe have met and solved them. great movement signifies. 


to a wide range of special topics, will 


HAIN 





It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery— 
together with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations 


HN 


Address 
CONVENTION BUREAU = 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 


HUA 





I 
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Ask 

Your CUSHION HEEL 
Shoeman cost ER RUBBER rp 
to ' 


Attach 


The 


. Foster Friction Plug 
Foster Orthopedic seek el oad 


Rubber Heels. 
and keeps your footsteps 


Indispensable for letter from sounding like a 
carriers, floor walkers, gum shoe artist, 
motormen,conductors, 
policemen, waiters— 
in fact all who are con- 
stantly on their feet. 


Wherever you go—in all 
walks of life—you will 
find that the strongest 
r\ advocates of Cat’s 
Note how the corner of - jaa tatters Vide 


> 
i pot a poet CUSHION are the millions 
who wear them 
RUB B ER HEELS year after year. 
falling or the shoe 
_— to your new shoes and put Once you try 
. em you wil 
75c.attached of them on your old ones. never be satis- 
your dealer fied with any 
—or sent post- 


paid upon re- Then your shoes will be more comfortable—they will other kind, 


it of 50c, ° ° 
and outline wear longer—and you will walk with a new buoyancy and ow a 


of your : 
edi. lightness. Tan. 


You will walk safely with a sure-footed tread. 





Cat’s Paw Heels are made of extra quality rubber which gives 
greater resiliency—no holes to track mud and dirt—insist upon them 
of your dealer. They cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
—5oc. attached. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


} 
Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 














Here’s Real Pleasure A PEERLESS CARD 


| 
Escape the heat and monotony of these long, languid Just what the name implies—Peerless, unapproached, 
days by an outing, vacation or exploring trip in an | unequalled, unrivaled, is an accurate description of the 
|| Peerless Patent Book Form Card 
| 


“ ” 
Old Sown Canoe | They are more than a card; they are an expression of personality, 
Our Smart Card individuality. They are not 


: ly better, but they repre- 
It will open a world of new summertime | gees pene to you. | | in Case vated ackant Paes th Ar el 
The ‘‘Old Town” is strong and safe, swift and graceful— | they eliminate waste. Being 
preferred by qapetionsed, conouiete, 2000 canoes in stock— in book form, every card is 
agents everywhere—send for catalog. used just when detached. 
OLD pany acay ona co. They are always flat, un- 

166 Main STREET, 


marred and clean ard all 
Op Town, Maine, the edges are perfectly 
} U.S.A. 









**Where the stream in witchin’ play 
Goes laughin’ on, jest pushin’ all the 
lilies out his way.” 







smooth and sharp. They 
can only be appreciated 
by being seen and used. 
Send today for a sample 
tab and detach the cards 
one by one as you would 


usethem. Their perfection will thrill you. 


HE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


| 
| 
| Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 














Established 1857. 74-76 East Adams St., Chicago 
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oe < a Oap 
ornatural skit beauty 





Resinol Soap is not only unusually cleansing and softening, 
but its regular use gives to the skin and hair that natural beauty of 
perfect health which even the best of cosmetics can only imitate. 
Resinol Soap does this, too, without drawing one extra moment 
from the already overcrowded time of the woman of today. 


The soothing, restoring influence that makes this possible is 
the Kesinol which this soap contains and which physicians have 
prescribed for years in the care of skin and scalp troubles. This 





also makes Resinol Soap excellent for the delicate skin of infants 

aialt and children. 
nality, . . . . . + . 
Bes Resinol Soap is not artificially col- toilet goods. For a guestroom size trial 
“Being ored, its rich brown being entirely due cake, with a miniature box of Resinol 
ao hy to the Resinolit contains. Twenty-five Ointment, write to Dept. 14-G, Resinol 
ee cents at all druggists and dealers in Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md. 
rfectly 

The a ‘ ° ° e . . 
ciated Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the Resinol balsams, making it 
cards most agreeable to men with tender faces. A trial will be sent on request. 
would : 
hicago 
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ight way with a 
ite Mountain 
Freezer is easier 
to make than. a 
pudding ora pie. 


THIS TAG 
makes a statement that 
is a demonstrated fact 
If you will get a White 
Mountain Freezer and learn 
the right way to use it you 
can prove it for yourself. 
If you do not know the right way, 
ask your dealer for our folder, which gives 
complete directions, or write us and we will 
tell you how. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H. 





SUGAR 
PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS IN OUR SEALED PACKAGES : 
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Try this 
recipe 


STRAWBERRY SUPREME 


Vs envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. } pint cream. 
4 cup cold water. ite of I egg. | cup chopped nuts. 
% cup sugar. | cup pineapple and strawberries. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes and dissolve over hot water, 
Add dissolved gelatine to cream and sugar and stir in beaten white of 
egg. When cold add pineapple and strawberries which have been 
chopped in small pieces; also the chopped nuts. Serve ice cold, 
decorating with whole strawberries that have been rolled in. sugar. 


You will have success with your 


Desserts _ Jellies Puddings Salads 
Mayonnaise Ice Creams  Sherbets Candies 


if you use 





SPARKLING = * 
It is the Granulated Gelatine that year mother used and her mother 
used. It dissolves immediately. 

KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE is put up in two packages— 
the PLAIN SPARKLING No. |! is a Yellow package, and the 
SPARKLING ACIDULATED No 3 is a Blue package. The 
contents of both packages are alike and make the same quantity— 


TWO QUARTS of jelly—except the ACIDULATED package con- 
- tains an extra envelope of LEMON FLAVOR-—a great convenience q 








to the housewife—saving the cost of lemons. 


Only one thing to do 


Send your grocer’s name and we will send If you wart a PINT SAMPLE of 
you FREE our illustrated recipe book, KNOX GELATINE, enclose a 
‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” 2-cent stamp in your letter 

















GevaTinE | B | CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


nt 15 Knox Avenue [cman FEE Wiox co | by 
Johnstown, N. Y. ~ ae) 


[. cranes B KNOX o9. , 
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The Yellow Package 


























“Mum” 


(As easy to use as to say) 


| which gently 
neutralizes the odors 
of perspiration 
as they occur. 


Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 


sity in hot weather. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 


Use ‘‘Mum”’ after the bath 


| the snow-white, disappearing cream 


A comfort at all seasons—a neces- 





with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano 
Delivered in y ur home Sree of charge. Old 
instruments taken as part dad wiengae § im ex- 
change. Time paymne ents ac — Lf inter- 


TOSE & SONS PIANO co. 


168 Boylston Street 











Naturopathic physicians and the laity. State your needs specifically. 


Sec’y The 




















facturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For [ii | ; , 
63 years they have developed their instruments [E@A) | “Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Grow—Resist Gravity — Be ‘Well—Young 


The Pandienlator exercises the entire musculature, vascular and nervous 
systems, and the framework of the body simultaneously. It builds stature, 
develops cartilage, corrects posture, relaxes contracted muscles, frees pinched 
and irritated nerves. Used by Medical, Osteopathic, Chiropractic and 


Pandiculator 











EVINRUDE 


Those who own an “Evinrude” Detachable 
Rowboat Motor enjoy an endless vacation 
for they carry their “Evinrude” with them wherever 
they wish to go. It clamps to the stern of any rowboat, 
yours or a rented one, and makes it an eight-mile-an- 
hour motorboat. Note these exclusive features: 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 
The Evinrude Magneto is built within the fly-wheel and in that manner is psotected from all 
injury. It has no brushes, bearings or commutators to wear out and is not affected by rain, 
waves Or even complete submersion. It saves carrying 15 or 20 pounds of batteries. 

Maxim Silencer Compensating Steering Device 
We can now supply special Maxira Si- Thetilleris controlled by a shock-ab-orb- 
lencers for 1913 and 1914 “Evinrudes”. ing, Compensating Device which allows 
The Silencer eliminates practically all the tiller free range in either direc- 
noises. No similar motor can use the tion and permits steering without 
Maxim Silencer as it is an exclusive the exertion or strength which is 

“Evinrude”’ feature. necessary with a rudder. 

The Roosevelt Expedition, the Ste.ansson ,Expedition 
and other important parties of explorers are usiag the “Evinrude’’. It ison 
sale at Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers everywhere. Have you seen it? 
Evinrude Magneto Motor, 2 H.P., $80. Evinrude Battery Motor, 2 H.P., $70- 
Illustrated Catalog free upon request 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 309 MSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mfrs. Rowboat and Canoe Motors 


BRANCHES: 

San Francisco, . 423 Market St. 
Jacksonville, Fla., . Main St. 
New York, . 69 CortlandtSt. 
Portland, Ore., 106 F ou rth Bt. 
Boston, .. . . 218 StateSt. 
Savannah, Ga_, Stiles Ave. 

and W. Gaston St. 
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Hand in Hand 
With Fashion 


Like twin graces, Nature and Fashion 
now combine to give the feminine figure 
beautiful lines and subtle, harmonious 
curves. Their chiefest aid is the pliant, yield- 
ing, always graceful BON TON Corset, which 
forms the perfect foundation for gowns in the 
present mode. 

Not only is the BON TON correct —it is a 
wonderful aid to grace and ease of carriage. It 
helps to create that poise which is one of the 
first attributes of charming women. 


Bon lon 


CORSETS J 











; 


Cs Ge ShelOory e 


MARIT BY ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


Your dealer will be glad to show you the new- 


est BON TON models. Ask to see them. 
Price $3.50 to $25 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COo., 
Worcester, Mass. 


San Francisco Salesroom. 28 Geary Stree’ 
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Wherever You ( Go; 










same 
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y= [dea 
.F Fountain Pen 


Is Ready Where and When You Want It. 


Writes with unequalled ease and lasts a life- 
time. Cleanly to use and safe to carry. 
Pen points to suit every hand. Buy the 
genuine—the pen with the Spoon Feed. 


Sold at the Best Retail Stores. 








Illustrated Booklet 
sent_on request show- L. E.Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


$2 50 to $50 00 ecGader ten Boston Chicago SanFrancisco Montreal London Paris 
ERE Sa eennemammmenadll 















HERE is no more useful garden } 
material than what are known as 
Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Crocus, ete. They give for a 
smal! outlay of time and money an 
abundance of flowers in the house from 
December until April, and in the garden 
almost before the snow is off the ground 
in the spring until the middle of May. 



































° 
From NOW until July 1st—NOT LATER 
These bulbs are grown al- Our orders are selected 
most exclusively in Holland, and packed in Holland, and 

and in enormous quantities, where are shipped to our customers sed 
they are sold at very low prices. Usually they pass through immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly 
the hands of two dea'ers, and more than double in price fresh, and in the best possible condition. 
before reaching the retail buyer in America. By ordering If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
from us now instead of waiting until fall, you make a we must have your order not later than July Ist, 
large saving in cost, get a superior quality of Bulbs, not as we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid 
usually to be obtained at any price in this country, and for until after delivery, nor taken if not of a satisfactory 
have a much larger list of varieties to select from. quality. (References required from new customers.) 

A FEW OF THE PRICES: 

Per 100 Per 500 Per 100 Per 500 Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . $3.40 $16.50 Narcissus Poeticus ae, 7 3.50 Narcissus Emperor (Monster Bulbs) $3.00 $13.50 
Fine Mixed Tulips . Pi 70 3.25 Jouble Daffodils. . . . . . . «1.90 8.75 Narcissus Golden Spur. . . .- 0.50 
Extra Fine Mixed Tulips .. . 90 4.25 Narcissus Empress (Monster Bulbs) 3.00 13.50 Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture . 2.00 


For prices on amaller quantities, see 
Our Import price-list, the most comprehensive catalogue Of Bulbs published, now ready, and may be had for the asking. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 359 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
TS 6. Oe 
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“The ANGELUS is the most artistic and | 


delightful Player I have ever heard or used” | 
—Lydia Lopoukowa. 























Ne severer test of the wonderful possibilities | 

of the Angelus Player-Piano can be imagined 
than its use in connection with interpretations of 
classic dances. The thousand instantaneous vari- 
ations of tempo and rhythm which must be met; the 
necessity for following every mood and movement | 
of the Danseuse, requires a degree of responsive- 
ness only possible with the Angelus. It is best 
expressed in the words of the artist herself: 


ee 











“You wish my opinion of the Angelus. 
I gladly give it inasmuch as I use it for my 
work in rehearsing my dances. 


The control of the tempo, the shading, 
what I call ‘nuances’ is almost beyond belief. 


The different parts that you call the Phras- 
ing Lever, the Melodant and the Diaphragm 
Pneumatics, all help to make the Angelus the 
most artistic and delighti::1 player-piano I have 
ever heard or used. 

Yours very truly, 
Lydia Lopoukowa.’ 





, 











Three of the world’s most famous exponents 
of the classic dance, Lopoukowa, Kyasht and 
Pavlowa unite in proclaiming the superiority of 


the Angelus. 


Its marvelous response to every nuance—by 
means of the Phrasing Lever; its exquisite deli- 
cacy of touch, through the Diaphragm Pneumatics, 
and its unrivalled control of melodic accentuation 
through the Melodant (all exclusive Angelus fea- 
a, tures) proclaim it the premier player of the world. 


A love of music is all you need to play the Angelus. 


Finger skill is not necessary——The Angelus will supply you with technical ability. By 
means of its simple expression devices you can play any music and play it well. You have 
not realized one of life's sweetest joys until you have had this pleasure. 




















Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Uprights. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hanJ in the usual manner. 


| The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 
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Build Better, 
Quicker, at 
Less Expense 


Of concrete, certainly, even to the 
roof, but of concrete reinforced with 
the new form of expanded metal that 
cuts out the expense and time delay of 
building forms. 

It makes possible a roof of concrete 
but two inches thick—a roof of any 
shape, fire-proof, light, but as strong 
and enduring as one made in the old 

A fire-proof Self-Sentering concrete roof can way twice as thick. 
be laid on any pitch Self-Sentering makes unnecessary, 
too, all studding on walls and parti- 
tions—saves inches in partition thick- 
ness that add square feet to every 
floor area. 

Laid quickly in big sheets, it makes 
permanent building construction 
quicker and more economical. 

Your architect and builder know the 
advantages of Self-Sentering. Jou 
ought to know about it before you 
build. If you will 


7 ° ’ 
The expanded metal that makes reinforced Send Us } our Architect s 
concrete without forms or Builder < Name 
we will supply you with full 
information regarding this 


economical method of con- 
crete construction. 


THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING CO. 


1206 Logan Ave., Youngstown, O. Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. O 

















(Pat. Mar. 3, 1914. Other patents pending) 


‘ 














FINDS THEM 


DONT BUY A TYPEWRITER 
UNTIL YOU GET OUR PRICES 


For we can save you about half the maker’s TOT V . 
price on any machine’ without sacrificing service value, UICKLY removes grime, grease, dust, 


quality or guarantee. You take no risk in buying | etc., from your hands, leaving them 
F . . white and soft. 
actory Rebuilt Typewriters Needed in the household, garage, office and factory. A great 


Backe1 by an immense institution, —the largest and cleanser-- injures nothing 

most completely equipped of its kind,—rebuilt by skilled experts, 10c cans everywhere, but if your dealer hasn't it. send us his 
—they are as near to new as it is possible to make them. name fora free sample. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and 


~ pas 


AMERICAN WRITING (fae%ano-2 

MACHINE COMPANY Teese THE SKAT — 
ept. 

a ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
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address of nearest branch store \ | pemmemy, SALESMEN WANTED— Write for liberal terms. 
a 


(Incorporated) 


345 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 
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‘T DO not know of any piece of goods that - 
The American Tobacco Company has _— * 
ever made, of which it should be so proud ' 
as OMAR Cigarettes. They are perfect.” . 
This statement is made by He knows that the PER- 
a man who for twenty years FECT Turkish Blend of 7 
has superintended the man- OMAR is the result of by /4 
ufacture of BILLIONS of MONTHS of careful experi- iy? 4 
the world’s finest cigarettes. ment by the MOST SKILL- yoy 
This man knows WHY FUL BLEND EXPERTS (O-, 
OMAR is the greatest SUC- in the world. HEA Ga} 
CESS in cigarette history. Sie iennws that OMAR ic i 3 
_He knows that the com- FULLOFSNAP,LIFEand  4\\ 
bination of Turkish and do- CHARACTER, yet so aS 
mestic tobaccos in OMAR SMOOTH and MILD that By \ 
has NEVER been used in és # 34 \\\ 
; NO TRACE OF ‘‘ROUGH ~\\ 
ANY OTHER cigarette, : . \i 
ANYWHERE. at ANY NESS”’ mars the blend. \ 
TIME. HE knows that OMAR is 
He knows that EVERY manufactured as CARE- ea, 
LEAF of these tobaccos is FULLY as any ARTICLE sig 
selected in the district Ta on ee ¢ 
CRUATEST LRAT SEE. that NO HAND TOUCHES 6 
CIALISTS in Turkey and OMAR from the leaf to the rf 
the United States. package. s 
He knows that this to- He knows that no cigar- xf 
baccois AGED FOR THREE ette ever produced is more 3 
YEARS to insure thorough IDEALLY suited to the S| 
MELLOWNESS before it smoke-taste of a nation than oH 
goes into OMAR. OMAR. rs 
xq 
) 4 
ae x 
OMAR *s CIGARETTE 7 4 
Package of Twenty out advertisin (mie 
FIFTEEN CENTS fa stamps. Add, 111 5th Ave. N.Y. E is 
corer — a = ——_—--—--_——.,, =I ~ 
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U have seen this name on the 
telephone in your home and 
office, in hotels and other public 


places, and on cable reels along the 
streets and highways. 


The universal use of these telephones 
and cable has given international promi- 
nence to their makers, the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 


In every Bell telephone — 8,000,000 of 
them throughout the United States— 
you see the product of this company. 
Thousands more are used by other tele- 
phone companies and on private sys- 
tems. Western Electric telephones are 
also standard on many of the foreign 
telephone lines. 


But the scope of the Western Electric 
Company’s activities goes even further. 


The Western Electric Company fur- 
nishes equipment for every electrical 
need. Every article is protected by the 
prestige of the name and the guarantee 
of the maker. 


Therefore, when you invest in a West- 
ern Electric vacuum cleaner, inter- 
phone, electric iron, toaster, warming 
pad, household motor, electric washing 
machine, or other Western Electric 
household helps, you may be assured 
that you have obtained the best pro- 
curable. 


The booklet, “Western Electric House- 
hold Helps,” describes all of these home 
utilities. A postal, asking for booklet 
No. 168-AJ, will bring your copy. 
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TheWall Mark 
“Electrical 





a: of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones : 


New York Atlanta - St. Louis 
Buffalo Richmond Milvekee Indianapolis 
Philadelphia Savannah + Pittsburgh —T 
Boston incinnati Cleveland © St. Pa 
New Orleans 


Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 


Houston 


2 EQUIPMENT ‘FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Denver 
Omaha 


Salt Lake City 


Los Angeles 


ee Ss lyou 
} quality im all our § 
electrical devites / 


We 


WESTERN ELECTRIC ‘COMPANY 





. Portland + 
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San ‘Frade 
Oakland 


Seattle . 
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The “Good Roads Bug” Getting in Its Deadly 
Work 

There is something so big, so tremendously vital 
to a country’s welfare in its roads—bad or good— 
that there is small wonder we find big men making 
sacrifices and whole communities giving much time 
and labor toward permanent road construction. 

Emulating Missouri’s example, the Portland 
Ad Club sponsored a “Good Roads Day” in 
Oregon on April 25th and was ably assisted by 
the Portland Realty Board, the Builders’ Exchange, 
the Progressive Business Men’s Club, Rotary Club, 
Transportation Club and the students of Reed 
College. Governor West proclaimed a_ holiday. 
Five hundred self-styled “city dudes” boarded a 
special train and actually accomplished work which 
would have cost not less than $1000, on the Co- 
lumbia River scenic boulevard, east of Portland. 
The “road recruits” worked with a will, under the 
stimulating lash of the tongues of bosses best known 
for their activity in Portland’s business world. On 
the previous day, 750 men together with half a 
hundred more with teams, sallied forth from Hood 
River, the enterprising apple metropolis, and made 
a big showing in highway construction within their 
county, the value of the grading done by the force 
of ministers, bankers, lawyers, grocers and various 
tradesmen being easily worth $2000 to the county. 
Other counties in the state have set aside Good 
Roads Day and will voluntarily contribute time 
and brawn to the cause. 

The success of such codperative effort leads 
naturally to a conclusion that non-compulsory 
highway construction could be profitably inaug- 
urated as a regular process. 

There is something distinctly novel in the appeal 
of good roads. There must be when it turns men of 
independent wealth into constructive road bosses 
with practically no remuneration and makes hard- 
headed business men lay aside their own work and 
don overalls and jumper and volunteer their services 
with pick and shovel. It is, after all, a community 
proposition, for it is not only the land owner who 
profits by good roads. There are mighty few public 
enterprises which appeal sufficiently to a man to 
make him volunteer to burden his pliant muscles 
with aches and pains and to encourage a crop of 
blisters. 

Every man who digs a shovelful of dirt on a 
public highway does that much towards a permanent 
monument for himself! 


Heavy Trucks Prove Good Investment for 
County 

Los Angeles county, California, employs seven 

trucks in the maintenance’ of its $3,500,000 system 

of highways. Five of these trucks are used to trans- 

port the road gangs from place to place as needed 


and to carry crushed rock and screenings. Two are 
used exclusively for transporting oil, which is car- 
ried ready for use direct from the refinery to the 
spot where needed. One truck thus employed has 
traveled 12,000 miles in eleven months and has de- 
livered a total of 284,047 gallons of oil. The county 
spends an average of $300 per mile in the work of 
road maintenance on its oil macadam highways. 


Forging Important Links in the California High- 
way Chain 

The supervisors of Kern county, California, 
have made provision for the immediate purchase of 
State highway bonds to the amount of $180,000, 
and have promised to purchase $150,000 more of 
the bonds when the need is imperative, for the com- 
pletion of the State highway through that county. 
The Tejon Rancho Company, one of the large land- 
holding companies in Kern county, has also agreed 
to purchase $100,000 of the state highway bonds 
to further the work through their property. This 
makes a total of $330,000 available for highway con- 
struction within the county, or only $90,000 less 
than the estimated cost of the entire work. 

Neighboring counties, at a conference in San 
Francisco, in April, came valiantly to the aid of 
Monterey county, which suffered heavy loss by 
flood during the winter, and assisted the less for- 
tunate county in taking up the shrinkage on 
$825,000 worth of state highway bonds. This 
makes possible the sale of the bonds and the com- 
pletion of the Coast link of the State Highway from 
San Diego to San Francisco by 1915. The ninety- 
six mile gap through Monterey will be rushed to 
completion. 

By purchasing $375,000 of the State Highway 
bonds, Santa Clara county has made possible the 
completion of one of the most important gaps of 
the State Highway before the gates of the Expo- 
sition are thrown open in 1915. Not only does this 
assure the closing of a large gap in the highway 
between San Francisco and San Diego, but it also 
makes certain a paved road eighteen to twenty- 
four feet wide entirely around the southern end of 
San Francisco Bay—known as the Wishbone 
Route. This route from San Francisco to San 
Francisco via San Jose and Oakland will introduce 
the tourist to much of what is most delightful in 
California—a bewitching panorama of bay and 
mountain, stately palace of the millionaire and 
modest, and homelike bungalow, eucalyptus cov- 
ered hills and orchards that have made the fame of 
California. The State Highway through the Santa 
Cruz mountains, which is included in the Santa 
Clara county fi ancing, will also be improved; 
mountain grades will be reduced from twenty-five 
to seven per cent, and thus another section of in- 
comparable beauty will be*made easily accessible 
to those on pleasure bent. 
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When “SHE’’ Drives 


Your first consideration is safety for her and the 
youngsters. Specify for your new car, or equip your 
present car with 


Goodrich #23 Tires 


Best in the Long Run 


Goodrich puts safety in the tread—sure-steering and sure-stopping on slippery 
streets and oozy roads—skid-stopping safety which makes the brake effective. 
Goodrich construction carries that safety principle through and through the tire. 


EM 


UU 
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There is no sound reason for your paying more than the Goodrich schedule for any high-grade tire: 





Smooth Safety Grey Smooth Safety Gre 
Size Tread Tread (Inner Tube Size Tread Tread |Inner Tube 
Prices Prices Prices Prices Prices Prices 





30x3 $11.70 | $12.65 $2.80 34x44 | $33.00 | $35.00 $6.15 
30x3% 15.75 17.00 3.50 35x44 34.00 36.05 6.30 
32x3% 16.75 18.10 3.70 36x44 35.00 37.10 6.45 


QMO UNAM 











33x4 23.55 25.25 4.75 37x5 41.95 44.45 7.70 
= 34x4 24.35 26.05 4.90 38x54 54.00 57.30 8.35 
= Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires in stock orcan get them for you 
= from one of our branches or depots. 
= The B. F. Goodrich Company . 
= EF Factories: Akron, Ohio Branches in All Principal Cities Gz 
= There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods Tas = 
amc NIIANOQNHNNEN AEA NVAANANNANLRHAAA 
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M@ SAFETY SERVICE AND SPEED © 












in your car, because it produces the best results from 
your motor and preserves its life and serviceability 





AVOLINE Oil is refined from one uniform base, 
the lubricating fraction of which is admittedly 
superior to that of other crude oils. This assures 

you the same high quality and perfect lubricating value 
regardless of where or when you purchase—the stand- 
ard being thus baszcally protected. 







Our “special process” of manufacture exempts HAVOLINE en- 
tirely, from the detrimental effects of destructive distillation. The 
potency of the oil is retained, giving you the highest lubricating 
value yet the least carbon deposit. 






Therefore HAVOLINE prevents frictional losses and insures 
thorough motor efficiency. 






Buy only the oil in Tell us your make 
the BlueCan. TwoS' and we'll tell you 
gal.canstothecase. your grade. 








Ask your garageman or write to us direct for testimonials 
of HAVOLINE users who own your make of car. 
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SPREE TEEEees \AYNES/ sescemseameas 





Where Safety Is First Consideration 
Haynes Is First Choice 


The foremost feature on the Haynes car is the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift, without 
doubt, the greatest safety device ever applied to the automobile. 

It has so many advantages that you will never go back to the old-fashioned, hand- 
lever method of changing gears, once you have driven the electrically controlled 


N 
America’s First Car 


The electric gear shift permits you to retain your hands on the steering wheel while 
changing gears. 

You can keep your eyes on the road ahead, at all times. 

You can change speeds silently and simply, without physical effort and without 
danger of stripping a gear. 

You can shift gears with the speed of lightning, and worm your way through con- 
gested city traffic with perfect safety. 

You can anticipate your speed changes, so that shifting gears on the Haynes merely 
resolves itself into touching a button on the steering wheel for the desired speed, then, 
when you want the gears actually shifted mere pressure on the clutch pedal does it. 

If you are looking for safety in an automobile, as well as comfort, convenience and 








service—you will find it in the Haynes, America’s First Car. 
The Haynes “Four,” 48 dynamometer horsepower 
DUS Cia WVNOCUIASO so 5.530 500.0 '5.6 o ohe also vee tee $1950 and $2150 
The Haynes “Six,” 65 dynamometer horsepower 
| 1BO anch: wheelbase 66. 666s shi cs 3 odd w'saes $2700 and $2900 
| The Haynes “Six,” 65 dynamometer horsepower— 
| NGG Anicha WHOCIDASO 6 uc. 5 <5 558500 0 ode el 4% $2785 and $2985 


**THE COMPLETE MOTORIST,’’ by Elwood Haynes, Father of the American Automobile 
Industry, fully describing the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift, will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
Write to 


The Haynes Automobile Company 
47 Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST CAR 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
HAYNES AUTO SALES CO., San Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles 


Dealers: The Haynes sells readily because of its mechanical features. You may be in open territory—send 
for catalog and four pages of detailed specifications, giving over 500 items which comprise the Haynes. 
Write us right now! 


AANA AAA AAA AAT AAA BAN AA AACS 





IONIC CIOI OOOO OGIO ONGOING IG olelGlor oleae lolol cielcal ciel onclcl onic 
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Keep It In, Your GASOLENE 


ad the Oil — Make It Pay 





When gasolene loses its ‘‘spirit’’, it can’t 
do its best. That extra mile, or that at- 
tempted dash up-hill shows you why! 

Gasolene “‘left in a can” in the garage 
acts that way. It loses its ‘‘spirit’—its 
““punch’’— its “‘vim’’—its “‘kick.”” You 






"crmenegeay: —inomosrieaa Must use more gasolene to get the action 
te je Fe 


you want. 


Besides, handling gasolene in a can is wasteful, unsafe. The ‘‘flick’’ 
of a cigar ash some day, or the ‘‘click’’ of a heel may end in disaster. 
That’s just how these things do happen. For all ’round results store your 
gasolene in one of the 


SOMESER 


9 


Underground 
Gasolene Systems 


Then, no wasted gas. No ‘‘weather’’ conditions to vaporize the oil. No dirt to get in. No fire 
danger. No leakage. No ‘‘borrowed’’ gasolene. No mussy garage. 

Gasolene can be piped and Bowser-pumped any distance from tank to garage. Gasolene is 
accurately measured. 

Bowser equipment also includes gasolene and oil storage outfits for the public garage. Set a 
standard of efficiency in the garage up to which every man must measure. Learn of the Bowser 
system for your garage. Use the coupon. Costs you nothing to find out—no obligation. Send the 
coupon NOW. 











In Stores and Factories 7 


In stores where oil is sold, Bowser Systems are keeping it safe, COUPON 
and free from all loss in handling. Bowser-stored oil cannot S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc. 
taint other merchandise. Oil is accurately measured. Fire 788 Thomas St., Fort Wasue, Ind. 
risk is reduced. Without expense or obligation on my part 
oa R " . al send me particulars regarding a Bowser Oil 
In factories, Bowser Systems are used from simple portable Dianiehe Chile tan dea Gamaabh whieh Thea 
units to huge centralized storage, filtering and circulating sys- indicated with an [X] 
tems. A System for every need—the result of 29 years’ Bowser [ 1] PrivateGarage [ ] Power Plant 
experience. Over 500 different Bowser Systems made. Over { ] Public Garage { ] Dry Cleaners 
a million users. *[ ] Manufacturing +{ ] Stores 


Sign and mail the coupon. Let Bowser help you solve your oil storage 
problems whether you're a garage owner, store-keeper or are seeking to 














make oil pay in a power plant. ““Do it NOW.” * STATE WHAT YOU MANUFACTURE; TOR SELL 
Name ‘ncainicatbiniiaieastiaaaniiapaiiaaill 
S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc. ||" 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Sales Offices in all Centers and Street No. ec aa ea 
il Handling Devices Representatives Everywhere 
788 Thomas Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A. |} Tow.— | ee 
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Hupmobile 


The car of Thre a 











U. S. Prices—Touring Car or Roadster, with regular equipment, $1050. With electric starting 
and lighting, demountable rims, over-size tires and tire carrier, $1200. Prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


Canadian Prices—Touring Car or Roadster, with regular equipment, $1200. With electric 
starting and lighting, demountable rims, over-size tires and tire carrier, $1380. Prices f. 0. b. 


~ Mark This: 


It is a matter of common knowledge that a Hupmobile sold at “second hand” commands a price above 
the market average. 


It always has commanded a higher price—ever since the first Hupmobiles were built. 
Why do you suppose this is? . 


The best measure of value for any product is what a second man is willing to pay for it, after the first 
man has used it. 


What the second man pays for the Hupmobile represents what he and thousands of others think about 
the value of the car. 


“Used” Hups 25% to 40% More 


Every extra dollar he is willing to pay testifies that he thinks the Hupmobile is just that much better 
than some other car. 


Now, American buyers don’t go on fooling themselves, year after year. 


If thousands of people think the Hupmobile is worth more, you can bank upon it —it is worth more, first 
hand and second hand. 


It’s worth more at.second hand because it hasn’t deteriorated. 
And it hasn’t deteriorated because of what’s in it and the way it is built. 


And the stuff that’s in it “stands up” because it’s the best money can buy — the best steel, the best alumi- 
num, the best. bearings, the best rear axle, and so on. 


When you buy this new Hupmobile you're not indulging in an extravagance, but making an investment. 


After you’ve had a world of service and pleasure out of it, the value will still be there—a real, monetary, 
cashable value. Z 


And, incidentally, while you’re enjoying the Hupmobile—it will cost you less to run. 
Go to your Hupmobile dealer and let him tell you a host of things we can only hint at here. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1320 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 
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TIRES 


WHEN ITS => 
Aen 





You Should Share 
In Our PROGRESS 


E have made progress in the 
, solution of the tire problem. 


We build the best tire we can, regard- 
less of cost. Our resources, organiza- 
tion, plant and the “will to do it” 
enable us to produce a superior 
product. 


Forty-five Fisk Branches and more 
than 18,000 Dealers understand and 
are influenced by our business policy 
in their relations with you. 
The interests of manufacturer, dealer 
and user are thus interwoven in an 
atmosphere of square, honest trans- 
actions and a superior product. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office: Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
FISK BRANCHES: 1431-1439 Van Ness Avenue, 
San Francisco, and in 42 Other Principal Cities 
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The Detroit Electric Special 


A Common-Sense Electric Car 





$2550 


N the Detroit Electric Special we have brought out the 
most common-sense electric car ever made—from the stand- 
point of general satisfaction, service and economy in the hands 


of the average owner. Such 
offered at such a price—$2550. 


The Detroit Electric Special is a 
thoroughly sensible car in every way. 
It is moderate in first cost—in fact, the 
lowest priced high-grade electric ever 
put on the market. Light weight and 
perfect balance make it an excellent 
hill-climber and economical in battery 
and tire cost under all conditions of use. 

This car has Detroit Electric quality 
in-built all the way through. In design 
and construction, in mechanical 
features and refinements, in beauty and 
luxury of appointments, this model 
measures up to the exacting Detroit 
Eleceric standard. 


Sixteen optional trimmings are of- 
fered, hand-buffed leathers, broadcloths 
and imported whipcords. 









Model 43—$2550 
Tire Equipment: Goodrich Cord 
Piieumaiic or Motz Cushion 


value has never before been 


This new Detroit Electric Special 
(Model 43) is so designed that it can 
accommodate four adults comfortably, 
with clear vision in every direction for 
the operator. 

It is equipped with our 40-cell, 13-plate 
guaranteed lead battery (washing unneces- 
sary); large tires, either cushion or pneu- 
matic, our standard full aluminum body, 
aluminum roof, aluminum fenders; powerful 
Detroit Electric motor; our well known 
direct shaft drive (chainless); two distinct 
braking systems with automatic cut-out 
switch in connection with foot brake pedal. 


This car is ideally simple to handle 
and absolutely safe in operation. 


Write us for special information on 
this model or call at our nearest 
dealer’s for demonstration. 


yy eo 


ELECTRIC 
SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 


Prices 


4-passenger Brougham 


5-passenger Brougham 


4-passenger Brougham 


5-passenger Brougham 


Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Builders of the Detroit Electric 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electric Pleasure Vehicles 


Dg AMT 


LTT 
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With Bevel Gear Axle 
Rear seat drive - - - $2550 


Front seat drive- - - 2800 


With Worm Gear Axle 


Gentleman's Roadster - $2500 
Rear seat drive - - - 2850 


Detroit Duplex Drive - 3000 


TTT 
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: The \ Vetter the Better 
a 


‘the wet or grease of the slippery pavement that seals 
the strong, elastic-Vacuum Cups and forms-the-never-. 
slipping suction grip. 

On the slippery slant to the curb—in a hundred close situa- 
tions where a skid means collision—there’s positive safety in 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


Guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, else returnable 
at full purchase price after reasonable trial period. 


The same massive cups that hold the slippery surface and thrust deep 
to good traction on soft roads, also give the greatest extra wear of any 
tread. 4,500 actual miles guaranteed, with average service always 
nearer twice that distance. 


And then —the absolutely oilproof quality—the greatest tire saver 
known—does away with the only disadvantage of traveling oiled roads. 

















For complete safety and maximum service 
equip with V.C. Tires— Dealers Everywhere 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis Seattle 
Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Omaha Dallas 
Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul Kansas City, Mo. Atlanta 





An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 
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FROM MEXICO TO ALASKA 


That a motor car should dare this trip was certainly never dreamed of 
until E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S., adventurer extraordinary, dreamed 
it; dared it; did it. 

Even as the crow flies it is 2400 miles—as man goes, skirting around 
peaks, twisting along watercourses, toiling over divides, hewing a path 
in the forests and hacking a foot-hold in the moraine, the distance in 
miles is far greater; in endeavor, infinitely more. 








[Lontinental Motors 


Where hitherto the toiling, snarling dog-team had been sole facility for 
transportation, Powell came witha marvelousdevice, swifter and stronger 
than a hundred dog-teams, man’s supreme achievement in transporta- 
tion—the Continental motor. Came, with speed and precision, through 
the land of volcano and glacier, where the pioneer had to fight every 
inch of his way. 

A magnificent exploit, for the man and the motor. No yellow streak in 
either. No crawhshing. 

Yet such endurance is not phenomenal—only a marked Continental 
characteristic. As testimonials from other Continental drivers bear 
ample witness—this, for example, from the day’s mail: 


“Over all kinds and conditions of roads, and in nearly all states . . « 
The motor shows a total of 168,766 miles and is still running strong.”’ 


NOT PHENOMENAL- JUST USUAL 


CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO. 


Largest exclusive motor builders in the world. 


Detroit Detroit, Mich. 


Factories { Muskegon 


lite 
Continental 
Cerlainties - 


Silence 
Power 
Speed 
*[ndurane 
[onomy 
flexibility 
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Don’t Go to the Country— 


Bring the Country to You 
With Aerolux No-Whip Porch Shades 


peeteaD of going to the country why not transform your 
own porch into an ideal living room free from the sun’s burn- 
ing rays; free from wind and rain? This can be done by using 


AEROLUX 


PORCH SHADES 

They admit plenty of air and just enough light; transform the 

porch into a delightful secluded breakfast—sewing — lounging 
" : CALIFORNIA room. An ideal playroom for the children. 

rown Furniture Co. Al d 

Alhambra Furn. “& Und. Co. iMiaabre The No-Whip Attachment, one of the many exclusive features of this 
Stroup-Barnes Furniture Co. Anaheim shade, absolutely prevents the shade from flapping in the wind. If your 
ee a > > ane dealer's name is not in the appended list, write us and we will send you 
Brooks Furniture Co. - : co . his name and our 28 page catalogue showing Aerolux in their many 
Davis Brother Hanford _—‘ Sizes and pleasing hues. 
H.S.Callahan F urniture Co.,Long Beach OREGON COLORADO 


Bullock’s . Los Angeles . Kaufman & Co. Colorado Springs 
Merced Furniture Co. - Merced J.G.Mack&Co. . Portland 2 = 
J. L. Ward Furniture Co. .°. Modesto Lipman Wolfe & Co., Inc. . Portland The Out-West Tent & Colonie Springs 


aenee Furniture Ce s - Monrovia WASHINGTON The Denver Dry Goods Co. _. Denver 


; : 3 - Oakland Tull & Gibbs Spokane W. A. Collins ‘ Fort Collins 
T. M. Shade Orange Culbertson-Grote-Rankin Co. Spokane Bannister Bros.& Sileox Grand Junction 
Hatlen & Lund Furniture Co., Oroville Rhodes Brothers, Inc. Tacoma F. M. Stark & Co La Junta 


Oxnard Furn. & Plumbing Co., Oxnard Whitehouse-DrumhellerCo.,WallaWalla | The Chlanda- Harris Furn.Co. Longmont 
Nolde Furniture Co. 5 Pasadena 


Vincent Furniture Co. NEW MEXICO proce nt ac & aches Merc. —_— 


. W. Faris . : monz Colle D ee 1 
J. Hunter . Portersville ee See ae Roswell Rocky Ford 


i pPagnokde cs. Santa Barbara The Aeroshade Co., 374 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


& E. Walter Co., San cise . * 
Bollong & Nicholson . San Nasccmee ed Manufacturers of Aerolux No-Whip Shades—Made in 
Frevert Bledsoe Furniture Co. SanDiego . &ll sizes from 10 to 20 ft. Also Manufacturer: 
DeFosset Furn.Co. . San Luis Obispo of Aerolux No-Whip Craft 
W. F. Kassebaum Furn. Co., San Pedro Awnings 
J. C. Pedersen Santa Rosa 
Kibby & Arnold Furn. Co. . Whittier 
Hirschler & Voigt . . . Upland 
Visalia Furniture Co. . . Visalia 
NEVADA 
Donnels & Steinmetz, Inc. : Reno 
. IDAHO 

Jones Furniture Co. . . Caldwell 
The Lakeside Furn. Co. Coeur d’ Alene 
N. Williamson ‘ Moscow 
The Golden Rule Store’: Nampa 

ood & Spaulding . . Payette 
T. C. Martin . > Pocatello 

MONTANA 

Copper City Commercial Co. Anaconda 
The Willson Co. ; Bozeman 
The Shore-Newcom Co. °. Miles City 








[ How 1 To Get A Home Of Your Own 


We send it to you, ready-built, for half the usual cost. Every piece cut in 
our mills absolutely to fit. We send lumber, trim, finish, nails, hardware, 
doors, windows and plaster or wall board for interior. Our numbered 
diagrams make it easy for you to put it together yourself. All you need 
is common sense and a hammer. Not portable; solid as the hills. We 
will work out your plans, same way, if you prefer. Write us, if you want 
to find out how it is done. 


Five Rooms $650 READY BUILT HOUSE COMPANY 


We ternish ony aumber of rooms and 980 BROADWAY :: :: =: =: = PORTLAND, OREGON 


any design you wish. Send for catalog. 
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l\ Typewriter 
oa for it 





Travelers, Authors, 


Teachers, Scholars, Actors, 
Doctors, Druggists—all men and women who have 
writing to do, should send now for this booklet. 


It tells about the remarkable 








the only standard machine with all these features : 
—Patented folding carriage (dimensions when 
folded 3$in.x 103in.x9in.), visible writing, two- 
color ribbon, back spacer, universal keyboard, 
front stroke type bar and stencil cutting device. 

The Corona is the logical typewriter for 

personal use—it can becarried anywhere, easily, 

as it weighs but 6 lbs. 

Write us today—just gtve your name and 
address and say — Send Booklet No. 17. 

StAnDAe> TYPEWRITER CO., GROTON, N. Y. 


New York Office, 1493 Broadw ay 
Agencies in principal cities of the world 





"At Last a Stogie 
Worth While 


F [= offer is made to the man who 
wants a short, thin, moderate 
. priced smoke that is satisfying. 
We’ ve solved the problem in I-See-Co. 
smokes—direct from our factory to you. 
We make seven varieties in long high- 
grade Havana and Domestic tobaccos, 
hand rolled, without binder, licking 
or paste—the greatest values known. 
Smoke all you like atour risk. Your 
money is yours again unless you are 
more than pleased. 
SPECIAL Simply send us $3. 00 
CONVINCING for 100 rane oras,’ 
‘KE a very slender, clear 
OFFER Havana filler, 6 in 
cigar. Smoke several—ask your 
friends to trythem, If they are not all 
that you demand in a cigar return the 
balance and back comes your money. 
Ifyou prefer, send 40c Sor 10 assor- 
ted smokes prepaid, and interesting 
booklet explaining our big Factory- 
to-you Smokes for less money. 


Isenberg Cigar Company 
15 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Men of good address wanted to solicit 
individual smokers, We never sell 
to dealers, 


7: 
00 perl00 # 
ey o, ~ prepaid 




















Save Work—Gain Health 


You can't afford to be without this big help 
which, at dow cost, gives a stylish luxury and 
fills a home zed. 


The Folding Tray-Wagon 
Sets or clears the table in one trip, Gives in- 
valuable service in parlor, kitchen, sewing room. 
All steel; sanitary; handsome; rubber tires. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free book. 
BLOOMFIELD MBG. CO. 
Box 60. Bloomfield, Ind. 




















Wa Wemores 


‘hoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


[ wurrEM 


iL 
& Deel 


L 
~DRESSING:- 











“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleanirg and recoloring all kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 

“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 1c. 

“DANDY” combination for 1 and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. STARe ey 10c. 

a ‘_ for gentlemen who take pride in having their 
shoes look A estores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish 
with a Cs. or cloth, 25 cents. “‘BABY ELITE” size, 10 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges pai 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishesin the Wort 





It’s Six Miles Around the 

Clothes Line Every Year 
Those weary, back- a agg steps, lugging that heavy basket 
of clothes every wash-day, can be avoi ou can stand in 
one place and hang out a whole week's wash without tramping 
through the damp grass in summer or the snow in winter. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYER 


will do all this for you. Can be put up in one minute. No 
heavy lines to ay up and pull taut—none to take down. It 


is ready to the moment you s'ip it on the pole and open 


its inverted- ae like top. Simple, sightly, convenient. 
If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, write 
tous. Send for illustrated Folder No. 4. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY, 304 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO. 
623 Market St., San Francisco 
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It's yourface. Why abuseit witha razor that pulls, scrapes and 
starts the hairs lo growing underyourskin? What's thesense of that? 


Save your face, razor and temper and have perfect j joy shaves by always doing this 
before and after shaving: 

Draw your “safety” or “‘ordinary” blade between your thumb and forefinger, moistened 
with a little 3-in-One oil. Also puta few drops on your strop or automatic stropping device. 
Then strop as usual and secure keenest barber edge. Your razor will glide over your face 
as smoothly as silk. 3-in-One also prevents the soap from burning or itching. 

There's a scientific reason for all this—the “Razor Saver” bulletin, sent free, 
Ka oe % explains it to you, and shows you how to really take care of your razor. 
DON’T SCOFF. Fill out the coupon and try some 


NOW 
LIBRARY: ‘SLPS 3-in-One Joy Shaves, free! Judge for yourself. 
— WITH Library Slips packed with every bottle. Each slip is 
G », worth the equivalent of 5c on every dollar you spend for 3-in- -One. 
AY BOs 


























es fo 


Save the slips. 
3-in-One is sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: | 0z., 10c; 3 oz. 
25c.; 8 oz., 4 pint, 50c. Also in new patented. Handy Oil 
, ; Can, 3'% oz., 25c. This is th> real Handy package for shavers 
Three-in-One Oil (o., ~always ready “patented spout—can't leak. If your dealer hasn't 
42 AUR. Broadway, New York geen a pti will send you one full of 3-in-One, by Parcel 
, , ‘or 30c in stamps. 


THREE-IN-Ohc OIL €0., 42 AUR, Broadway, New York 





Send me, wi:hout one 

cent of cost, a generous 

sample of 3 -in-One, 

“Razor Saver” Bulletin 

and the 3-in-One Dictionary 
all free. 








This Coupon Brings You 
, a Generous FREE Sample 
“oe ee 
i nccssvccoscuil Wiiiasiocacck Wm 
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Why Notfiave 
Good alr 











NO SPORTSMANS 
KIT COMPLETE 


WITHOUT Of, 
‘ Carry a bottle in your grip. It's 
stainless and odorless, The best lubri- 
cating oil ever refined ; in aclass by 
itself for use on firearms and reels. 
Will not gum or chill. Contains 
no acid. PREVENTS RUST. 
All ‘|r ‘ rting goods stores 


sellit. Large bo! -~ = to buy, 
25 cents; trial size, | fF 
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5 SONGS FOR 10C 


Every One a Hit — fl Lyrics and Melodies 
BRAND NEW WORDS Ay Mis REGULAR PIANO COPIES 
By AMERICA’S FOREMOST WRITERS 


I NEVER KNEW I LOVED YOU T TILL YOU SAID GOODBYE: 
By Jack eg author "he mney — etc. 
LET’S MA OUR OW N SUNSH 
on’ Gerard O yh mstrong, rine of * sea Adeline.”* 
H YOU CHRISTMAS DOLL. 
oF writers of ‘Suit of Gray,” ““You're the Girl,”’ 
I LEFT hand HEART IN TENNESSEE. 
By writers of ““Summertime,”” ‘Mandy Lane,"’ etc. 
THE ‘HOUSE acy Ue WAY. 
By “*Sweet Mar “Let * Violets Tell,"’ etc. 
WHEN | I 1 FELL iN. LOVE WITH YOU. 
poh Heelan & coco writers ~g xP Home in Ten- 
“*When I Gathered the Myrtle with 7 
WHEN | FATHER, PUT THE PAPER ON a § oma 
~ writers Want a! a “3 a 
Your Choice—SEND ONE DIME (Coin). FOR ANY 
THE AMERICAN SONG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. T, 32 Union Square, East, New York City, N. Y. 








The “SANITARY” ERASER 


Handy - Practical - Economical - Always Connd 





THE SANITARY ERASER receives, at its open end, a strip of 
rubber 1 inch thick, of a width and length that of the hol der. 

By ‘light pressure at the !cop end, clean rubber is fed down until 
used; its narrow edge allowsa letter or line to be erased without in- 
juring another. Two rubbers of best quality are made; one for type- 
writer and ink, one for 
Handromely finished: ‘asy to Operate and ‘‘ They Always Work’’ 

VVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10¢. 

_ raat: and ink, or Pencil, 5¢ each. Your Stationer. 








When ordering by mail, state whether Typewniter 
land ink, or Pencil, enclose 2¢ extra for postage. 
Pe any tag loEM Booklet of our 3 “O.K.” Office Necessities oe 


O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A 








Snug Shirt— 
Trim Socks 







THREE STYLES— 
SILK OR LISLE 


SHIR GAR 


Adjusts itself to any posture—comfortable, durable. 
Ask your dealer—if he can’t, we will. 


SHIRT GARTER CO. Columbia, Tenn. 

















Cuticur 0a) 
SHamp00S 


Preceded by a little Cuti- 
cura Ointment rubbed on 
the scalp skin with end of 
finger will remove dandruff, 
aliay itching and irritation 
and promote hair-growing 
conditions. 


%« SAMPLES FREE 5 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 





“But Doctor—I can’t get 
away now for a Rest” 
IVY of Sees, bate ts, or Oe apres 


of business, home ties, or the expense of 
travel, hold the sufferer to the beaten path 
—a good tonic may bring timely, restorative help. 

The very aid the nerves need to rebuild them, 
to give back the health and courage drained by 
work or worry, is brought to them by Sanatogen. 
And this nourishing help comes in a form that 
makes it natural and easy for the depleted cells 
of the system to absorb it. 

When more than 19,000 American and Euro- 
pean physicians, over their own signatures, speak 
of this efficiency of Sanatogen as a restorative help, 
when famous men and women everywhere write 
grateful letters to tell 
of the great and last- 





ing benefit Sanatogen 
has conferred upon 
them—need you hesi- 
tate to test the value of 
this help for yourself? 

Sanatogen 1s sold by 
good druggists every- 
where, in three sizes, 


from $1.00. 


Prof, C. A. Ewald, 

i versity, Doc- 
University 
tes in his 

tri “*Typhus 

abdominal 3 

**I can say thatI have used 
Sanatogenina great number 
of cases (thatis, in those dis- 
turbancesof metabolismwhich 
were mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin) and have 
obtained excellent resulis.’* 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


30N Irving Place 


New York 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


Send 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the making.” 
with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. 


Written in his attractive manner and filled 


It is free. 


Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 30N Irving Place, New York. 


SET Advertisements are indexed on page 1181 
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Buy your Milk | 


| with yougfGroceries 








2 Steriiized 
aos, ; Unsweetened 
} 


Evaporated 


| (Libby MeN Libby — Chica?) 
“ee 








From the finest herds of clover-fed cows—to 
the white Libby creameries—then direct to you 
in shining, sterilized cans. 

: Just the purest, richest milk obtainable, with 
half the natural moisture removed. 

Make a note mow to have your grocer include 
a can of Libby’s Milk with your next order. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago 





























Williams 


alc Powder 


Exquisitely soft and fluffy. “Takes 
the burn out of sunburn.” 

For the toilet and nursery Will- 
iams’ Talc Powder is the choice 
of the most discriminating people. 


Four perfumes, refined—distinctive: Violet, 
Carnation, Rose, Karsi (Oriental perfume). 
Patented hinged-cover boxes. 


THE 
YOUNG WOMAN 


of today finds it a convenience to 
have in her pocket or chatelaine bag 
a little Talc Powder and a pocket 


' mirror. A Williams’ Vanity Box 


supplies just this want. It is heavily 
silver-plated and fitted with mirror 
and powder puff: 
Send seven 2c. stamps (14c.) for the 
Vanity Box or eight 2c. stamps (16c.) for 
the ‘Vanity Box and a miniature can of 
Williams’ Talc Powder, either odor. 
Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Talc Dept., Glastonbury.Conn. 








See 


ate 
Dakie 








